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The  Chronicle  and  The  Examiner's  Web  site  - 
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PC  Magazine  said  this:  "The  Gate  is  a 
gateway  to  two  fine  papers:  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
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local  news  from  the  San  Francisco  and  Silicon 
Valley  areas.  Although 
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a  service  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicie 
and  The  San  Francisco  Examiner 


Open  The  Gate  and  see  for  yourself  at  http;//www.sfgate.com 
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Interactive 
Newspapers  '96 

What’s  Hot?  What’s  Not?  What’s  Next? 

Feb.  21-24,  1996  •  Hyatt  Regency  Embarcadero  •  San  Francisco,  CA 


Do  You  Want  to  Remain  the  #1 


Information  Source?  Expand  Your 
Market?  Generate  New  Profits? 


Here  Are  6  Reasons  You  Need  to  Attend  the  Newspaper  Industry’s 
Most  Anticipated  Gathering  of  Professionals,  Experts  and  Visionaries. 

*>  Technology  Overview:  A  Tutorial  *>  Best  Online  Newspaper  Services 

Join  some  of  the  industry’s  well-known  Competition 

veterans  and  hippest  new  stars  as  all  View  the  sizzle,  the  creativity,  the  con- 

facets  of  interactive  information  services 
are  explored! 


*>  General  Sessions,  Breakout 
Sessions,  Town  Meeting,  Case  Study, 
Research  Results 

Benefit  from  a  conference  program  that 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  com¬ 
plete  and  connected  in  the  industry! 

<*  Round-Table  Discussions 

Seize  the  opportunity  to  debate  the  issues, 
throw  out  ideas  for  consideration  and 
hear  what  competitors  and  colleagues  are 
saying  about  topics  important  to  you! 


tent,  and  the  competition  as  the  Best 
Online  Newspaper  Services  aw'ards  are 
presented! 

*>  Full  Tradeshow  with  New  Media 
Lab  Presentations 

Mingle  with  the  technology  vendors  that 
mean  the  most  to  your  business  today 
and  into  the  future! 

*>  Networking,  Networking, 
Networking 

Share  with  your  newspaper  jjeers  the 
opportunities,  challenges  and  rewards 
that  come  with  new  technologies! 


For  more  details 
or  to  register  - 


Call:  609-92 1-7200  ext.  212  ; 

Fax:609-921-2112 

Web  Site:  http://www.kelseygroup.com/kelsey 


Register  by  Jan.  26  and  pay  $995;  $1095  before  Feb.  15;  $1 195  thereafter. 

.NNA  MEMBERS:  For  a  special  rate  and  to  register  call  703-907-7900. 
SNA  MEMBERS:  For  a  special  rate  and  to  register  call  3 1 2-644-66 1 0. 


CALEiyD.AH. . . . ■.... . 


JANUARY 

25-27  University  of  Tennessee/Tennessee  Press  Association 
Press  Institute  &  VUnter  Convention,  Sheraton  Music 
City,  Nashville 

FEBRUARY 

I- 3  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 

Show,  Marriott  Copley  Place  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

7-9  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Hyatt  On 

Capitol  Square,  Columbus,  Ohio 

II- 13  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Key 

Executives  Conference,  Ritz-Carlton  Downtown, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

16-18  Great  Lakesy^dstates  Newspaper  Conference, 
Westin  Renaissance  Center,  Detroit,  Mich. 

21-24  Interactive  Newspapers  ’96  Conference,  Hyatt 
Embarcadero,  San  Francisco 

21- 24  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Digital 

Imaging  Conference,  Adams  Mark  Hotel,  Denver 

22- 24  Inland  Press  Association  Weekly  Newspaper 

Publishers  Conference,  Holiday  Inn  Sun  Spree  Resort, 
Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

23- 25  Alabama  Press  Association  125th  Annual  Winter 

Convention,  Embassy  Suites,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

25-27  Association  of  National  Advertisers 

Advertising  Management  Conference,  Westin 
LaPalma,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

25-28  Inland  Press  Association  Key  Executives  Conference, 
Registry  Resort,  Naples,  Fla. 

29-3/3  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives  winter  meeting,  Crowne  Plaza  Resort, 
Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. 

MARCH 

1- 3  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers 

Association  Convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 

2- 6  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Publishers 

Conference,  Innisbrook  Hilton,Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

3- 6  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Co-op 

Conference,  J.  W.  Marriott  Hotel,  Houston 
3-8  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Newspaper 

Operations  SuperConference,  Doral  Ocean  Beach 
Resort,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

10-12  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

Newspaper  Operations  Conference  and  Trade  Show, 
Clarion  Plaza,  Oriando,  Fla. 
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CAKES  AWAKD.  The  John  B.  Oakes  Award  for 
Distinguished  Environmental  Journalism  was  recently 
awarded  to  Pat  Stith  and  Joby  Warrick  for  their  series 
“Boss  Hog,”  which  was  published  in  the  News  & 
Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

JVBNG  AWARDS.  TheWashington-Baltimore 
Newspaper  Guild  Local  35  has  named  the  winners  of 
its  Front  Page  Awards,  which  included  one  triple  win¬ 
ner  and  three  winners  of  two  prizes. 

In  addition,  the  Guild  named  Carol  Oberdorfer  and 
Roger  Regan  of  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  as  Co- 
Members  of  the  Year. 

Baltimore  Sun  photographer  Algerina  Pema  took 
home  three  awards,  including  the  Bill  Pryor  Memorial 
Grand  Prize  for  Photography  and  prizes  in  the  Picture 
Story  Photography  and  Feature  Photography  cate¬ 
gories. 

Winning  two  awards  were:  Sari  Horwitz  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  was  presented  with  the  Bill 
Pryor  Memorial  Grand  Prize  for  Writing  and  the 
Distinguished  Local  News  Writing  award;  Shirdell 
McDonald  of  the  Sun,  who  won  the  John  Albano 
Memorial  Grand  Prize  for  Design  and  the  prize  for 
Distinguished  Illustration  Design;  and  the  Post’s  Bill 
Brubaker,  who  won  first-prize  and  an  honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  the  Sports  Reporting  category. 

First-prize  winners  were:  John  Anderson, 

Washington  Post,  News  Graphics  Design;  Luke  Frazza, 
Agence  France-Presse,  Distinguished  National  News 
Photography;  Mark  Guidera,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Writing;  G.Jack  King, 
Bureau  of  National  Afiairs,  Distinguished  Non-Daily 
Specialized  Technical  Reporting;  Tom  Neubauer, /bsf, 
Distinguished  Marketing  &  Promotion  Design;  Paul 
Richards,  Agence  France-Presse,  Distinguished  Portrait 
Photography;  Amy  E.  Schwartz,  Post,  Bemie  Harrison 
Memorial  Award  for  Commentary  and  Criticism;  Alice 
Steinbach,  Sun,  Distinguished  Feature  Writing;  Barbara 
Haddock  Taylor,  Sun,  Distinguished  Local  News 
Photography;  and  Chris  Zang,  Sun,  Distinguished 
Headline  Writing. 

OPINION  PAGE  EDITORS.  The  Association  of 
Opinion  Page  Editors  recently  announced  the  winners 
of  the  annual  Op-Ed  Page  Contest. 

The  Calgary  Herald  in  Canada  won  the  gold  award 
for  the  best  series;  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  won  for 
best  op-ed  feature;  and  best  overall  section  went  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  award  for  best  theme  page  was  given  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  won  the  award  for  best  op-ed  page. 
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Oh  Mr.  Perez,  COLIN  POWELL  would  like  your  attention 


When  Colin  Powell  wanted  to  speak  with  the  American  people, 
he  knew  just  where  to  turn  first.  Important  people.  With  important  things  to  say. 
You’ll  find  them  every  Sunday  in  Parade.  81  million  readers  already  do. 

America’s  Sunday  Best. 


January  27,  1996 
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Our  readers  are  not  afraid  to  brave  the 
winter’s  chill  to  get  what  they  want! 


The  communities  of  New  England  are  filled  with  a  fine  mix  of  daily,  weekly  and  regional  newspapers. 
The  following  are  excellent  advertising  vehicles,  as  their  audience  is  rich  in  culture, 

hobbies  and  expendable  income. 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 
Sunday-Sun  Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (M&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 

Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  (Northampton)  (E) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (CJuincy)  (E) 

Union-Nevrs  (Springfieid)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Community  Newspaper  Co.  (Needham)  (D&W) 
Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (M&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
Connecticut  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Norwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republkan-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 

VERMONT 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M&E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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Editor 


^THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Our  new  look 

Two  WEEKS  AGO,  frfjtor  &  Publisher  introduced  a  modernized 
format  with  a  new,  more  attractive,  readable,  and  up-to-date 
design.  Judging  from  the  many  positive,  unsolicited  comments 
we  have  received,  the  contemporary  look  has  been  well-received  by 
our  readers. 

The  redesign  was  directed  by  art  director  Hector  Marrero,  work¬ 
ing  with  Ayers/Johanek  Publication  Design  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

This  redesign  is  only  one  of  many  steps  E€-rP  has  taken  in  the  last 
year  to  publish  a  better  product  for  our  readers  and  advertisers.  In 
addition  to  hiring  Mr.  Marrero  as  the  magazine’s  first,  full-time  art  di¬ 
rector,  we  have  expanded  our  coverage  of  interactive  communica¬ 
tions  by  hiring  an  associate  editor  to  cover  that  field  exclusively.  We 
have  also  added  additional  special  themed  sections  on  advertising, 
circulation,  prepress  production  and  the  pullout  pressroom  (includ¬ 
ed  in  this  issue)  which  are  being  produced  by  senior  editor  George 
Garneau. 

Our  award-winning  Web  Site  (http://www.  media  info  com/ed- 
pub)  contains  an  assortment  of  information  each  day  focusing  on 
new  media  developments  in  newspapers.  It  includes  our  daily  col¬ 
umn  “Stop  the  Presses,”  written  by  Steve  Outing,  and  a  listing  of  all 
newspapers  worldwide,  with  electronic  services  and  direct  links  to 
those  with  Web  sites,  as  well  as  many  other  features  updated  daily. 

While  the  appearance  of  our  magazine  has  changed,  and  our  con¬ 
tent  has  expanded,  our  mission  remains  the  same  —  to  cover  each 
and  every  segment  of  the  newspaper  business  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 


The  Fourth  Estate 


By  Steve  Greenburg 


The  Oldest  Publishers 
and  Advertisers  Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist,  established  March 
22, 1884;  Vett’s/io/ien/ow,  March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 
1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29,  ISKll ;  Adi’ertlsing,  June  22, 1925. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912  - 1959 
President, 

Editor  Emeritus  Robert  U.  Brown  iext  i  is| 
Co-Publisher, 

Advertising/Research  D.  Colin  Phillips  iext.  i  I7| 
Co-Publisher, 

Circulation/Production  Christopher  Phillips  iext  iki| 
Executive  Editor  John  P.  Consoli  iext.  t2S| 

Senior  Editor  George  Gameau  iext  22.ti 

Associate  Editors  David  Astor  iext.  226| 

Tony  Case  iext  2281 
Dorothy  Giobbe  iext.  227| 

Laura  Reina  iext.  2221 
Jim  Rosenbeig  iext  22T| 

Midwest  Editor  Mark  Fitzgerald 
Washington  Editor  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 
West  Coast  Editor  M.L.  Stein 

Copy  Editor  Jennifer  S.Waber  iext.  2,401 

Art  Director  Hector  W.  Marrero  iext  2211 
Editorial 

Production  Manager  Robert  Rivera  iext.  2201 

Advertising  Director  Steven  A. Townsley  iext.  i4S| 

Sales  Representatives  Richard  H.  Henrichs 

Joan  F.  Hohauser  iext  is8| 

Betsy  Maloney  iext.  is9| 

Anthony  R.  George 
Peter  Solch  iext.  1601 

Advertising 

Production  Manager  Carol  Blum  iext.  iooi 

Elisa  L.  Miller,  Assistant  iext  iosi 

Classified 

Advertising  Manager  Shawn  Olson  iext  29S| 

Hazel  Preuss,  Assistant  iext.  29S1 

Circulation 

Marketing  Director  David  Williams  iext.  2so| 
Fulfillment  Manager  Marlene  Hazzard  iext  2soi 
Information  Services  Shqipe  Malushi  iext.  .4411 

Promotion  Manager  Lawrence  J.  Bumagiel  iext  iso| 

Denniston  Brown,  Assistant  iext.  isii 

OFFICES 

GeneraL  II  W19thSt.  NewYoik,  NY  lOOII; (212)6754.480; FAX:  EJitoflal(2l2)69l- 
7287;  Advertisii^  (212)  929-1259;  CiicTilation  (212)691-69.49.  Q)fporatc  e-mail: 
cdpUy^nediainfo.Cdm;  V«cb  Site:  http-yAvww.mcdiainS>.coin/edpii). 

Chicago:  8  S.  Michigan  Avc.,  Suite  1601,  Chicago,  IL  6060,4;  (312)  641-0041; 
FAX  (312)  641-004.4.  Mark  Fitzgerald,  Editor;  Richard  H.  Henrichs,  Anthony  R. 
George  Sales  Representative. 

Washington;  National  Press  Building,  Suite  1 1 28.  Washington.  DC  20045;  (202) 
662-72.44;  FAX  (202)  662-7223.  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez,  Editor. 

long  Beach:  .469  Seville  Way.  Long  Beach,  CA  90814;  (310)  597-1159;  FAX 
(.410)  597-1776.  M  L.  .Stein,  Editor. 

Los  Angeles:  2001  S.  Barrington  Ave.,  Suite  1 1 2,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90024;  (310) 
9961440;  FAX  (310)  9961446.  W.  Marshall— Marshall.  McGinley  &  Doyle, 
Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francism:  450  Sansome  St.,  Suite  1420,  San  Francisco.  CA  941 1 1;  (415) 
421-7950;  FAX  (415)  398-4156.  P.  Scott — Peter  Scott  &  Associates,  Advertising 
Representatives. 

Charter  Member, 

Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member, 

National  Newspaper 
Association 
Newspaper  AsstKiation 
of  America 

MicroBIm  copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher  are  available  in  16mm  microfUm.  35  mm 
microfilm  and  105mm  microfiche  from  University  Microfilms  Interrutional.  .400 
N.  Zeeb  Rd.,Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106.  Printed  in  USA. 

Vol.  1.40,  No.  2,  January  13,  1996,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate 
(1SSN;001.4-094X)  is  published  every  Saturday  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co. 
Editorial  and  business  offices  at  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10011. 
Second-class  postage  paid  at  New  York.  N.Y.,  and  additional  mailing  offices. 
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UMI 


INCORRECT  VOLUME  AND  ISSUE  NUMBER. 
SHOULD  READ  VOLUME  129.  ISSUE  ^ 
(JANUARY  27.  1996). 


MnERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


The  jury 
is  still  out 

Let  s  not  read  too  much  into  the 
political  community’s  fascination 
with  the  Internet  and  World  Wide  Web 
iE&P,  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  Dec.  30).  How 
the  new  alternative  media  will  affect 
politics  and  policy  remains  to  be  seen. 
More  important,  immediately,  is: 

Why  do  conservatives  feel  compelled 
to  end  run  the  “mainstream”  media? 

Why  do  so  many  people  feel  so  alien¬ 
ated  to  an  institution  that  should  be  a 
routine  part  of  their  daily  lives? 

Is  this  alienation,  perhaps,  at  least  part¬ 
ly  responsible  for  declining  readership 
and  revenues? 

This  is  the  “diversity”  issue  the  Fourth 
Estate  should  be  discussing,  not  race  and 
gender  by-line  and  “head”  counts. 

By  the  way,  the  Heritage  Foundation 
has  no  connection  to  GOP-TV,  while 
Town  Hall  is  a  joint  venture  of  Heritage 
and  National  Review  magazine. 

Herb  B.  Berkowitz 

Berkowitz  is  vice  president  of  the 
Heritage  Foundation 


Cynical 

coverage 

Your  clever  play  on  Brenda 
Starr’s  lament  —  “sometimes  I 
think  newspapers  care  more  about 
profits  than  they  do  about  people”  — 
is  as  cy  nical  as  it  is  inaccurate. 

To  suggest  the  newspaper  strike  in 
Detroit  is  about  profits  simply  misses 
the  point. 

In  fact,  after  six  years  under  a  joint¬ 
operating  agreement  in  Detroit,  Gannett 
and  Knight-Ridder  can  show  only  two 
years  of  profits,  and  these  do  not  offset 
four  years  of  losses.  Yet,  the  two  com¬ 
panies  have  continued  to  invest  new 
resources  to  strengthen  the  Detroit 
Neu’s  and  Free  Press. 

In  spite  of  the  losses,  no  workers 
have  been  laid  off  and  all  union  work¬ 
ers  received  annual  increases  in  their 
take-home  pay  in  1989-92,  and  bonuses 
in  1993-95. 

This  strike  is  determining  who  is 
going  to  control  our  business,  the 
unions  or  the  companies. 

Your  account  of  the  strike  focuses  on 
picket-line  violence  and  vandalism,  on 


the  simmering  heat  and  brutal  cold  the 
strikers  have  endured,  on  the  big-name 
journalists  who  have  returned  to  their 
jobs,  but  you  neglect  to  report  what 
the  issues  are. 

And,  after  telling  your  readers  that 
many  advertisers  and  readers  deserted 
at  the  start  of  the  strike,  you  fail  to 
report  that  at  year’s  end,  advertising 
and  circulation  had  returned  to  70%  of 
prestrike  levels. 

Robert  H.  Giles 

Giles  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  News 


Correction 

IN  EDITING  THE  technology  year  in 
review  (f&P,  Jan.  6),  the  late  Duane 
Houy  was  misidentified  with  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Yoik  Daily  News.  The 
founder  and  former  president  of 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp.  had  no 
direct  relationship  with  that  paper. 
Early  in  his  career,  he  was  a  pressman 
with  Chicago’s  Daily  Southtown 
Economist. 


Newspaperdom 


50  YE.4RS  AGO. . .  Directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  announce  it  will  give 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William 
Benton  the  opportunity  to  present  his 
case  on  behalf  of  State  Department  news 
broadcasting  at  their  session  in  New  York 
City  on  April  17,  just  prior  to  the  general 
membership  meeting. 

As  of  Jan.  15,  the  AP  discontinued  its 
service  to  the  State  Department,  stating 
that,  “Government  cannot  engage  in 
newscasting  without  creating  a  fear  of 
propaganda,  which  necessarily  would 
reflect  upon  the  objectivity  of  the  news 
services  from  which  such  newscasts  arc 
prepared." 
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CLASSIFIEDS  lists  job  opportunities 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  related 
industries  and  elsewhere  with  options 
to  respond  immediately  through 
e-mail.  It’s  just  one  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  the  newspaper  industry  is  congre¬ 
gating  in  greater  numbers  on  the  E&.P 
Web  Site.  Stop  by  and  browse  a  while! 


http://www.mediainfo.coin/edpub 
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Tliere  are  so  many  wonderful  things  about  our 
market  it  takes  eight  daiiy  newspapers  to  say  them. 


Michigan  Travel  Bureau/Booth  Newspapers  survey,  MORI  Research  Inc.,  1993 


We’ve  just  completed  our 
latest  research  project, 
and  it  confirmed  something 
we  were  pretty  sure  of  all 
along:  our  eight  Booth  news¬ 
papers  serve  an  affluent  and 
active  group. 

Most  of  our  readers  live  in 
single  family  homes  which 
they  own,  and  most  are  spend¬ 
ing  lots  of  money  on  upkeep 
(which  they  can  afford 
because  40%  earn  $40,(XX)  per 
year  or  more).  Nearly  eight 
out  of  ten  adults  did  home 
improvements  in  the  past  year. 
And  the  yard?  Forty-four  per¬ 
cent  of  adults  here  live  in 
homes  with  a  yard  that’s  a  half 
acre  or  more  in  size.  More 
than  one-third  need  a  riding 
lawn  mower  or  tractor  to  cut 
the  grass. 

But  Booth  market  adults 
aren’t  all  work  and  no  play. 


Press 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Kalamazoo  Gazette  •  Muskegon  Chronicle  •  Saginaw  News 


Sixty-three  percent  go  to  the 
movies;  59%  like  fairs  and 
festivals;  nearly  half  are 
“power  walkers’’;  a  third  fish, 
boat  and  camp.  Golf,  hunting, 
skiing  and  snowmobiling  are 
also  popular. 

And  they  travel.  Almost 
everyone  drove  one  of  their 
1.9  cars  on  an  overnight  or 
day  trip  last  year,  averaging 
22.3  trips.  Twenty-seven  per¬ 
cent  flew,  an  average  of  4. 1 
times.  Seventy-seven  percent 
flew  to  their  vacation  destina¬ 
tion,  an  average  of  1 .9  times. 

Three  out  of  four  of  our 
overnight  travelers  stayed  in  a 
hotel.  Three-in-ten  went 
camping.  One-quarter 
stayed  in  a  bed  &  break 
fast. 

Where’d  they  go?  The 
most  popular  places  this 
year  have  been 


Michigan  resorts  areas,  but 
other  Great  Lakes  areas, 
Canada,  Florida  and  the 
Carolinas  attract  many  travel¬ 
ers,  too. 

What  do  these  busy  people 
have  in  common?  More  than 
80%  of  them  read  a  daily  or 
Sunday  Booth  newspaper  in 
the  past  week.  No  other 
media  reaches  so  many  of 
them.  If  you  would  like  to 
know  more  about  this  remark¬ 
able  market  and  all  the  great 
stuff  we  offer  free  from  our 
marketing  department,  please 
call  Bev  Ohlman,  today  at 
616/459-3824. 


EVERY  SATURDAY  SINCE  1884 


Pentagon  Papers’ 
strategist 


WENTY-FIVE  YEARS  ago,  the  country  split  over  the 
R  ntagon  Pap>ers  issue:  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  the  press  versus  the  security  threat  which  could 
result  from  the  publication  of  classified  govern¬ 
ment  material. 

Perhaps  no  split  was  more  ironic  than  the  one 
involving  two  former  law  partners  who  ended  up 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  landmark  1971  press  case. 

Before  joining  the  Nixon  administration  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  state,  William  Rogers  had  been  a  partner 
at  Rogers  &  Wells,  outside  counsel  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  the  firm  which  later  argued  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case  on  behalf  of  the  newspaper. 

While  at  the  firm,  Rogers 

On  the  25th 

itinniwprcarw  nf  when  the  government 

aimivcioai  y  Ul  sued  to  stop  publication, at- 

thp  Ppnfpnnn  to^ney  WilUam  Glendon  of 
LIIU  rCIILayUll  Rogers  &  Wells  quarter- 

PpnprQ  rPQP  Post’s  defense 

rdfjclo  LdoU,  strategy  beginning  in  the 

lower  courts  and  eventually 
Wlllldni  ulBnUOn  ending  up  before  the  U.S. 

rprp //c  /i/ c  rnip 

IdLdllo  lllo  lUlU  New  York  Times  vs.  United 
I  I  States,  403  US.  713,  dubbed 
as  leao  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  in- 

I  r  ,1  volved  top  secret  material 

COUnSGl  Wr  lug  first  obtained  by  the  Times, 

i  A  /  u  ‘  j.  n  j.  excerpts  of  which  were  pub- 

Wasnington  rOSt  Ushed  by  both  of  the  news- 

— .  papers. 

The  material  was  an  exten¬ 
sive  account  of  Pentagon  strategy  and  involvement 
in  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  Nixon  administration  held  that  initial  publi¬ 
cation  violated  United  States  espionage  laws,  with 
potentially  disastrous  effects  on  U.S.  troops  and 
diplomatic  efforts  to  end  the  war.  The  government 
went  to  court  to  stop  further  publication. 

As  Glendon  recalls,  there  was  no  contact  at  all 
with  his  former  colleague  during  the  week  it  took 
for  the  case  to  race  from  District  Court  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

“I  got  involved  with  the  case  because  when  Bill 
was  with  the  firm,  he  acquired  the  Post  as  a  client,” 
Glendon  recalled.  “The  principal  litigation  they  had 
was  libel,  and  Bill  asked  me  to 
handle  the  libel  cases,  which 


During  the 
Post’s  legal  battle, 

Glendon  recalled, 

“Bill  was  very  cir¬ 
cumspect,  and 
there  was  no  con¬ 
tact  at  all  between 
us,  even  though 
Bill  had  essentially 
been  the  outside 
general  counsel  to 
the  Post  [before 
his  departure] .” 

After  the  Times 
and  Post  won  the 
case,  Glendon  said 
he  and  Rogers 
didn’t  discuss  it  in 
much  detail,  even 
though  Rogers  re¬ 
joined  the  firm  in 
1973. 

“Maybe  we  had  some  casual  remarks 
about  it,  but  we  never  sat  down  and 
plumbed  the  depths,”  he  said.  “I  think  if 
Bill  was  at  the  firm,  he  would  have  done 
exactly  what  we  had  done  —  represent¬ 
ed  his  client.” 


DIZZYING  SPEED 

Glendon  still  marvels  at  the  dizzying 
speed  of  the  case.  On  June  18, 1971,  the 
Post  case  commenced  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  District  Court.  Only  eight  days  later, 
on  June  26,  it  was  argued  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

“ITie  pressure  was  intense  because  you  had  the 
presses  that  had  been  stopped  by  the  government. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  time  to  think  or 
plan,”  Glendon  recalled. 

“Our  argument  essentially  down  the  line  was 
that  there  was  nothing  there  —  it  was  all  just 
smoke  and  mirrors,  and  it  was  just  the  government 
getting  the  jitters,”  he  said.  “In  fact,  1  never  knew 
why  the  Nixon  administration  was  so  bothered  by 
it,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  were  generally  both¬ 
ered  by  leaks.  The  whole  thing  was  a  menagerie  of 
secrecy. 

“But  you  still  had  an  im¬ 
pressive  opponent,  and  it 


In  this  1971  photo, 
attorney  William 
Glendon  (center) 
discusses  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers  case 
with  reporters  the 
day  before  he  pre¬ 
sented  arguments 
before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on 
behalf  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 


1  did  for  several  years.” 
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couldn’t  be  brushed  aside. 
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This  was  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
saying  you  were  betraying  the  nation  ” 

Once  it  became  clear  the  case  was  headed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  Glendon  began  to  formulate 
his  strategy.  Based  on  the  voting  patterns  of  the  sit¬ 
ting  justices,  he  crafted  a  plan  to  maximize  sympa¬ 
thy  for  his  argument. 

“There  was  an  absolutist  view  on  the  court,” 
Glendon  said.  “Black  and  Douglas  had  the  view 
that  when  the  First  Amendment  said  there  will  be 
no  law,  that  meant  no  law,  so  I  knew  we  had  at 
least  two  votes. 

“I  also  knew  we  were  probably  going  to  lose 
three  votes.  Chief  Justice  Berger,  and  Justices  Black- 
mun  and  Harlan.” 

That  left  four  justices  in  the  middle  with  the 
power  to  sway  the  case  —  Justices  Stuart,  White, 
Brennan  and  Marshall.  Glendon  and  his  team  soon 
realized  the  value  of  appealing  to  the  influential 
center. 

“The  night  before  the  ar¬ 
gument,  I  went  to  the  hotel 
to  try  to  get  ready  for  the 
oral  argument,”  Glendon  said. 
“About  one  thirty  in  the 
morning,  I  went  back  to  the 
office  to  see  how  the  brief 
was  coming. To  my  horror, 
they  had  started  pretty  well 
along  on  a  brief  that  took  the 
absolutist  view. 

“In  other  words,  it  would 
please  Blackmun  and  Dou¬ 
glas,  but  it  wouldn’t  thrill  the 
justices  in  the  middle.  So  I  said  you  have  to  change 
it.  Needless  to  say,  they  didn’t  want  to  change  it, 
not  at  one  thirty  in  the  morning.  But  they  revised 
it  and  we  went  more  down  the  middle. 

“I’m  sure  that  may  not  have  thrilled  some  of  the 
newspaper  people  either,  but  my  job  was  to  win 
the  case  and  get  rid  of  that  prior  restraint.” 

Of  course,  the  case  was  decided  in  the  press’  fa¬ 
vor,  six  to  three.  By  then,  however,  the  Times  had 
been  prevented  from  publishing  the  Pentagon  Pa¬ 
pers  for  17  days,  after  initially  printing  some  of  the 
material  on  June  13  The  Post  was  stopped  for  10 
days. 

Glendon’s  assessment  of  the  justices  was  on  tar¬ 
get.  Justices  Black,  Douglas,  Brennan,  White,  Stew¬ 
art,  and  Marshall  all  came  down  on  the  side  of  the 
newspapers’  rights  to  publish  the  papers,  while 
Justices  Berger,  Harlan,  and  Blackmun  dissented. 

For  many  people,  the  Pentagon  Papers  is  associ¬ 
ated  less  with  the  revelations  in  the  material  and 
more  with  government  attempts  at  censorship.  In 
fact,  soon  after  the  case  was  decided,  many  pundits 
argued  that  the  material  wouldn’t  have  made  such 
a  splash  if  the  government  hadn’t  tried  to  stop  the 
newspapers  from  publishing  it. 

“The  fact  that  it  was  the  press,  the  prior  restraint 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  done  to  the  press  made  it  a 
great  story,”  Glendon  agreed.  “It  kept  them  hum¬ 
ming  during  the  whole  course  of  it  and  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  it  kind  of  petered  out. 

“It  was  quite  an  experience,”  Glendon  added.  “I 
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Perhaps  no  split 
was  more  ironic 
than  the  one 
involving  two  for¬ 
mer  law  partners 
who  ended  up  on 
opposite  sides  of 
the  landmark 
1971  press  case 


knew  it  was  a  terribly  important  case  and  I  knew  I 
had  to  win  it,  but  the  historical  importance  of  the 
case  never  really  crossed  my  radar  screen  until  af¬ 
terwards,  when  we  had  time  to  sit  back  a  little  bit.” 


BY  M.L.  STEIN 

Sex  with  animals 
story  stirs  uproar 

\HIGH  SCHOOL  newspaper’s  story  about  farm 
boys  having  sex  with  animals  has  stirred  an  up- 
-roar  in  the  small  farming  community  of  Stan- 
wood,  Wash. 

The  paper’s  adviser, Val  Schroeder,  who  report¬ 
edly  approved  the  story  by  staff  writer  Liz  Davis, 
faces  disciplinary  action,  according  to  Stanwood 
School  District  Superintendent  Raymond  Reid. 

“An  article  like  this  has  no  place  in  a  high 
school  paper,  especially  in  a  farming  community,” 
Reid  told  E&P.  “There  are  plenty  of  other  things 
to  write  about.  Many  of  our  students  live  on 
farms.  It  was  irresponsible  to  let  that  be  printed.” 

Reid  said  faculty  and  students  were  “very  up¬ 
set”  about  the  story. 

So  was  the  school  board  and  the  town  itself,  a 
school  district  employee  said  in  an  interview. 

“A  lot  of  people  didn’t  like  the  article  at  all,” 
she  said. 

Davis’s  piece  in  the  Spartan  Spectrum,  headed 
“How  many  of  you  out  there  live  on  a  farm?” 
claimed  that  a  fifth  of  farm  boys  engaged  in  bes¬ 
tiality.  Readers  were  asked  their  opinion  of  the 
practice,  which  further  enraged  many  people  in 
the  community  of  4,000  people  60  miles  north  of 
Seattle 

The  story  quoted  statistics  supposedly  gath¬ 
ered  by  sex  researcher  Wardell  B.  Pomeroy  who, 
in  the  late  1940s,  collaborated  with  Alfred  Kinsey 
on  his  famous  study  of  sexuality.  Pomeroy,  the  sto¬ 
ry  stated,  reported  that  his  research  indicated 
that  about  one  in  five  boys  who  live  on  farms  reg¬ 
ularly  had  sex  with  animals. 

Students  were  asked  if  they  considered  such 
behavior  immoral. The  Seattle  Times  reported 
that  one  student  thought  it  was  “disgusting”  while 
another  said, “I  don’t  believe  it’s  morally  wrong 
because  I  read  it  in  a  book  that  is  2,000  years 
old.” 

At  a  school  board  meeting  on  the  issue,  a  par¬ 
ent  read  the  story  aloud  and  said  he  was  “sad¬ 
dened”  by  its  publication. 

Schroeder,  who  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment,  teaches  English  in  the  high  school,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  advisement  duties. 

Reid  said  that  Davis  would  not  be  punished 
but  that  Schroeder  would  likely  be  disciplined  by 
the  school  board.  “And  since  I  am  responsible  for 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  school  district,  I 
will  play  a  role”  in  whatever  action  is  taken 
against  Schroeder,  he  added. 


BY  DOROTHY  GIOBBE 


Dorfman 

Downgraded 


NFLUENTIAL  STOCK  PICKER  Dan  Dorfman  was 
fired  by  Money  magazine  recently  after  refusing 
to  reveal  the  names  of  his  sources  to  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  managing  editor. 

Dorfman,  who  has  written  a  personal  finance 
column  for  Money  since  1994,  said  in  a  statement 
issued  after  the  firing  that  Time  \r\c..  Money's  par¬ 
ent,  had  made  demands  that  “no  responsible  re¬ 
porter  can  accept." 

Those  demands  consisted  of  revealing  the 
names  of  his  confidential  sources  to  Frank  Lalli, 
Money's  managing  editor.  Lalli  had  asked  for  the 
names  as  part  of  an  internal  investigation  into  Dorf- 


Money  magazine 
fires  financiai 
coiumnist  after 
he  refuses 
editor's  demand 
to  reveai  sources 


Dan  Dorfman  said  Money's 
parent  company,  Time  Inc.,  had 
made  demands  that  “no 
responsible  reporter  can 
accept.” 


man’s  reporting  practices, 
which  recently  have  come 
under  scrutiny. 

In  November,  Business 
Week  magazine  reported  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  federal 
prosecutors  in  Brooklyn  are 
examining  Dorfman’s  friend¬ 
ship  with  a  New  York  public 
relations  executive.  Dorfman, 
well-known  for  his  ability  to 
influence  individual  stock 
prices,  has  touted  several 
clients  who  are  represented 
by  the  executive.  Though 
Dorfman  has  denied  any  im¬ 
proper  behavior,  investigators 
are  examining  whether  or 
not  federal  securities  laws 
were  violated. 

Last  October,  Money  and 
Dorfman  agreed  to  a  paid 
leave  of  absence  pending  an 
internal  investigation  of  the 
matter. 

As  part  of  that  investiga¬ 
tion,  Frank  Lalli,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  at  Money,  asked  Dorfman 
for  the  names  of  all  sources 
that  were  mentioned  in  Dorf¬ 
man’s  financial  columns. 

“The  serious  issues  raised 
about  Dorfman  and  his 
sources  convinced  me  that  I 
had  to  know  his  sources  for 
his  Money  columns,”  Lalli 
said  in  a  statement  issued  af¬ 


ter  Dorfman’s  firing.  “I  needed  that  information  to 
maintain  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  publish.  Dorfman  declined  to  tell  me  who 
his  sources  were. 

“Time  Inc.  has  long  understood  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  protect  sources,”  Lalli’s  statement  continued. 
“We  have  defended  that  principle  in  court  and  re¬ 
main  committed  to  it  today.  But  protecting  sources 
is  not  the  issue.” 

But  Dorfman,  easily  recognizable  for  his  feisty 
style  and  rapid-fire  delivery,  defended  his  decision 
not  to  reveal  his  sources. 

At  least  one  “highly  sensitive  story”  written  for 
the  magazine  involves  Time  Warner,  Time  Inc.’s  par¬ 
ent  company,  Dorfman  said  in  his  statement.  “How 
could  I  pKJSsibly  disclose  to  Time  Inc.  the  source  of 
that  material?”  he  asked. 

In  his  statement,  Dorfman  added  that  he  has 
asked  his  attorney  “to  begin  arbitration  proceed¬ 
ings,  as  covered  under  my  contract.” 

Before  joining  Money,  Dorfman  wrote  a  financial 
column  for  USA  Today  for  eight  years.  He  also 
penned  the  “Heard  on  the  Street”  column  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  during  the  1960s. 


Joe  D.  Smith 
sells  La.  daily 


VL  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  will  buy  the  40,500<ir- 
culation  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk  for  $62 
million  cash,  according  to  an  announcement. 

le  acquisition  is  expected  to  close  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 

The  Daily  Town  Talk  has  been  owned  by  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  its  original  founders  since  it  first  began  pub¬ 
lishing  in  1883.  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr,  currently  the  chair¬ 
man  of  McCormick  &  Co.,  parent  company  of  the 
Town  Talk  and  of  McCormick  Graphics,  a  commer¬ 
cial-printing  subsidiary,  has  been  with  the  company 
for  over  50  years. 

Smith  served  as  president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in  1976-1978,  and  also 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Larry  D.  Smith,  president  of 
the  company  and  son  of  Joe  D.  Smith,  also  has 
served  as  a  director  of  SNPA. 
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BY  LAURA  REINA 


HEN  LARRY  MCDERMOTT,  executive  editor  of  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Union-News  first  saw  what  was 
published  in  his  paper  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  5, 
be  knew  he  was  going  to  get  some  complaints.  He 
just  had  no  idea  how  many. 

To  be  exact,  168.  And  they  were  all  regarding  a 
graphic  photo,  plastering  the  front  page,  of  local 
high  school  students  looking  at  cats  they  just  dis¬ 
sected  in  biology  class. 

“I  have  to  say  we  have  seen  little  furor  as  fierce 
as  that  over  the  cats,”  McDermott  commented. 

Though  readers  were  angry  and  upset,  and  the 
paper  received  a  lot  of  complaints,  in  the  end  only 
three  subscribers  canceled, 
said  McDermott. 

“When  people  are  upset 
with  a  newspaper,  it’s  com¬ 
mon  they  will  cancel,”  ob¬ 
served  McDermott. 

But  no  advertisers  can¬ 
celed,  he  said. 

The  paper  took  readers’ 
complaints  seriously,  and  in  a 
Dec.  10  editorial,  McDermott 
admitted  to  readers  that  pub¬ 
lishing  the  photo  was  a  mis¬ 
take  —  literally.  He  wrote: 

“It  isn’t  a  pretty  picture, 

but  here’s  what  happened.  The  controversial  front  page 
“The  top  editors  never  ac¬ 
tually  saw  the  photograph 
before  it  appeared  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  They  were  given  a  cursory  description  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  and  a  city  editor  who  had  seen  a 
proof  of  the  picture  wondered  aloud  how  cat 
lovers  would  react. 

“But  the  folks  in  charge  didn’t  stop  to  take  a 
look  —  until  it  was  too  late  to  select  another  pho- 


AtuUotny  lesson 
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having  too  much  fun  with  this,  but  some  “news¬ 
room  humor”  was  unavoidable.  For  example,  he  re¬ 
ceived  such  books  ns  101  Things  to  Do  With  a 
Dead  Cat,  and  the  occasional  “meow”  as  he  passed 
by,  from  his  staff. 

“You  have  to  have  levity  to  keep  perspective,”  he 
commented. 

And  McDermott  used  his  Dec.  10  editorial  to  help 
put  things  in  perspective  for  his  readers; 

“Allow  me  to  note  here  that  editors  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  dealing  with  the  incongruities  of  newspa¬ 
per  readers. 

“For  example,  not  a  single  reader  complained 
when  we  published  a  front-page  photo  July'  21, 
1994,  showing  the  bodies  of  Rwandan  refugees,  but 
168  complained  about  the  dead  cats.  And  while  we 
refused  to  publish  photos  showing  the  bodies  of 
two  murder  victims  lying  in  the  streets  of  Holyoke 
this  past  week  because  we  felt  that  would  be  in 
poor  taste,  local  television  did  so  without,  we 
assume,  hearing  a  peep  from  viewers.” 


McDermott  further  explained  to  E&P  how  this 
photo  mishap  is  an  example  of  Murphy’s  Law  at  its 
finest. 

Due  to  technical  problems,  the  photo  editor 
didn’t  have  prints  available  to  show  the  news  edi¬ 
tor,  which  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence.  The  news 
editor  normally  chooses  which  photos  will  run  in 
the  paper  —  but  in  this  rare  instance,  it  was  left  up 
to  the  photo  editor. 

“The  one  night  it  occurred,  it  presented  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  end,”  said  McDermott. 

McDermott  admitted  it  was  important  to  resist 
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BY  M.L.  STEIN 


Haunting  past 


ONAI.D  SEGRETTI.THE  so-called  “dirty  trickster” 
in  President  Richard  Nixon’s  reelection  cam- 
paign.blames  the  media  for  his  withdrawing  his 
candidacy  for  an  Orange  County,  Calif.,  judgeship. 

“Reporters  did  not  ask  me  one  sensible,  sub¬ 
stantive  question,”  fumed  Segretti,  a  Newport 
Beach  law}'er,  in  an  interview.  “All  they  wanted  to 
talk  about  was  Nixon.” 

Following  the  1972  presidential  campaign,  Seg¬ 
retti  served  4'/2  months  in  prison  on  his  misde¬ 
meanor  conviction  on  charges  of  distributing 
anonymous  political  litera¬ 
ture  on  Nixon’s  behalf. 

In  a  bitterly  worded  press 
release,  Segretti,  53,  said  that 
in  launching  his  campaign 
for  the  Superior  Court 
judgeship,“I  failed  to  consid¬ 
er  that  the  media  will  never 
forget  that  I  was  involved  in 
the  reelection  campaign  of 
President  Nixon  23  years 
ago. 

“What  I  had  hoped  would 
be  a  low-key,  dignifled  cam¬ 
paign  for  judicial  office 
(which  merits  dignity  and 
respect)  has  turned  into 
something  altogether  differ¬ 
ent,  sensationalizing  the 
events  of  23  years  ago,  instead  of  focusing  on  the 
issues  of  today.  My  experience  practicing  law  and 
my  life  in  1995  have  been  completely  ignored.” 

The  press,  Segretti  complained,  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  credentials  for  the  judgeship,  which  in¬ 
cluded  graduation  from  the  prestigious  Boalt  Hall 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley,  four  years  as  a  captain  in  the  Army  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate  General  Corps,  teaching  at  the  Corps’ 
school  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  Bronze  Star 
for  service  in  Vietnam  and  17  years  as  a  practic¬ 
ing  attorney. 

Also  ignored,  he  went  on,  was  his  motivation 
for  running:  “Serious  deficiences  in  the  judicial 
system,”  including  an  overburdened  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system,  the  rising  cost  of  legal  services  and  a 
“legal  lottery  in  which  juries  make  huge  awards 
for  relatively  small  grievances.” 

“I  believed  that  by  sitting  as  a  Superior  Court 
judge,  I  could  have  addressed  some  of  those 
problems,”  he  contended,  after  pulling  out  of  the 


Former  Nixon 
'dirty  trickster, ' 
Donald  Segretti, 
blames  the 
media  for  his 
withdrawing 
from  judgeship 
race 


race  four  days  after  entering  it. 

In  a  further  slap  at  the  media,  Segretti  com¬ 
mented:  “While  I  have  been  told  that  I  could  win 
this  election,  I  have  to  ask  myself,  At  what  cost?’ 
Not  only  would  my  family  suffer,  the  office  of  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  might  suffer  loss  of  dignity. 
The  resulting  cost  to  both  my  family  and  the  judi¬ 
cial  system  is  something  I  do  not  wish  to  endure.” 

In  the  interview,  Segretti  recalled:  “All  they  [the 
media]  wanted  was  to  sensationalize  what  hap¬ 
pened  a  long  time  ago.  They  completely  lost  sight 
of  what  they  should  have  been  concentrating  on. 
What  they  wanted  was  to  portray  me  as  a  flam¬ 
boyant,  controversial  figure.  They  looked  only  for 
sound  bites.” 


Resigned  editor 
named 

circulation  veep 

Nearly  a  year  after  admitting  to  plagiarism 
and  resigning  as  Chicago  Sun-Times  editorial 
page  editor,  Mark  Homung  was  named  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  vice  president  of  circulation. 

Hornung’s  appointment  was  announced  the 
same  day  the  Sun-Times  said  it  had  filed  an  interim 
report  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  show¬ 
ing  the  newspaper’s  average  daily  circulation  had 
exceeded  500,000  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a 
year. 

Homung  had  been  editorial  page  editor  for  two 
years  when  a  Sun-Times  reader  noticed  that  whole 
parts  of  his  Feb.  24, 1995  column  had  been  lifted 
from  a  Washington  Post  editorial  of  the  day  before. 
Homung  resigned  March  9. 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation  from  the  editorial 
position,  Sun-Times  officials  said  they  would  try  to 
find  a  place  in  the  corporate  offices  for  him. 

In  June,  they  did,  appointing  Homung  director 
of  distribution.  In  September,  he  was  promoted  to 
head  of  the  consumer  sales  and  service  area  of  the 
circulation  department. 

Hornung’s  journalistic  crimes  don’t  “mean  he 
should  have  his  head  chopped  off,”  Larry  Perrotto, 
president  of  Sun-Times  parent  Hollinger  Interna¬ 
tional  told  the  Chicago  Reader's  media  writer, 
Michael  Miner,  at  the  time.  “My  God,  who  of  us  has 
not  made  a  mistake  in  his  life?” 
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BY  MIKE  KOSCHIK 


Humor  on  the 
police  beat 


NY  NEWSPERSON  WHO’S  woriced  the  police  beat, 
«sjx?cially  in  a  small  town,  knows  how  dull  and  stu- 
fi^ing  it  can  be. 

DriHiken  driving,  vandalism  and  the  ubiquitous 
“d^estic  dispute”  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  re¬ 
porter’s  police  log  stories.You  can  only  be  limited- 
ly  creative  with  that  kind  of  fare. 

Or  can  you? 

At  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Guardian,  they’ve  made 
the  local  crime  report  one  of  the  best-read  features 
in  the  13,000-circulation  weekly.  The  column 
draws  readers,  but  not  because  they  want  to  see 
whether  their  wife-abusing  neighbor  has  finally 
been  cited  or  if  that  hot-rodding  teenager  down 
the  street  has  been  caught 

Among  the  They  read  the  Crimewatch 

.  I  .  column  because  it’s  funny. 

dStOniSlilinQ  Yes,  that’s  right, humor  on 
r  r  .  I  the  police  beat. The  items 

TdCBtS  Ot  tll6  from  the  police  log  are  re- 

^  .  ,  ported  factually  in  the 

L/rini6WdtCn  Guardian,  but  with  tongue 

.  .  ,  in  cheek. 

COlUnin  IS  tflB  The  pieces  are  written  m  a 
I  •  •  manner  that  hurts  no  one,  es- 

fact  that  It  IS  pecially  the  individuals  in- 

,  volved.This  is  done  in  part 

written  by  a  by  not  using  the  names  or  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  perpetrators. 

bdnk  GITiplOySG.  ’^ore  importantly  for  the 

police  beat  writer,  he’s  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  his  imagination 
and  produce  some  creatively 

written  pieces. 

In  one  item  Crimewatch  reponed:  “Nowhere  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  will  you  find  the  names  of  a 
pair  of  Monroe  motorists  who  recently  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Monroe  County  Sheriff’s  Depart¬ 
ment  deputy  and  his  radar  gun. 

“The  deputy  clocked  the  pair  going  62  mph  in  a 
50  mph  zone. The  flashing  lights  and  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  cruiser  didn’t  seem  to  affect  the  mission 
of  the  driver  at  first,  but  eventually  he  decided  to 
pull  to  the  side  of  the  road  after  weaving  in  and 
out  of  both  lanes. 

“When  asked  how  much  was  consumed,  the  dri¬ 
ver  wisely,  and  oh  so  eloquently  stated, ‘Enough.’ 


Koschik  is  a  part-time  copy  editor  and  freelance 
writer  who  lives  in  Lambertville,  Mich. 


“True  enough,  it  was  enough,”  said  the  Crime¬ 
watch  report.  After  failing  a  series  of  sobriety  tests, 
the  driver  blew  a  .24  on  the  breathalizer  (NOTE: 

.10  in  considered  DUI  in  Michigan). 

“So  drunk  was  he  that  his  female  companion 
had  to  get  the  wallet  out  of  his  pocket  for  identifi¬ 
cation.  At  one  time  during  the  tests,  he  stated  to 
the  officer,  ‘You  might  as  well  arrest  me.’ 

“Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,”  noted  the  Crimewatch 
writer.  “The  man  was  tanked  in  the  county  pen 
and  his  license  destroyed.” 

Not  bad  prose  for  a  banker.  Yep,  among  the  as¬ 
tonishing  facets  of  the  Crimewatch  column  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  written  by  a  bank  employee. 

Earl  Duby,  a  23-year-old  who  works  in  the  audit 
department  of  a  Monroe  bank,  writes  virtually  all 
of  the  columns  as  a  stringer. 

Duby,  who  has  been  writing  since  high  school 
but  said  he  can’t  make  journalism  pay  as  a  full-time 
career,  has  been  stringing  for  the  Guardian  for 
about  five  years.  He  started  doing  the  column  “be¬ 
cause  I  needed  the  money.  Dan  (Rowe,  the 
Guardian's  editor)  told  me  to  go  to  the  court¬ 
house,  pick  out  the  reports  I  wanted,  but  to  not 
use  names  or  addresses.  The  most  important  thing 
he  said  was  to  ‘have  fun  with  it.’  ” 

Rowe  conceived  the  idea  for  Crimewatch  in 
1994  when  the  Guardian  switched  from  Thursday 
to  Sunday  publication. 

“We  had  always  veered  away  from  crime  news, 
because  the  daily  paper  (in 
Monroe)  does  a  thorough  job 
covering  that  area,”  said 
Rowe.  But  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  change,  he  also  did  some 
redesign  of  both  the  layout 
and  content  of  the  paper.  He 
wanted  to  do  some  type  of 
report  on  local  crime  activity 
“because  it  happens  and  we 
feel  we’d  be  an  incomplete 
paper  without  some  cover¬ 
age.” 

Crime  reports  “can  be  the 
driest  thing  in  a  newspaper 
and  straight  police  log  stories 
wouldn’t  have  fit  our  pur-  Earl  Duby,  a  23-year-old  who 
pose”  as  a  weekly  which  usu-  works  in  the  audit  department 
ally  reports  about  people’s  of  a  Monroe  bank,  writes  virtu- 
activities  in  the  community  ally  all  of  the  columns  as  a 
and  gives  major  coverage  to  stringer. 
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local  events  such  as  the  Thanksgiving  parade,  said 
Rowe. 

“In  addition,  we  recognize  that  fear  of  crime  is 
widespread  and,  although  that  fear  may  sometimes 
be  unreasonable,  we  don’t  want  to  contribute  to 
people’s  concerns  with  detailed  blood-and-guts  re¬ 
ports,”  Rowe  noted.  “Crime,  per  se,  is  not  a  funny 
situation,”  he  stated. 

But  it  is  a  facet  of  human  behavior  and  an  im¬ 
portant  area  of  journalistic  interest.  So  Rowe  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Guardian  should  take  a  less-threat¬ 
ening  look  at  crime. 

“We  don’t  get  into  reporting  really  serious  stuff 
nor  do  we  do  anything  on  drunkjen]  driving  acci¬ 
dents,”  said  Rowe. 

Or,  as  Duby  put  it, “no  rapes,  no  murders,  no 
child  molestation,  even  though  they  occur  here 
just  like  anywhere  else.” 

“We  pretty  much  stick  to  petty  crimes,  but  even 
then  we  don’t  treat  them  entirely  lightly,”  said 
Rowe.  “We  make  a  point  of  including  the  punish¬ 
ment  that’s  meted  out.” 

Rowe  believes  most  incidents  that  end  up  on 
the  police  log  in  a  community  such  as  Monroe  are 
the  result  of  ordinary  citizens  in  a  moment  of  aber¬ 
rant  behavior. 

“Most  things  that  you  pick  up  off  a  local  police 
blotter  are  the  result  of  what  I  call  ‘a  dumb  attack,’” 
he  said. 

“The  person  involved  is  already  usually  embar¬ 
rassed  or  resentful,  and  w'e  don’t  see  any  point  in 
adding  to  his  woes,”  by  publishing  his  name  or 
even  identifying  the  neighborhood  in  which  the 
events  occurred,  Rowe  noted. 

“As  a  weekly,  we  feel  we  have  a  level  of  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  meet.  Our  purpose  is  to  inform  and 
entertain.  But,  being  journalists,  we  believe  we  can 
report  on  these  events  with  a  jaundiced  eye  and, 
with  that  view,  there’s  often  a  certain  amount  of 
humor  involved.” 

The  reports  are  a  window  into  the  human  psy¬ 
che. 

For  example,  one  Crimewatch  item  reported 
that  a  man  noticed  his  estranged  wife  sitting  in  his 
car  parked  in  front  of  his  house.  Later,  he  found 
one  of  the  tires  was  flat. 

The  man  called  sheriff’s  deputies  to  arrest  the 
woman.  But,  after  checking,  the  officers  found  the 
vehicle  was  registered  in  her  name.  There’s  no  law 
against  flattening  one’s  own  tire  they  told  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  complainant  as  his  soon-to-be  ex-wife 
went  free. 

Another  story  showed  how  plain  dumb  people 
can  be.  The  Guardian  reported:  “The  Monroe  man 
was  tooling  about  town  in  an  uncleansed  car 
when  Monroe  police  pulled  him  over  because  his 
license  plate  was  so  dirty  the  officers  couldn’t  read 
the  numbers  or  the  expiration  date.” 

The  driver  couldn’t  produce  a  vehicle  registra¬ 
tion,  claiming  he  had  just  bought  the  car  that  day. 
When  the  police  then  asked  for  the  bill  of  sale  and 
transfer  form  from  the  previous  owner,  he  could¬ 
n’t  produce  those,  either. 

When  the  officers  explained  that  they  pulled 
him  over  because  of  the  dirty  plate,  he  responded 


that  the  plate  wasn’t  even  his  and  didn’t  belong  on 
the  car. 

“The  driver  quickly  caught  his  mistake  and  tried 
covering  it  up,”  the  Crimewatch  report  continued. 
“He  was  just  going  over  to  a  friend’s  house  . . .  and 
didn’t  think  it  would  be  a  problem  to  throw  on  a 
plate  from  another  vehicle.” 

The  final  straw  came  when  the  police  found 
that  the  vehicle  identification  number  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  car’s  dashboard. 

The  report  concluded:  “The  car  was  towed  and 
impounded.  The  driver,  who  failed  to  clean  his 
plate,  was  excused  from  the  table  . .  .  ”  with  a  cita¬ 
tion. 

Still  another  item  told  of  a  man  stopped  by  sher¬ 
iff’s  deputies  for  speeding. 

When  he  exited  his  car,  the 
deputy  noted  an  alligator 
clip  on  the  vehicle’s  floor. 

“Curious  that,  an  electronics 
hobbyist,  perhaps?”  wrote 
Duby. 

After  writing  a  ticket,  the 
deputy  asked  if  the  vehicle 
might  contain  any  weapons 
or  drugs.  “The  driver  assured 
the  officer  nonesuch  were  therein  contained,”  the 
news  report  continued. 

The  officer  asked  if  he  might  look  inside  the  ve¬ 
hicle  and  the  driver  consented. 

“Within  the  car,  the  deputy  discovered  a  cooler 
which  allegedly  smelled  of  marijuana,  a  box  of 
plastic  bags,  a  hand  scale,  and  a  plastic  bag  con¬ 
taining  green  stems  and  seeds. 

“Patting  down  the  driver  to  assure  he  was  un¬ 
armed,  the  deputy  asked  him  to  empty  his  pockets 
and  discovered  a  bag  containing  a  compressed 
portion  of  a  green,  leafy  substance  with  an  odor 
similar  to  that  of  marijuana.  The  driver  explained . .  . 
he  had  purchased  the  material  some  four  or  five 
days  before  and  it  had  slipped  his  mind”  that  it  was 
there. 

Reporter  Duby  isn’t  above  using  some  editorial 
license  to  express  his  opinion  of  a  malefactor.  One 
item  reported  the  actions  of  a  man  who  was  in  the 
process  of  ending  a  three-year  relationship  with 
his  girlfriend  who  was  four  months  pregnant  with 
the  couple’s  second  child. 

He  “allegedly  grabbed  the  woman  by  the  hair 
and  slammed  her  head  into  a  parked  car,  then 
pushed  her  around  the  parking  lot  and  knocked 
her  down.” 

He  then  proceeded  to  do  the  same  thing  to  a  fe¬ 
male  friend  of  hers. 

The  reporter  opined:  “Pity  horsewhips  aren’t  as 
handy  as  once  they  were.This  fellow  sounds  like  a 
candidate  for  application.” 

Duby  said  writing  the  column  “helps  me  vent” 
when  people  upset  him.  He  describes  the  reports 
as  “just  social  commentary  —  my  little  outlook  on 
life.”  He  loves  writing  the  reports  and  “it’s  not  hard 
for  me  to  be  sarcastic,”  he  said. 

Producing  the  column  takes  less  than  two  hours 
each  week,  Duby  said.  He  spends  about  an  hour 
(See  Police  Beat  on  page  36) 


Reporter  Duby 
isn’t  above  using 
some  editorial 
license  to  express 
his  opinion  of  a 
malefactor 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 


Big  Apple  vs. 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


IT’S  THE  BIG  Apple  versus  Bloomsburg, 

Pa.  The  Village  Voice  berating  the  Voice  at 
Bloomsburg  University.  The  big  New  York 
City  law  firm  picking  on  the  volunteer  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  from  rural  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

It’s  the  Village  Voice,  owned  by  Hartz  Moun¬ 
tain,  producers  of  cat  and  dog  food,  growling 
about  going  to  court  to  punish  a  student  news¬ 
paper  for  allegedly  stealing  its  name. 

That  perception  has  become  a  public 
relations  nightmare  for  the  Village  Voice,  the 
anti-establishment  New 
York  City  weekly  with  the 
wondrous  bottom  line. 

“We  have  not  initiated  a 
lawsuit,”  said  Alexandra 
Nicholson,  an  attorney  for 
Lankenau,  Kovner  &  Kurtz, 
the  Village  Voice  law  firm. 
“We  sent  them  a  letter.  We 
want  to  talk  to  Bloomsburg 
and  work  this  out.” 

William  J.  Green,  the  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  campus  paper, 
said  the  Village  Voice  had 
acted  like  the  big  business 
bullies  its  reporters  have 
won  a  reputation  for  pursu¬ 
ing. 

“They  could  have  called  us  on  the  telephone,” 
Green  said,  pointing  out  that  the  New  York 
City’s  paper  law  firm  sent  a  threatening  letter  to 
Peter  Mayes,  then  the  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Bloomsburg  student  paper. 

“The  kids  were  scared  to  death.  I  always  con¬ 
sidered  the  Village  Voice  to  be  a  supporter  of  the 
free  press,  not  a  predator.” 

Nicholson,  the  Village  Voice  attorney,  said  she 
used  typical  legal  language  in  her  letter  to  the 
Bloomsburg  University  newspaper. 

“It’s  a  general  principle  of  trademark  law  that  if 
you  develop  a  certain  reputation,  you  must  vigor¬ 
ously  defend  it,”  the  attorney  said. 

But  the  Village  Voice  has  been  found  guilty  by 
educational,  legal  and  media  organizations  of 
launching  a  mean-spirited  attack  on  a  student  pa- 


It’s  the  V’ilUi}>c 
Vitice,  rued  by 
lliirlz  Mountain, 
producers  of  cat 
anil  doj>  food, 
}>roniin}>  abend 
fiffin}*  /o  court  to 
piniish  a  student 
neirspaper  for 
allegedly 
stealing*  its  name 


Wolper,  professor  of  journalism  at  the  Newark 
campus  of  Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  E&P. 


per  with  minimal  resources.  And  some  of  these 
groups,  who  have  been  researching  the  trademark 
laws,  say  the  Village  Voice  may  have  created  a  le¬ 
gal  bacldash  that  might  hurt  them  in  the  future. 

“There  are  many  papers  all  over  the  country 
that  have  the  name  ‘Voice’  in  it,  and  some  of  them 
may  predate  the  Village  Voice,  said  Theresa 
Vitzhum,  the  media  legal  counsel  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Vitzhum 
also  has  offered  legal  and  research  assistance  to 
the  Bloomsburg  student  paper. 

“They  are  a  member  of  our  association  and  we 
will  support  them  just  as  we  would  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  or  any  other  one  of  our 
newspapers,”  she  said. 

BATTLE  FOR  GOOD  PRESS 

The  Voice  of  Bloomsburg,  meanwhile,  is 
winning  the  battle  of  media  opinion. 

“They  have  been  very  effective  in  getting  their 
message  out,”  said  Nicholson  with  a  laugh.  “It  cer¬ 
tainly  bodes  well  for  their  journalistic  future.” 

Bloomsburg  students  say  the  Village  Voice  has 
earned  all  the  negative  press  coverage  it  has 
received. 

“We  are  hardly  a  threat  to  them,”  said  Hank 
Domin,  the  new  editor  in  chief  of  the  student-run 
weekly.  “We  don’t  even  look  like  them.We  cover 
Bloomsburg.They  cover  New  York  City.  Most  of 
us  had  never  even  heard  of  them.” 

Jeff  Durham,  the  news  editor  of  the 
Williamsport  Sun-Gazette,  led  the  chorus  of  anti- 
Village  Voice  rhetoric. 

“You  go  to  college  to  get  an  education,” 

Durham  wrote  in  his  column.  “This  is  a  great  edu¬ 
cation  for  Bloomsburg’s  fine  undergraduates  on 
how  ridiculous  the  real  world  can  be. 

“Maybe,  if  they  are  forced  to  rename  the  paper, 
they’d  call  it  the  ‘Voice  of  Reason.’  That’s  one 
name  the  Village  Voice  doesn’t  claim  or  own.” 

The  student  paper  was  founded  in  1924  as  the 
Maroon  And  Gold.  It  changed  its  name  in  1974  to 
the  Campus  Voice  and  then  shortened  it  in  1983 
to  the  Voice. 

It  distributes  its  5,000-free-circulation  paper  on 
Thursdays  around  the  campus,  and  sends  another 
hundred  or  so  to  the  downtown  Bloomsburg 
shops  and  a  hotel. 

The  Village  Voice  was  founded  in  1955  in 
Greenwich  Village,  as  an  alternative  weekly  news¬ 
paper  that  was  known  for  its  muckraking  and  its 
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reporting  on  the 
New  York  City 
culture  scene.  It  is 
published  every 
Wednesday,  sells 
for  $1.25,  and  has 
a  circulation  of 
138,636,  with  an 
unknown  number 
being  sold  in 
Bloomsburg. 

Mark  Goodman, 
executive  director 
of  the  Student  Press 
Law  Center,  said  the 
Village  Voice,  until 
now,  had  been  one 
of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  supporters  of 
the  campus  press. 

“Their  paper,  be¬ 
cause  of  Nat 
HentofiTs  column, 
has  done  more  for 
the  student  press 
than  any  other  pa¬ 
per  in  the  countryf 
Goodman  said.  “It  is 
ironic  that  now 
they  are  going  after 
a  college  newspa- 
peif 

Ava  Seave,  general  manager  of  the  MUagg 
Voice,  said  her  lawyers  handle  about  five 
cases  a  year  involving  alleged  infiingement 
of  the  paper’s  name. 

“We  always  resolve  it  so  there  won’t  be 
any  court  fight,”  Seave  said.  “Believe  me,  we 
don’t  want  to  be  seen  as  the  big,  bad  Voice 
going  after  the  little  kids  in  Bloomsbuig.” 

She  acknowledged  the  Village  Voice  at¬ 
torneys  made  a  tactical  error  when  it 
launched  its  hardhitting  trademark  defense 
letter  at  the  student  editors.  “That  was  a 
mistake,”  Seave  conceded.  “It  wasn’t  fiur  to 
subject  the  kids  to  that.  Mea  culpa.” 


ter  our  meeting.  We 
heard  about  it  ftom 
our  joumalian  pro¬ 
fessors.  We  didn’t 
puWMi  our  story 
until  three  day’s  af¬ 
ter  they  did.” 

The  which 
has  an  annual  bud¬ 
get  of  $32,000,  then 
looked  around  for 
someone  to  repre¬ 
sent  them. 

So  they  contact¬ 
ed  Wayne  S. 
Melnkk,  the  legal 
counsel  to  the  14- 
school  State  System 
of  Higher 
Education  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  some 
temporary 
asastance. 

Melnick  told  the 
VUlageVoUxxHxY 
didn’t  have  a  case. 

“I  have  reviewed 
copies  of  both  pub¬ 
lications  and  M  to 
see  the  mimicry 
wluch  you  contend 
is  deliberately  pat¬ 
terned  upon  your  client’s  publication,”  he 
said  in  a  Dec.  1  letter  to  Alexandra  NiclKrf- 


The  New  York 
City-based 
Village  Voice 
(top)  claims  the 
nameplate 
of  the 

Bloomsburg 
University 
student 
newspaper, 
the  Voice 
(hottom),  is  in 
violation  of  its 
trademark 
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Students  march  in  Washington 


“In  addition  to  the  feet  that  you  have 
usurped  our  client’s  exact  federally 
registered  trademark  as  the  title  of  your 
newspaper,  other  elements  erf  your  publica¬ 
tion  also  represent  infringements  of  our 
client’s  rights.” 

The  Village  Voice  attorney  also  accused 
the  Voice  of  Bloomsburg  University  of  “de¬ 
liberately”  trying  to“mimic”  the  New  York 
aty  weekly  and  trade  on  its  reputation. 

“We  believe  that  your  use  of  the  title  the 
Voice . . .  clearly  causes  confusion  with  our 
client’s  publication  and  represents  an  obvi¬ 
ous  attempt  to  trade  on  our  client’s  reputa¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  publishing ...”  Nichol¬ 
son  wrote. 

“Accordingly’,  we  insist  that  you  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  prevent  any  further  confu¬ 
sion  and  damage  to  our  client’s  valuable 
rights . . . .” 

The  Voice  of  Bloomsburg,  which  has  no 
attorney,  called  a  staff  meetup. 

“We  voted  25  to  0  to  fight  for  our  name,” 
said  Domin,  the  editor  in  chief  “The  name 
means  a  lot  to  us.”  But  word  of  the  student 
paper’s  plight  leaked. 

“We  got  scooped  on  our  own  storyf  said 
Domin.  “The  [Bloomsburg]  Press- 
Enterprise  ran  a  fiont-page  story’  the  day  af¬ 


“I  also  find  it  hard  to  imagine  that  the 
Voice,  a  small  distribution,  not-for-profit  stu¬ 
dent-run  publication  would  gain  advant^ 
through  mimicry  of  your  client’s  product.” 

Nicholson  didn’t  call  Melnick  until  the 
day  aStet  Editor  &  Publisher  fsssf\  a  copy 
of  his  letter  to  her  office  at  1740  Broadway. 

“It  apparently  got  lost,”  Nicholson  said  af¬ 
ter  receivir^  a  copy  of  it.  “It’s  only 
addressed  to  me.  If  a  letter  doeai’t  have  the 
name  of  the  law  firm  on  it,  they  don’t  deliv¬ 
er  it  to  us.” 

Tom  Mumm,a  spokesperson  for  1740 
Broadway,  wiiere  Nicholstm  has  her 
offices,  confirmed  Nicholscm’s  postal  analy¬ 
sis.  “  If  the  name  of  the  company  is  not  on 
the  envelope,  we  just  put  it  on  a  pile  and  it 
stays  in  limbo,”  he  said. 

Scott  Shewell,  the  direaor  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  system,  confirmed  that  Nicholson 
called  Melnick  the  day  after  ^  saw  the 
Mebiick  letter. 

“She  said  some  reporter  had  fexed  her  a 
copy  of  the  letter  and  blamed  it  on  tlK 
pcetal  service,”  he  said.  ■ 


HOW  IT  ALL  BEGAN 

Nicholson,  of  the  Village  Voice  law  firm, 
says  she  is  imcertain  how  she  learned 
about  the  existence  of  the  Bloomsburg  pa¬ 
per. 

“It  was  either  from  one  of  our  readers  or 
firom  our  trademark  watch  service,”  she 
said.  On  Nov.  13,  she  then  sent  off  a  certi¬ 
fied,  return  receipt  requested  letter  to 
Mayes,  then  the  editor  in  chief  of  the  Voice 
of  Bloomsburg. 

“It  has  just  come  to  our  attention  that 
you  are  publishing  a  newspaper  entitled 
the  Voice”  the  letter  said. 
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STOCK 

1/24/96 

1/17/96 

1/24/95 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY)* 

31.75 

32.375 

29.8125 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)** 

4.00 

3.75 

7.00 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

124.50 

124.00 

85.25 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

32.25 

31.75 

27.125 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

39.00 

39.75 

32.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

62.875 

61.875 

51.00 

Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY)*** 

16.75 

17.375 

11.50 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

22.625 

22.50 

19.25 

Hollinger  International  (NDQ)# 

10.875 

10.75 

12.25 

Knight-Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

65.00 

66.125 

52.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY)**** 

20.50 

20.00 

17.9375 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.125 

22.00 

22.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

30.25 

30.50 

27.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.75 

29.00 

22.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)# 

46.125 

46.875 

33.00 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

39.25 

38.875 

27.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)## 

32.50 

32.875 

22.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

62.75 

60.25 

52.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

279.50 

279.75 

240.50 

*  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/14/95 
Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend 
payable  1/3/95 


***  Adjusted  for  3  for  2  stock  split  as  of  10/3/95 
****  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  12/8/95 
#  American  Publishing  merged  with  Hollinger  Inc.  as  of  10/13/95 
##  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 
###  Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


STOCK 

1/24/96 

1/17/96 

1/24/95 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.00 

11.25 

12.00 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c,  d) 

21.25 

21.625 

15.875 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.46 

6.30 

5.70 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

21.875 

21.125 

17.00 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

55.75 

57.375 

40.375 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

13.875 

13.75 

14.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

19.50 

18.875 

16.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.25 

13.375 

14.75 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

22.625 

22.375 

20.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split-November  18, 1994 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Schroder  Wertheim  &  Co.  Inc. 


Southam  cuts  750 
from  work  force 


ANliDIAN  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY  Southam  Inc. 
is  eliminating  about  750  of  its  7,800  employees 
ov^  the  next  three  years  and  taking  a  pre-tax 
targe  against  1995  earnings  of  $120  million,  or 
$88.1  million  in  U.S.  dollars. 

The  unusual  charge  amounts  to  $80  million  af¬ 
ter-tax,  resulting  in  a  net  loss  for  the  year  for  the 
Toronto-based  company. 

Meanwhile,  income  from  continuing  operations 
was  expected  to  be  only  slightly  lower  than  in 
1994,  despite  a  $35  million  increase  in  newsprint 
expense. 

About  $40  million  of  the  special  charge  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  write  down  of  redundant  assets  at 
the  subsidiary  Pacific  Press,  associated  with  a  relo¬ 
cation  and  other  costs.  The  remaining  $80  million 
relates  to  employee-termination  costs. 

Southam  said  it  was  taking  these  actions  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  future  growth  and  to  restore  profitability. 

“We  must  offer  our  shareholders  the  kind  of  re¬ 
turns  they  have  every  right  to  expect,”  said  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  William  Ardell.  Among  other  initia¬ 
tives,  the  company  said  it  was  carrying  out  a  capi¬ 
tal  spending  program  worth  $250  million  and 
increasing  the  degree  to  which  Southam ’s  17  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  share  their  editorial  resources. 


Ex-publisher 
heads  National 
Geographic 

EER  newspaperman  REG  Murphy  becomes 
dent  and  CEO  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  takes  over  the  non- 
t  scientific  and  educational  organization  May 
1,  upon  the  retirement  of  Gilbert  M.  Grosvenor. 

Murphy,  currently  executive  vice  president  of 
National  Geographic,  has  been  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution. 


Puhtzer  ups 
dividend 


BZER  publishing  CO.  has  announced  an 
■o  increase  in  its  first-quarter  dividend, 
vidends  on  Common  Stock  and  Class  B  Corn- 
Stock  went  to  154  a  share  from  134  a  share, 
payable  Feb.  1  to  stockholders  of  record  Jan.  16. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Florida  paper 
to  print 
police  cards 

The  palm  beach  (Fla.)  County 
Lake  Worth  Herald  will  print  trading 
cards  for  police  officers  beginning  this 
month. 

The  newspaper  says  it  plans  to  print 
and  distribute  1,000  cards  to  each  offi¬ 
cer  as  a  public  service. The  cards  will 


be  reproduced  in  the  Lake  Worth  Her¬ 
ald  and  its  sister  newspapers,  the 
Coastal  Observer  and  Greenacres  Ob¬ 
server. 

Lake  Worth  Herald  editor  Jay  Kravetz 
said  the  project  came  to  light  after  edi¬ 
tors  saw  a  television  news  report 
“showing  how  a  community  was 
brought  together  and  how  kids  learned 
to  have  respect  for  police  officers  and 
look  up  to  them  as  heroes  through  trad¬ 
ing  cards  .  .  .  .  ” 


Switch  cycles 

Alabama’s  morning  Birmingham 
Post-Herald  and  afternoon  News 
will  swap  publishing  cycles  August  5. 

The  Post-Herald  is  owned  by  Scripps 
Howard.  The  News  is  a  property  of 
Advance  Publications.  The  changeover 
was  announced  in  1988  when  the  two 
newspapers  agreed  to  extend  their  joint¬ 
operating  agreement  to  2015.  The  move 
was  originally  set  for  1995. 


Felloivsbips 


COVERING 
HONG  KONG 

Seven  Fellowships  Offered  to  V.S.  Journalists 
For  Structured  On-Site  Program 

In  1997  the  British  crown  colony  of  Hong  Kong  will  become  a  part  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China.  The  transition  has  enormous  consequences  for  Hong  Kong’s  budding  democracy,  vibrant  econ¬ 
omy,  press  freedoms,  and  the  increasingly  global  nature  of  American  competitiveness. 

The  National  Press  Founilation  and  Vision  2047  are  pleased  to  offer  seven  full  fellow¬ 
ships  for  two  structured,  week-long  programs  in  Hong  Kong  for  U.S.-based  American  journalists.  The 
two  programs  will  take  place  March  11-15,  and  March  25-29.  The  fellowships  include  airfare, 
hotels,  meals  and  tuition. 


Among  the  topics  for  discussion  will  be  the  future  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  global  economic 
center;  the  changing  role  of  the  government  and  poUtical  parties;  whether  there  will  be  a  free  press 
after  the  transition;  the  status  of  women  and  ethnic  minorities;  Hong  Kong  culture  and  entertainment; 
etc.  This  will  be  supported  by  a  demographic  portrait  of  Hong  Kong  and  its  peoples,  including  current 
and  projected  population  growth,  land  mass,  natural  resources,  educational  systems,  judicial  system, 
etc.  There  will  be  site  visits  within  Hong  Kong  and  whenever  possible  requests  by  fellows  for  individual 
meetings  or  agendas  will  be  honored. 

To  apply,  fax  or  mail  the  following:  a  brief  letter  stating  why  you  and  your  news  organization 
would  benefit  from  the  fellowship;  a  letter  of  support  fi'om  your  supervising  editor  or  producer;  a 
one-page  bio,  and  a  non-returnable  sample  clip  or  tape.  Deadline  is  February  2“' 


National  Press  Foundation 

The  fax  number  is  202-662-1232;  the  phone  number  is  202-662-7356; 
the  e-mail  is  NPFlynn@aol.com. 


The  National  Press  Foundation  is  an  independent,  non-profit  organization  dedicated  to  promoting 
excellence  in  journalism.  Vision  2047  is  a  privately  funded,  non-profit  foundation  based  in  Hong  Kong. 


Excellence  in  Journalism 


National  Press  Foundation 
Washington  Journalism  Center 

1282  National*  Press  Building,  Washington,  DC  20045 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS  ^  compiuiI)  by  jan 


JIM  LA  WITZ, 

news  editor  at 
the  Ventura 
County  Star  in 
California,  has 
been  promoted 
to  assistant  man¬ 
aging 

editor/news. 

SHEILA  SCHMf7!Z,  features  edi¬ 
tor,  was  named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/graphics. 

EARL  R  RUSH,  director  of  sales  pro¬ 
jects  and  staff  developments  at  the 
Orange  County  Register,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  at  the 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  Sun. 

JOHN  RUNG,  33,  advertising  director 
at  the  Waukegan,  Ill.,  News-Sun,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  sales  & 
mariteting  at  the  Sterling,  V\.,  Daily 
Gazette. 

ROBERT  LOWRY,  controUer  of 
Central  Newspapers  Inc.,  is  overseeing 
the  company’s  financial  and  reporting 
function  following  the  departure  of 
treasurer  and  chief  fmancial  officer 
WAYNE  D.  WALLACE. 

RICK  GLADSTONE,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  business  and  financial  news  for 
the  Associated  Press  for  a  decade,  has 
been  named  business  news  editor  at 
the  news  service,  succeeding/4MES 


SHEMLA  sautrrz 

M.  KENNEDY,  who  was  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  multimedia  services. 

PEG  COUGHLIN,  day  editor  in 
AP’s  Kansas  City  bureau,  was  named 
assistant  chief  of  bureau  for  Missouri 
and  Kansas. 

BRIAN  G.  COOPER,  formerly  vice 
president  of  finance  and  controller 
with  Cox  Newspapers  in  Atlanta,  has 
been  promoted  to  a  new  position  in 
the  company,  senior  vice  president. 

BUDDY  SOLOMON,  director  of 
planning  and  analysis  for  the  parent, 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  was  named  con¬ 
troller  of  the  newspaper  division. 

Dayton  Daily  News  advertising  vice 
president  PATRICIA  T.  KEH  has 
joined  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  as 
senior  vice  president  of  marketing. 

She  succeeds  CAROL  HUDLER, 
now  president  and  publisher  at  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

Keil  has  worked  for  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  in  Little  Rock,  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
and  Post. 


■  DONNIS 

BAGGETT, 

assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning 
News,  has  been 
named  publisher 
ROBERT  MONG  JR.  of  the  Bryan- 

College  Station 
(Texas)  Eagle,  which  Morning  News 
parent  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  recently 
bought. 

Baggett,  who  has  held  editing  and 
reporting  positions  at  the  Morning 
News,  has  also  worked  for  the  East 
Texas  Eye  and  Longview  News- 
Journal. 

Baggett  currently  serves  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  Club  of  Dallas 
Foundation. 

ROBERT  W.  MONG  JR.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Morning  News,  was 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Messenger- 
Inquirer  in  Owensboro,  Ky,  which 
Belo  also  just  acquired. 

Mong  succeeds yOjffiV  HAGER, 
who  retires  as  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Owensboro  Publishing  Co.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Messenger- 
Inquirer. 

VINCE  VAWTER,  49,  managing  editor  at 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  has  been 
appointed  president  and  editor  at  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier.  Both  papers 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  E.W 
Scripps  Co. 


EARL  RUSH 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  daily  newspapers  or 
non-daily  newspaper 
groups. 


123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Phone  (505)  820-2700  •  Fax  (505)  820-2900 


Owen  Van  Essen 


Lee  Dirks 


JOHN  T  MOORE.  44,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  news  at  Scripps  Howard 
News  Service,  has  been  named  editor  at 
the  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  Telegram- 
Tribune. 

ANDY  FKHER,  \^o  has  served  as 
deputy  chief  of  staff,  press  secretary  and 
executive  assistant  to  Sen.  Richard  Lugar 
of  Indiana,  has  been  named  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Senate  Agriculture,  Nutrition 
and  Forestry  Committee,  \\4iich  is 
chaired  by  Lugar. 

Fisher  is  founder  and  former  owner  of 
the  Neivs  &  Farmer  of  Maryland. 
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TINA  NEWMAN,  home  delivery  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Escondido,  Calif.,  Times 
Advocate,  has  been  named  circulation 
director  at  the  Lake  County  Record-Bee, 
Lakeport,  Calif. 

RICHARD  JONES,  Dallas  sales  manager 
for  the  Papert  Companies,  has  been 
appointed  regional  sales  representative 
for  the  Southwest  at  Times  Mirror 
Marketing. 

REBECCA  KARIS,  circulation  director 
at  the  Ashland,  VCTs.,  Daity  Press,  has  been 
named  circulation  director  at  the  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  Daify’  Democrat. 

KAREN  BLOCK  JOHNESE,  coowner 
of  a  real  estate  finance  company  in 
Washington  state,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  community  afiairs  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

Earlier,  she  was  director  of  community 
affairs  at  the  Monterey  County  (Calif.) 
Herald. 

THOMAS  K  MtuGILUVRAY,  35, 

director  of  investments  at  Central 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  has  been 
named  chief  financial  officer. 

FELIX  WINTERNTTZ,  editorial  director 
at  Cincinnati  Magazine,  has  been 
appointed  special  projects  editor  at 
CityBeat,  Cincinnati. 

Earlier,  he  worked  at  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

KERRY  JOHNSON,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  Florida  Today, 

Melbourne,  Fla.,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  at  the  Jackson  (Term.)  Sun. 

JEAN  WERTZ,  a  copy  editor  at  the 
Meriden,  Conn.,  Record-Journal,  has  been 
promoted  to  news  editor. 

ELESABETH  PETRY,  a  copy  editor, 
was  named  assistant  local  news  editor. 

TERRI  IRACZYK-THOMAS,  retail 
advertising  manager  at  the  Press  of 
Atlantic  City  in  New  Jersey,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  manager. 


PHILLIP  G.  HPPIN,  art  director  at  City 
Pages,  Minneapolis,  has  been  named  art 
director  at  Catholic  Digest,  St.  Raul. 

DAVID  WARNER,  5 1 ,  deputy  city  editor 
at  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has 
been  appointed  city  editor/news. 

PAUL  MARYNIAK,  47,  city  hall 
bureau  chief,  was  named  city 
editor/enterprise. 

KENNETH  J.  DePAOLAJR.,  38,  direc¬ 
tor  of  retail  advertising  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising. 

ROBIN  INGLE,  33,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  was  promoted  to  display 
advertising  director. 

AUBREY  L.  WEBB,  publisher  of  the 
Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise,  has  been 


elected  president  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
RICHARD  L.  CONNOR,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  —  vice  president;  and  CARET 
VON  NEIZER,  publisher  of  the 
Amarillo  Daily  News  —  treasurer. 

DOLPH  ULLOTSON,  publisher  and 
editor  at  the  Galveston  County  Daity 
News,  who  served  as  president  in  1995, 
becomes  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  1996. 

TOM  KING,  editor  at  the  £Z  Paso 
(Texas)  Herald-Post,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Redding,  Calif.,  Record 
Searchlight.  Both  papers  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  E.W  Scripps  Co. 

He  succeeds  ROBERT  W,  EDKIN, 
who  retired  on  Jan.  8. 


the  most 

experienced  dim 
in  newspaper  executive 
recruitment 

Publishers,  corporate  executives,  general  managers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments — we’re  the  industry  professionals 
at  recruiting  these  key  people  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 
^  take  pride  in  the  qiMty  of  our  personal  service— it  has 
earned  us  many  close,  long-term  relationships.  Our  in-depth 
studies  (of  people  AND  positions)  are  backed  by  many  years 
of  experience  as  newspaper  management  consultants 
specializing  in  executive  recruitment. 


For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  847-991-6900. 


1605  Colonial  Parkway,  Suite  200  •  Inverness,  IL  60067-473^ 
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ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


BY  LAURA  REINA 


A  NUMBER  OF  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  stand  to  lose  a  lot  of 
money  as  a  result  of  complaints  made 
by  the  Fair  Housing  Council  of 
Suburban  Philadelphia  regarding  lan¬ 
guage  used  in  real  estate  classified  advertising. 

Theresa  Vitzthum,  media  law  counsel  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher’s  Association, 
explained  that  about  a  year  ago,  Roberta  Achten- 
berg,  who  was  then  the  fair 
housing  director  for  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 
(HUD),  issued  a  memo 
responding  to  industry  con¬ 
cerns  regarding  fair  housing 
enforcement,  and  clarifying 
fair  housing  issues. 

As  Achtenberg  was  meet¬ 
ing  with  media,  which  was 
right  before  the  memo  was 
issued,  the  Fair  Housing  Council  of  Suburban 
Philadelphia  (which  Vitzthum  described  as  a  pri¬ 
vate,  nongovernment-related  organization  which 
combs  real  estate  advertisements  for  language 
which  may  violate  the  Fair  Housing  Act)  slammed 
a  group  of  newspapers  with  complaints,  which 
were  filed  with  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations 
Commission  (PHRC). 

“So  what  we  have  right  now  is  12  newspapers, 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  alone,  facing  complaints,” 
said  Vitzthum.  (At  the  time  of  Vitzthum ’s 
inter\'iew  with  E&P,  she  didn’t  have  permission 
to  release  the  names  of  the  newspapers,  but  they 
include  both  dailies  and  weeklies.) 

Included  among  the  Fair  Housing  Council’s 
complaints  are  phrases  like  “mature,  leafy  neigh¬ 
borhood.”  The  council  is  also  allegedly  against 
such  phrases  as  “adults  only”  and  “no  children,”  ex¬ 
plained  Vitzthum. 

“Some  of  it  may  be  justified,  but  some  of  it  is 
just  ridiculous,”  said  Vitzthum. 

“The  problem  we’re  facing  is  that  these 
complaints  were  filed  over  a  year  ago,  and  an 
offer  to  settle  was  made  in  February  1995.  That 
was  flatly  rejected  and  no  further  action  occurred 
on  these  complaints  until  this  fall.  Now  these 
complaints  are  a  year  old  and  just  now  moving 
forward,”  she  added. 

The  state  legislature,  which  has  been  holding 
hearings  regarding  this  matter,  has  been  focusing 
on  the  uncertainty  of  language  and  procedure. 
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A  matter 
of  wording 


Pemisylvania 
net  i  'sp  fibers  face 
complaints 
about  latifiuafie 
used  in  real 
estate  classifieds 


Vitzthum  said  that  during  the  hearings,  the  leg¬ 
islature  has  heard  some  “terror  tales”  regarding 
the  PHRC.  For  example,  the  lawyer  representing 
the  defendant  is  not  allowed  to  ask  questions,  and 
the  PHRC,  which  is  a  government  agency,  in 
effect,  acts  as  an  advocate  for  the  complainant. 

“We  have  a  real  problem  with  the  fairness  of 
this  situation,”  Vitzthum  commented. 

Vitzthum  is  hoping  to  get  the  act  modified  by 
limiting  who  can  make  these  complaints,  by  insti¬ 
tuting  pre-complaint  conciliation,  and  by  stream¬ 
lining  the  post-complaint  process. 

“We  seem  to  have  some  support  in  legislature, 
but  we’re  still  in  the  process  of  negotiating  the  fi¬ 
nal  language  of  the  bill,”  Vitzthum  said. 

Vitzthum  said  the  hearings  could  possibly  take 
a  few  months. 

As  for  the  fate  of  the  papers’  real  estate  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  they  are  being  advised  to  call  her 
so  she  can  advise  them  on  the  relative  risk  of  the 
language  in  an  ad. 

If  all  doesn’t  go  well,  the  papers  in  question 
stand  to  lose  a  lot  of  cash:  Fines  for  the  first  viola¬ 
tion  are  $10,000  per  paper;  the  second  violation 
will  cost  each  paper  $25,000;  and  the  third  viola¬ 
tion,  and  each  subsequent  thereafter,  will  cost 
each  paper  $50,000,  said  Vitzthum. 

And  what  do  the  newspapers  gain  if  they  win? 

“Not  a  lot,”  replied  Vitzthum.  “They’ve  already 
lost  quite  a  bit  in  attorney’s  fees.” 


Beni  named  Parade 
president,  COO 

JOHN  J.  BENI  is  now  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Parade  Publications,  parent  of  newspa¬ 
per  magazines  Parade  and  react. 

Beni,  a  30-year  veteran  of  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try,  comes  to  Parade  from  the  New  York  Division  of 
Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  where  he  was  senior  vice 
president  and  general  manager  for  the  past  five 
years. 

Catherine  Hemlepp,  director  of  public  realtions 
for  Parade  Publications,  said  Beni  replaces  Frank 
McNulty,  who  retired  from  the  position  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1994,  but  acted  as  a  consultant  up  until  now. 

A  great  deal  of  Beni’s  attention  will  be  focused 
on  react,  the  interactive  news  and  entertainment 
weekly  for  young  people. 
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ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 


Big  Flower 
forms  prepress 
division 

Big  rower  press  Holdings  Inc.,  a 
producer  and  marketer  of  advertising 
circulars  and  newspaper  supplements, 
announced  its  two  operating  units. 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  and  Laser  Tech 
Color,  formed  an  advertising  services  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress  division. 

SNA  forms 
alliance  with 
ad  network 

SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS  OF  America 
has  formed  an  alliance  with  National 
Advertising  Network  Inc.  (NANI). 

Thirty-six  SNA-member  companies 
signed  up  152  newspaprers,  representing 


a  total  circulation  of  3  5  million. 

NANI,  a  classified  ad  network,  process¬ 
es  an  advertiser’s  payment  and  places  an 
ad  in  participating  newspapers  by  broad¬ 
cast  faxing  it  to  a  designated  NANI  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  newspaper.  Participating 
newspapers  agree  to  run  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  six  classified  word  ads  each 
week. 

The  advertiser  is  guaranteed  a  three- 
week  window  in  which  the  ad  will  run, 
although  the  newspaper  is  encouraged 
to  run  the  ad  within  one  week. 

Under  the  agreement,  SNA  will  handle 
all  sales  for  the  program  for  its  members. 


Ad  volume  up 

The  new  YORK  Times  Co.  reported 
the  New  York  Times'  and  Boston 
Globe's  advertising  volume  increased  in 
December  1995  (when  adjusted  for  calen¬ 
dar  variations  between  1994  and  1995), 
but  its  Regional  Newspaper  Group  experi¬ 
enced  a  decrease. 


The  ad  volume  at  the  New  York  Times 
was  up  7.2%  in  December,  up  .7%  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  and  up  2.1%  for  the  twelve 
months.  The  Boston  Globe  was  up  2%  in 
December,  down  .1%  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter,  and  up  1.9%  for  the  twelve  months. 
The  Regional  Newspaper  Group  was 
down  1.4%  in  December,  down  1.9%  in 
the  fourth  quaner,  and  up  1.1%  for  the 
twelve  months. 

Newspapers  First 
adds  two 
newspapers 

Newspapers  rrst  is  now  the 
national  advertising  representative 
for  Contra  Costa  Newspapers  and  the 
Knight-Ridder-owned  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  in  California 

Contra  Costa  Newspapers’  readership 
is  nearly  4i4,000  daily  and  over  784,()(X) 
on  Sunday. 


Help  Your  Readers  Say  No  to 


Frozen  Pipes. 

Why?  Because  frozen  pipes  can 
cause  a  flood  inside  homes, 
ruining  furniture,  appliances, 
flooring,  walls  and  even 
keepsakes. 

On  average,  a  quarter  million 
homes  are  affected  annually,  and  a 
cold  weather  outbreak  can  cause  a  real  disaster ...  big 
numbers  of  victims,  big  headaches  and  big  costs. 

But,  unlike  a  tornado  or  hurricane,  this  disaster  is 
avoidable. 

Your  paper  can  help  by  telling  readers  how  to  keep 
pipes  from  freezing.  We  can  help  by  sending  you  free, 
non-commercial  brochures  to  offer  and  by  putting  you  in 
touch  with  experts  you  can  interview. 

Contact  us  with  this  form: 


State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company  Home  Office:  Bloomington.  Illinois 


Please  send  me  the  following  NO  FROZEN  PIPES 
information: 

_  Press  release/general  information. 

_  NO  FROZEN  PIPES  brochures.  (Y ou  may  want  to 

offer  these  to  your  readers.  We’ll  provide  any  number 
of  brochures  you  request  at  no  cost,  or  you  may  ask 
readers  to  write  to  us  directly.) 

_  Number  of  brochures  needed 

_  Information  about  potential  interview  subjects. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Newspaper _ 


Address 


City 


State 


ZIP 


Mail  to:  No  Frozen  Pipes 

Public  Affairs  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61710-0001 

Or  fax:  (309)766-2670 

For  additional  information,  call:  (309)  766-2625 


6) 

No  Frozen  Pipes. 
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BY  M.L.  STEIN 


Writer  fired  after 
filing  lawsuit 


Trade  newsjutfxft' 
alleges  its 
reparier  was  in 
conJUcl  of  ittietx^sl 
situation 


^  HOLLYWOOD  REPOSTER  staff  writer 
was  fired  after  she  filed  a  lawsuit 
against  a  talent  agency  and  Capital 
Cities/ABC,  alleging  they  stole  her  idea 
Ji^  for  a  television  series. 

The  plaintiff,  Donna  Balancia,  subsequently  sued 
the  Reporter  for  wrongful  termination  and  breach 
of  promise,  calling  her  discharge  “willful,  intention¬ 
al,  malicious,  fraudulent,  oppressive,  despicable 
and/or  reckless.” 

The  complaint  says  Balan¬ 
cia,  who  wrote  under  the  by¬ 
line  Donna  Parker,  was  fired 
for  exercising  her  rights  to 
free  speech  and  access  to  the 
judicial  system. 

Besides  Cap  Cities,  an  ini¬ 
tial  suit  named  as  defendants 
International  Creative  Man¬ 
agement,  American  Broadcasting  Companies  Inc., 
ICM  agent  Ari  Emanuel  and  two  Los  Angeles  televi- 
son  production  companies. 

After  she  was  fired,  the  suit  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract  and  fraud  was  amended  to  include  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Reporter  and  its  editor  and  publisher,  Robert 
Dowling,  who  terminated  Balancia  for  an  alleged 
conflict  of  interest. 

Balancia,  36,  asserts  in  the  Superior  Court  suit 
that  in  1993  she  pitched  a  series  concept  to  ICM 
called  “National  Spy,”  based  on  her  experiences  as 
a  former  reporter  for  the  Star,  a  supermarket 
tabloid.  Her  presentation  included  a  taped  TV  pilot 
show,  script,  character  breakdown  and  sample 
episodes. 

Last  September,  Balancia  said,  she  watched  two 
episodes  of  an  ABC  series  titled  The  Naked  Truth 
and  realized  it  was  her  concept,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  protagonist  was  a  female  tabloid 
photographer  rather  than  a  reporter.  She  was  given 
no  on-air  credit,  she  said.  In  both  sitcoms,  she 
claimed,  the  women  aspire  to  jobs  on  mainstream 
publications.  Balancia  said  she  found  several  other 
similarities,  including  both  characters  going  under¬ 
cover  in  a  hospital  to  get  a  “scoop”  on  a  celebrity 
who’s  checked  in. 

The  suit  noted  that  the  Reporter,  an  entertain¬ 
ment-industry  trade  newspaper,  published  a  story 
on  her  recent  suit  —  as  did  the  Reporter's  chief 
competition.  Daily  Variety  —  and  then  fired  Balan¬ 
cia  the  same  day. 

In  an  interview,  Balancia  said  Dowling  sum¬ 


moned  her  into  his  office  and  told  her;  “You’ve  em¬ 
barrassed  the  shit  out  of  this  newspaper.  It  will 
cost  you  a  lot.” 

It  did,  she  recounted.  After  sending  her  out  of 
his  office,  Dowling  recalled  her  a  few  minutes  lat¬ 
er  and  ordered  her  to  clean  out  her  desk  because 
she  was  through. 

“You  leave  me  no  other  choice,”  Balancia  quoted 
him  as  saying. 

“He  had  the  personnel  manager  escort  me  out 
the  door  and  told  me  not  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  staff 
1  had  been  fired,”  she  related.  Balancia  denied  a 
conflict  of  interest,  pointing  out  that  she  did  not 
cover  television. 

Dowling  did  not  return  phone  calls. 

Balancia  had  worked  for  the  Reporter  for  3'/2 
years. 

Previously,  she  also  was  a  reporter  for  the  Gan- 
nett-Westchester  Newspapers  in  NewYoric  and  the 
Escondido  Times  Advocate  in  San  Diego  County, 
where  she  covered  sports. 

The  lawsuit  filed  by  attorney  Neville  L.  Johnson 
asks  for  at  least  $750,000  in  damages  from  the 
show  business  defendants  and  Dowling  and  the  Re¬ 
porter,  the  exaa  amount  to  be  determined  in  trial. 


Appeals  court 
upholds 

newspaper  ruling 

A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  court  upheld  the  right  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  to  obtain  from  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  photographs  of  eight  people  awaiting 
trial  on  gambling  chaiges. 

The  6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  2  to  1 
on  Jan.  12  that  the  newspaper  was  entitled  to  the 
mug  shots  it  had  requested  imder  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  because  the  suspects’  names  had  al¬ 
ready  been  made  public  and  they  had  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  court. 

The  appellate  court  also  upheld  a  lower  court’s 
ruling  that  the  Justice  Department  must  reimburse 
the  newspaper  for  legal  fees  totaling  more  than 
$30,000  because  the  Free  Press  won  the  case. 

The  agency’s  U.S.  Marshals  Service  had  refused  to 
release  the  photos,  saying  they  could  violate  the  de¬ 
fendants’  privacy  rights.  —  AP 
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5jENN.Ejc-,Es:  '  production/distributioti  center  -  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  OH 

Publishers  turn  to  Austin  for  solutions 
to  production  and  distribution  problems. 

A  newspaper  facility  represents  more  than  just  an  investment  in  building 
and  equipment.  A  well  planned,  properly  designed  newspaper  plant  helps 
publishers  increase  productivity  and  quality,  adding  value  to  the  daily 
newspaper  for  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

Today’s  publishers  face  many  difficult  production  problems,  including 
inefficient  newsprint  handling,  insufficient  press  capacity,  inadequate 
color  capabilities,  and  obsolete  equipment  incapable  of  handling  an 
unprecedented  volume  of  preprinted  advertising  inserts.  To  solve  these 
problems,  publishers  repeatedly  turn  to  The  Austin  Company,  an 
organization  of  consultants,  designers,  engineers  and  builders  that 
understands  newspaper  production. 

To  each  newspaper  project,  Austin  brings  extensive  experience,  along 
Expansion  -  The  Tribune,  South  Bend,  IN  With  the  expertise  of  Staff  specialists  in  space  programming,  facility  layout, 

equipment  needs,  material  handling  and  distribution.  Austin  provides 
comprehensive  design  and  construction  services,  starting  with  facility 
location  and  logistics  and  ending  with  equipment  start-up. 

In  just  the  last  decade,  Austin  has  solved  production  and  distribution 
J  problems  for  more  than  100  publishers  of  metropolitan  and  community 
newspapers.  Pictured  here  are  just  a  few  examples  of  current  and 
JSjjH  recent  projects. 

Whether  it  involves  remodeling,  expansion  or  a  new  facility,  Austin  is 
committed  to  quality  performance,  on  schedule,  and  within  budget. 

The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44121. 
Telephone:  (216)  382-6600.  Facsimile:  (216)  291-6684.  Other  Austin 
offices  in  major  cities  worldwide. 


New  production  plant  -  Register-Guard,  Eugene,  OR 


Retrofit/expansion  -  The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  NC 


THE  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 
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FROM  THE  SECTION  EDITOR  .  .  . 


Producing  Efficiency 
Under  Duress  Of  A 
Cost  Crisis 


Contents 


THE  BIG  picture:  A  press 
vendor,  and  former  publish¬ 
er,  examines  key  press  is¬ 


sues. 


I  be  generous  and  call  this  period 
ilicnging.”  For  the  newspaper 
istry,  the  1990s  signal  a  painful 
rsal  of  fortunes  from  the  salad  days 

■iSf  ing  revenue  is  growing,  but 
booming.  Though  the 
concept  of  electronic  communications 
darkens  the  industry’s  horizon,  the 
groin  right  now  is  that  costs  —  read 
that  newsprint  —  are  rising  like  Fourth 
of  July  fireworks. 

What  to  do?  Cut  staff.  Trim  the  news 
hole.  Slash  unprofitable  circulation. 

Raise  prices. 

Maybe  even  shrink 
the  front  page  an 
inch.These  are  the 
times  that  try 
newspapermen’s 
souls. 

While  these 
kinds  of  expense 
cuts  kept  profits 
growing  last  year 
—  newsprint 

notwithstanding  —  the  future  is  not  all 
that  rosy.  Peter  P.  Appert,  an  analyst 
with  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons,  is  not  recom¬ 
mending  a  single  newspaper  stock  to 
investors.  He  has  rated  all  10  publicly 
traded  newspaper  companies  he  fol¬ 
lows  “neutral.” 

The  problem  is  in  the  pressroom, 
where  presses  apply  ink  to  tree 
remains,  or,  in  ordinary  parlance, 
newsprint,  the  primary  commodity  of 
a  manufacturing  business  known  as 
newspapers.  Newsprint  prices  are  up 
because  it  is  a  commodity,  like  soy¬ 
beans  or  pork  bellies,  that  just  happens 
to  be  in  short  supply  as  global  demand 
is  high. 

The  crunch  has  driven  prices  soar¬ 
ing  over  50%  in  a  year.  For  Gannett 
Co.,  the  nation’s  biggest  newspaper 
publisher,  newsprint  expenses,  as  a 
[X)rtion  of  total  newspaper  costs, 
jumped  to  21%  last  year,  from  15%  in 
1994.  The  numbers  are  breathtaking. 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  the  second  biggest, 
spent  $95  million  more  on  newsprint 


last  year  than  in  1994. 

That’s  why  so  much  attention  is 
now  focused  on  the  pressroom.  Of 
every  dollar  spent  on  newsprint,  any¬ 
where  from  4<  to  10<  is  thrown  away, 
literally,  in  the  form  of  waste  copies. 

While  there’s  a  lot  going  on,  in 
terms  of  development  and  investment, 
in  new  media  —  phone  or  computer 
information  services  —  there’s  also  a 
hell  of  a  lot  going  on  in  pressrooms.  A 
lot  of  money  is  being  invested  in 
equipment  designed  to  cut  costs  and 
improve  quality'  where  the  ink  hits  the 
paper. 

Newspapers  planned  to  spend  about 
$200  million  a  year  on  presses  alone 
last  year,  not  counting  a  tripling  of 
spending,  to  $4.7  million,  on  such  effi¬ 
ciency  items  as  totalizing  systems,  and 
increased  spending  on  post-press 
equipment,  according  to  a  survey  by 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

Why  invest  in  what  critics  derisively 
call  a  smokestack  industry,  a  dinosaur 
in  the  digital  age?  The  old-fashioned 
newspaper  is,  after  all,  a  $45-billion-a- 
year  business.They  spend  because  60 
million  or  so  Americans  every  day  read 
what’s  printed  on  the  dead  tree  that 
lands  on  the  doorstep  every  morning. 

This  section  aims  to  illuminate 
emerging  efficiencies  as  newspapers 
adapt  to  meet  new  times:  the  develop¬ 
ments,  the  issues  and  the  technologies 
facing  newspaper  pressrooms  today 
and  tomorrow,  including  trimming 
web  widths,  cutting  press  waste,  soy- 
based  inks,  totalizing  systems,  keyless 
inking,  riding  saddle  stitchers  to  new 
revenue. 


—  Qeorge  Qarneau 


soar. 


TO  TRIM  OR  not?  That  is 
the  question  newspapers 
face  as  newsprint  prices 


6 CUTTING  WASTE:  Low 
newsprint  waste  percent¬ 
ages  could  be  expensive,  a 
pressroom  consultant  warns. 

Stressing  for  soy:  it  s  en¬ 
vironmentally  friendly, 
prints  better  and  gets  better 
mileage.  So  why  hasn’t  soy  ink 
won  over  more  newspapers. 

«ADD  IT  up:Technology 
brings  a  new  tool  for 
cutting  newsprint 
waste:  the  totalizing  system. 

gMBHDISAPPEARING  INK 
keys:  Keyless  inking  ar- 
■  mt  rived  a  decade  ago  in 
the  form  of  flexography.  Now,  key¬ 
less  inking  is  poised  to  dramati¬ 
cally  alter  offset  printing. 


new'  revenue. 


STITCH  ONE:  Saddle 
stitchers  are  helping 
newspapers  sew  up 


[OBS  VERSUS  automa¬ 
tion:  Automation 

makes  it  technically 
possible  for  a  single  operator  to 
“pilot”  a  modem  newspaper  press 

MREEL  CHOICES:  Cost 
and  quality  issues  are 
forcing  newspapers 
to  look  harder  at  web  tensioning 
systems. 


INDEX  TO  advertis¬ 
ers. 


Cover  Art:  Hector  W.  Marrero 
Photo  of  the  new  production  facility  of 
The  New  York  Daily  News 
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BY  ED  PADILLA 


^KWSPAPERS  APPROACH  the  start  of  a  new  cen- 
I^Athere  a  number  of  developments  that  have 
f^^Ked  that  could  dramatically  impact  the  man- 
which  newspapers  will  be  managed  and 
in  the  future. 

significant  is  the  fact  that  virtually  all 
triwBBsial  newspaper  revenue  sources  are  today 
being  depleted  by  new  competitors,  changing  so¬ 
cial  trends  and,  yes,  developments  in  technology. 
The  result  is  lower  operating  margins  compared 
with  the  “good  old  days”  when  25%  to  30%  operat¬ 
ing  margins  were  common.  In  the  future,  these 
lower  margins  will  likely  force  lower  operating 
costs.  Whether  cost  cuts  involve  people,  equip¬ 
ment  or  facilities,  the  industry  must  learn  to  do 
more  with  less. 

As  it  concerns  presses  of  tomorrow,  that  means 
more  color,  lots  of  it,  in  more  places  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  will  also  be  printed  better  and  with  high¬ 
er  productivity. 

Press  design,  whether  it  be  single  or  double 
width,  will  come  in  the  form  of  modular  tower 
components  with  either  keyless  or  digital  inking 
systems  and  more  accurate  spray  dampening  sys¬ 
tems.  The  dominant  printing  process  will  be  offset, 
as  flexo  will  unfortunately  fede  into  the  sunset. 
This  is  not  because  the  process  has  terminal  flaws 
but  because  of  its 

modest  market - 

share  and  subse¬ 
quent  lack  of  infta- 


ability  and  cost  of  newsprint  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  persuasive  impact  on  the  format  that  news¬ 
papers  will  use  and  the  design  of  the  presses  to 
produce  those  formats. 

The  economic  and  market  conditions  impacting 
newsprint  cost  and  availability  indicate  that  costs 
will  continue  to  increase,  based  on  such  factors  as: 

•  Worldwide  demand  for 
fiber  is  expanding  rapidly. 

Markets  such  as  China,  Ko¬ 
rea,  India  and  other  develop¬ 
ing  countries  will  continue 
to  strain  existing  pulp  sup¬ 
plies. 

•  Manufacturing  capacity 
for  newsprint  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  is  not  growing.  In  fact,  at 
some  mills,  newsprint  ma¬ 
chines  are  being  converted 
to  produce  more  profitable 
paper  grades,  and  no  new 
newsprint  machines  are  be¬ 
ing  planned.  Decreasing 
newsprint  production  capac¬ 
ity  will  surely  impact  prices 
and  supplies  of  this  com¬ 
modity  in  the  future. 


/4  press  broker 
and  former 
newspaper 
publisher 
examines  the 
challenges 
newspaper 
production  will 
be  facing 


Padilla,  president 
of  Global  Press 
Sales,  Somerset, 
N.J.,  is  a  former 
newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  former 
CEO  of  MAN 
Roland’s  U.S.  web 
press  division. 


East  Coast  Transaction 
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•  On  today’s  global  market,  foreign 
newsprint  purchasers  are  paying  as 
much  as  $200  a  ton  over  U.S.  prices.  Ba¬ 
sic  economics  will  force  suppliers  to 
serve  markets  that  yield  higher  returns 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  recent  deci¬ 
sion  to  dismantle  a  newsprint  machine 
at  the  Gold  River  Mill  on  Vancouver  Is¬ 
land  and  ship  it  off  to  Australia,  where  it 
will  produce  for 


Some  publishers 
may  reduce 
web  widths  in  two 
or  three  stages, 
but  the  50-inch 
web  will  become 
the  industry 
standard  in 
the  21st  Century 


Ed  Padilla 


emerging  Far  East 
markets. 

Therefore,  it  is  wishful 
thinking  to  believe  that  cur¬ 
rent  high  prices  and  tight 
supplies  of  newsprint  are 
short-term  problems.  “Doing 
more  with  less”  will  surely 
apply  to  how  newspaper 
publishers  react  to  market 
conditions  affecting  this  crit¬ 
ical  commodity. 

As  William  Dean  Singleton, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Media 
News  Group,  recently  stated, 
“The  newspaper  industry  must  learn  to  use  less 
newsprint  in  the  future.” 

Raw  economics  will  force  newspapers  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  newsprint.  It  is  unlikely  news¬ 
papers  will  be  judged  by  the  size  of  the  format 
they  choose  —  the  probable  result  being  that  in 
the  near  future,  broadsheets  will  be  produced  on 
presses  with  cutoffs  of  21  inches,  20  inches  or  per¬ 
haps  as  small  as  19  inches. 

Web  widths  will  also  narrow,  regardless  of  the 
present  arguments  against  such  changes.  Some 
publishers  may  reduce  web  widths  in  two  or  three 
stages,  but  the  50-inch  web  will  become  the  indus¬ 
try  standard  in  the  21st  Century. 

Narrow  web  widths,  in  turn,  will  trigger  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  press  manufacturers  to  design  press¬ 
es  geared  for  these  new  formats.  Such  presses 
would  be  created  to  meet  the  following  goals: 

•  Built  for  50-inch  webs  or  smaller,  four  pages 
wide,  with  cutoffs  from  20  inches  to  22  inches. 

•  Lower  purchase  cost  —  perhaps  double-digit 
reductions  in  the  prices  paid  for  new  offset  press¬ 
es. 

•  Production  capacity  of  70,000  papers  an  hour 
and  up. 

•  Color  tower  designs  that  are  modular,  flexible 
and  allow  spot  or  process  color  on  any  page. 

•  Keyless  or  digital  inking  systems. 

•  Spray  bar  dampening. 

•  DC  motors  now  in  use  and  AC  motors  coming 
into  use  will  be  replaced  by  shaftless  drives. 

•  New  generations  of  controls  will  allow  com¬ 
plete  presetting  of  ink,  water  and  automated  setup 
of  folder,  tensioning  s}'stem  and  compensators. 

•  For  manufacturing  efficiency,  designs  should 
be  compatible  enough  to  allow  one  press  to  come 
in  single-  or  double-width  formats. 


To  protect  and  expand  ad  revenues, 
newspapers  will  do  more  and  more 
commercial  printing.  It  will  not  be  un¬ 
common  for  a  newspaper  to  own  two 
types  of  presses,  a  standard  newspaper 
press  and  a  heatset  commercial  press 
for  the  production  of  inserts,  preprints 
and  special  sections  for  either  the  news¬ 
paper  or  outside  customers,  based  upon 
the  availability  of  press  time. 

Besides  reducing  web  widths,  many 
newspapers,  in  an  effort  to  conserve 
capital,  will  look  to  reconfiguring  and  rebuilding 
existing  presses,  adding  color  capacity  and  techno¬ 
logical  upgrades  such  as  digital  inkers,  spray  dampv- 
eners  and  control  systems.  In  light  of  upgrades 
available,  many  publishers  will  choose  to  purchase 
used  presses  and  upgrade  their  technical  systems 
in  order  to  save  capital  costs. 

The  newspaper  industry  is  no  different  than  any 
other  industry  that  has  had  to  recognize  market 
changes  and  adapt  in  order  to  survive.  Publishers 
with  a  vision  of  the  future  and  the  willingness  to 
invest  in  that  vision  will  make  our  industry  as  ex¬ 
citing  and  profitable  in  the  21st  Century  as  it  was 
in  the  “Good  Old  Days.” 


Packaging 

priorities 


Ih,THE  number-one  quality  priority  in  news- 
jmailrooms  is  accuracy  in  zoning. 

/elve  out  of  20  papers  surveyed  by  Diane 
Constantino  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  listed  the 
accurate  zoning  of  preprinted  ad  inserts  as  the  top 
packaging  priority. 

In  descending  order,  the  other  priorities  were: 
the  number  of  papers  per  bundle,  guarding  against 
missing  sections,  timeliness,  delivering  undamaged 
papers  to  the  circulation  department,  eliminating 
double  sections,  delivering  stable  bundles  to  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  sequence  of  inserts. 

Newspapers  list  undersize  inserts  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  cause  of  poor  quality  in  packaging  and  distrib¬ 
ution,  according  to  the  survey  by  Constantino. 

In  descending  order  of  how  newspapers  rated 
the  imfKjrtance  of  each  cause  of  poor  quality,  here 
is  the  full  list. 

1 .  Undersize  inserts. 

2.  Damaged  inserts. 

3.  Employees. 

4.  Speed  requirements. 

5.  Poor  quality  of  jacket. 

6.  Non-inserting  equipment. 

7.  Inserters. 

Remedial  measures  include:  checking  bundles 
every  15  minutes,  adding  a  quality  foreman,  paying 
workers  bonuses  for  quality  and  adding  scales. 
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Paper  Prices 
Push  Publishers 

BY  WILSON  CUNNINGHAM 


GHT  OF  current  economic  conditions.” 

This  mantra  of  business  in  the  1990s  reverber- 
s  nationwide  as  the  demands  of  Wall  Street  in- 
tors  dictate  policy  at  companies  from  coast  to 

ast. 

In  light  of  current  economic  conditions,  news- 

pers  have  eliminated  unprofitable  products  and 
slashed  staffs,  through  early  retirements  and  lay¬ 
offs,  in  an  effort  to  trim  labor  costs  and  expand 
profits.  Although  there  may  be  some  additional  op¬ 
tions  left,  labor  costs  have  been  trimmed  nearly  to 
the  bone. 

In  light  of  current  economic  conditions, 
newsprint  remains  the  only 
major  expense  left  —  it  is  the 
second  biggest  expense  after 
labor  —  that  hasn’t  already 
been  cut  sharply. 

After  newspapers  benefit¬ 
ed  from  large  newsprint 
oversupply  —  resulting  in 
record  low  prices  that 
propped  up  newspaper  prof¬ 
its  —  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1990s,  the  market  has  finally 
caught  up.  A  worldwide  fiber 
shortage  has  helped  nearly 
double  the  price  of  a  ton  of 
newsprint  over  the  last  two 
years. 

Spiraling  newsprint  costs  have  driven  a  lot  of 
newspapers  to  flirt  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the 
width  of  standard  newsprint  rolls  to  50  inches, 
from  55  inches  (E&P,  Dec.  2, 1995).  Cutting  web 
widths  lowers  consumption,  cuts  an  inch  from  the 
width  of  a  printed  page  and  lowers  costs  per  page. 

Studies  and  articles  have  detailed  the  change,  al¬ 
ready  accomplished  at  a  handful  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  dailies,  requiring  mechanical  alterations  to 
presses  and  a  trimming  of  formats  for  presenting 
news  and  advertising.  The  general  conclusions  are 
simple.  It  costs  money  to  retrofit  a  press.  Anamor- 
phically  condensed  images  need  adjusting  to  main¬ 
tain  image  quality.  In  return,  by  cutting  an  inch 
from  the  width  of  a  broadsheet  page,  to  12  inches 
from  1 3  inches,  the  dollar  savings  on  newsprint 
verges  on  10%. 


Newspapers 
look  hard  at 
narrower  webs, 
but  there  are 
alternatives, 
including 
lighter  paper 


Cunningham,  former  vice  president  for  techni¬ 
cal  research  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  is  a  consultant  based  in  Fairfax,  Va. 


In  diverse  markets  across  the  continent,  news¬ 
papers  have  evolved  over  the  last  two  centuries  to 
cater  to  local  tastes,  meaning  different  formats,  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  different  designs.  What  works  for  one 
market  does  not  necessarily  extrapolate  to  anoth¬ 
er. 

The  Toronto  Star,  which  has  become  the  North 
American  mecca  of  the  50-inch  web,  chose  a  nar¬ 
row  broadsheet  format  to  accommodate  large 
numbers  of  readers  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
paper  while  commuting  on  the  city’s  extensive 
public  transportation  system.  A  narrower  page 
gives  the  Star  a  distinctive  broadsheet  format  that 
rivals  the  easy  handling  of  a  tabloid.  A  factor  often 
overlooked  is  that  the  Star  standardized  its  new  50- 
inch  webs  on  lighter,  28-pound  (45.6  grams  per 
square  meter)  newsprint. 

Product  diversity,  however,  is  the  bane  to  the 
newspaper  industry’s  most  important  economic 
partner,  the  advertiser.  Regional  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  complained  for  decades  that  news¬ 
papers  just  aren’t  “user-friendly.”  Newspapers  prom¬ 
ulgate  widely  varied  specifications  for  photome¬ 
chanical  ad  materials,  depending  on  whether 
newspapers  use  direct  (letterpress,  flexography)  or 
offset  printing  techniques. 

Because  of  inherent  properties  of  raw  materials, 
newspapers  often  deliver  a  product  that  fails  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  advertisers.  Adding  an¬ 
other  variable  —  web  width  —  means  photome¬ 
chanicals  will  have  to  be  designed  to  prevent  im¬ 
age  distortion  during  the  anamorphic  shrinking  of 
the  width  of  the  ad.  Will  a  patchwork  adoption  of 
50-inch  web  widths  further  alienate  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  newspapers  have  spent  a  decade  try¬ 
ing  to  win  over? 

To  this  observer  —  under  no  obligation  to  satis¬ 
fy  Wall  Street  investors  —  if  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  embraces  narrower  webs,  the  move  will  signal 
to  customers  (advertisers  and  readers)  that  a  news¬ 
paper’s  economic  survival  depends  on  becoming 
something  less. 

Like  the  candy  manufacturers  that  responded  to 
1980s  inflationary  pressure  by  decreasing  the  size 
of  candy  bars  instead  of  increasing  prices,  newspa¬ 
pers  will  give  their  readers  a  condensed  version 
with  smaller,  harder-to-read  type  —  but  will  charge 
the  same  price. The  immediate  psychological  re¬ 
sponse  could  very  well  be  that  readers  will  feel 
cheated,  will  perceive  a  diminished  value  in  the 
product. 
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The  same  perceived  loss  of  value  could  extend 
to  advertisers,  whose  products  receive  less  expo¬ 
sure  while  the  price  remains  the  same.  If  the  50- 
inch  web  becomes  the  industry  standard,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  economic  pressure  —  the  next  ad 
slump,  the  next  newsprint  price  spike  —  forces 
newspapers  to  trim  pages  again,  to  1 11^  inches,  1 1 
inches  and  so  forth?  Will  newspapers  only  be  prof¬ 
itable  as  a  48-page  paper  of  black  type  separated 
by  white  space  condenses  to  12  pages  of  solid 
black? 

A  theoretical  newspaper  that  reduces  its  web 
width  to  50  inches,  from  the  standard  55  inches, 
consumes  9.4%  less  newsprint,  but  loses  7.7%  of  its 
page  image  area  (see  chart  below).  Reducing  type 
size  and  condensing  column  spacing  partially  off¬ 
set  the  lost  space.  The  only  way  to  regain  this  ca¬ 
pacity  is  to  add  press  units  or  to  insert  preprinted 
sections. 

But  aren’t  there  better,  less  drastic,  alternatives 
to  soften  the  blow  from  current  economic  condi¬ 
tions  than  permanently  sacriheing  part  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  convey  information  to  readers? 

SCENARIO:  60  LIGHT 

A  review  of  newspaper  practices  around  the 
world  shows  findings  that  North  America  is  one  of 
the  last  places  where  30-pound  (48.8  grams  per 
square  meter)  newsprint  is  the  industry  standard. 
European  and  Australian  newspapers  commonly 
use  28-pound  (45  gsm)  newsprint  for  normal  pro¬ 
duction. 

A  significant  number  of  European  dailies  use  27- 
pound  (44  gsm)  or  25.8-pound  (42  gsm) 
newsprint. The  standard  Japanese  newsprint 
weighs  43  grams  a  square  meter.  Because  of  im¬ 
proved  papermaking  technology,  these  lighter- 
weight  papers  perform  and  print  on  par  with  their 
heavier  relatives. 

What  about  changing  to  lighter  newsprint? 

Our  hypothetical  newspaper  printed  on  28- 
pound  (45  gsm)  newsprint  would  use,  without 
any  changes  to  formats  or  standard  advertising 
units  (SAUs),  0.78  pounds  of  newsprint  per  copy. 
If  the  true  reason  for  decreasing  web  width  is  to 


Projected  Savings  From  Narrower  Web 
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reduce  fiber  demand  and  stabilize  prices,  a  con¬ 
version  to  28-pound  newsprint  saves  almost  as 
much  paper,  98.6%,  as  shifting  to  50-inch  webs. 
The  28-pound  sheet  contains  7.8  percent  more 
copies  per  roll  (assuming  5%  total  waste)  than  the 
30-pound  sheet.  Assuming  that  both  weights  per¬ 
form  equally,  the  increased  length  of  the  28-pound 
roll  yields  an  increased  savings,  a  result  of  fewer 
paster  cycles  and  fewer  pounds  of  printed  waste 
(theoretically  9.2%). 

SCENARIO:  ELIMINATE  PAGES 

To  return  to  our  hypothetical  newspaper,  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  72  pages  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
one  printing  unit.  Each  copy  would  require  0.765 
pounds  of  newsprint  —  a  10%  savings  —  while  to¬ 
tal  available  image  area  would  slip  to  19,656 
square  inches,  a  2.5%  dip  from  the  80-page  paper 
printed  on  a  50-inch  web. 

For  a  smaller  newspaper,  an  administrative  deci¬ 
sion  to  reduce  the  page 
count  by  10%  would  have  a 
similar  effect.  Changing  type 
size  and  condensing  white 
space  between  columns  — 
as  if  converting  to  a  50-inch 
web  —  would  recover  some 
space  for  news  and  classified 
advertising.  Current  stan¬ 
dardized  ad  sizes  could  be 
maintained  for  display  ads. 

Besides  saving  on  plates, 
labor  and  electricity  from  mothballed  units,  the  ca¬ 
pacity  can  be  recovered  instantly  when  economic 
conditions  improve  —  a  collateral  advantage.  Com¬ 
bined  with  a  conversion  to  28-pound  newsprint, 
cutting  the  page  count  would  reduce  newsprint 
consumption  by  17%. 

SCENARIO:  GO  WlOE 

In  Asia  and  Australia,  the  standard  newspaper 
web  is  64  inches  (1,660  millimeters)  wide  —  the 
same  size  North  American  newspapers  used 
decades  ago. 

Increasing  web  width  also  requires  press  modi¬ 
fications.  Newsprint  savings  are  not  possible 
through  simple  administrative  action,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  alternatives. 

Issues  of  image  quality  and  SAU  sizing,  which 
apply  in  web  width  reduction,  are  merely  reversed 
if  a  newspaper  increases  its  web  width. The 
difference  is  that  by  increasing  web  width,  a  news¬ 
paper  spends  money  to  increase,  not  decrease,  ca¬ 
pacity. 

If  our  theoretical  newspaper  boosts  its  web 
width  to  60  inches,  nine  press  units  would  require 
2%  less  newsprint  to  produce  a  72-page  paper 
with  21-by-l4-inch  pages.  Overall  loss  of  image 
area  would  be  insignificant,  and  production  would 
require  fewer  plates,  fewer  webs,  less  labor  and 
less  energy. 

(See  Web  Width  on  page  26P) 


A  factor  often 
overlooked  is  that 
the  Toronto  Star 
went  to  50-inch 
webs  —  but  on 
lighter,  28-pound 
newsprint. 
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Low  Waste 
That  Isn't 


BY  FRANK  DRAZEN 


AVE  FOUND  many  newspapers  generating 
.vsprini  waste  between  3X%  and  4!4%.  Recent  re- 
i  ts  by  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
;cd  waste  just  under  3%  ranging  to  over  10%, 
h  the  three-percenters  getting  blue  ribbons.  I 
one  paper  that  had  waste  at  the  10%  level  — 
years.  My  God! 

Why  the  complacency  —  even  at  papers  brag¬ 
ging  about  3%%  —  What  is  so  good  about  waste? 
Nothing,  that’s  what.  Even  waste  statistics  under 
4%  can  disguise  poor  practices  that  can  and  should 
be  eliminated. 

It  is  like  approving  of  a  murderer  because  he 
loved  his  mommy.  I’ll  say  it 
here  first:  yA%  waste  stinks. 
Stinks.  Why?  In  one  press¬ 
room  I  visited  recently,  each 
percentage  point  of  waste 
equates  to  $25,000  a 
month. 

You  might  ask.  What  is  a 
good  percentage  for 
newsprint  waste?  The  answer 
is:  Forget  percentages. 

The  correct  numbers  are: 
500  impressions  waste  on  a 
cold  start,  100  impressions 


Even  low 
percentages  of 
newsprint  waste 
can  mask  sloppy 
pressroom 
practices 


on  a  restart.  These  are  the  only  “good”  waste  num¬ 
bers. The  percentages  will  be  right  if  the  startup 
numbers  are  right. 

No  matter  what  press,  no  matter  what  length  of 
run,  no  matter  how  many  pages,  no  matter  how 
much  color  is  being  run,  no  matter  what  the  rated 
press  speed,  no  matter  how  many  people  on  the 
crew,  startup  waste  constitutes  80%  to  90%  of  your 
total  waste.  It’s  the  most  important  number  in  the 
plant. 

To  be  totally  frank  about  the  basics  of  waste 
control,  waste  performance  is  a  measurement  of  a 
management  —  not  crew  —  effectiveness.That’s 
right,  manager  effectiveness. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  every  time  I  see  a 
flawed  procedure  —  a  mechanical  problem  that 
degrades  press  performance  or  a  catch-as<atch-can 
startup  procedure  —  I  have  to  blame  the  managers 
who  permit  such  things,  day  after  day,  and  who  al¬ 
low  inept,  or  downright  stupid,  procedures  to  be¬ 
come  standard  operating  procedure.  Nobody  cares 
because  low  waste  figures  —  say  3%%  or  so  — 
serve  as  a  security  blanket. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  waste  is  to  involve  man¬ 
agement  in  the  process.You  can’t  run  a  pressroom 
with  smoke  signals.  There  is  a  right  way  to  start  up 
a  press,  and  a  thousand  wrong  ways.  Given  the 


Pressroom  Waste* 
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choice,  crews  without  direction  usually  pick  one  of 
the  wrong  ones.  Managers  must  kill  the  snake  of 
flawed  procedures  and  remove  the  security  blan¬ 
ket  of  low  waste  percentages. 

The  most  important  factor  in  lowering  make- 
ready  waste  is  press  speed  at  the  makeready  pull. 
You  can  evaluate  the  proficiency  of  the  crew,  the 
skill  of  the  manager,  and  the  condition  of  the  press 
by  simply  watching  a  startup.  What  do  you  look 
for? 

First,  the  pull  speed  should  be  about  5,000  per 
hour.  Second,  the  webs  should  be  90%  clean  after 
three  revolutions.  A  long,  dirty  web  cleanup  indi¬ 
cates  a  poor  fountain  solution  mix,  flawed  startup 
sequence,  poorly  set  rollers  or  poor  plate  room 
chemistry,  among  other  possible  causes  —  all  re¬ 
vealed  by  watching  those  webs.  Tension  wrinkles 
can  be  a  sign  of  a  poorly  set  folder. 

The  trick  is  setting  up  procedures  that  are  iden¬ 
tified  and  enforced  by  line  managers.  That  is  the 
absolute  bottom  line.  The  startup  operation  takes, 
at  most,  half  an  hour  of  the  line  manager’s  time, 
from  the  starter  to  the  first  save. 

1  once  asked  a  manager  what  he  was  doing 
while  his  crew  ran  a  40,000  startup  error.  He  said 
he  was  checking  roll  record  cards.  That  is  insanity. 
The  startup  is  the  most  important  event  in  the 
plant,  and  nothing  takes  priority  over  it  —  nothing 
—  until  you  reach  the  goal  of  500  waste  papers  on 
a  cold  start. 

One  observation  is  relevant  here:  You  can  never 
solve  a  problem  if  nobody  agrees  the  problem  ex¬ 
ists.  It  does  exist. 

An  important  management  decision  is  first-save 
quality:  At  what  p)oint  after  startup  are  papers  good 
enough  to  deliver  to  readers?  Press  operators  typi¬ 
cally  choose  cover-your-ass  quality,  which  is  often 
too  high. 

At  one  paper  1  know,  a  pressman  once  com¬ 
mented  that  since  the  paper  had  raised  its  single¬ 
copy  price  to  50<,  he  could  no  longer  tolerate 
poor  quality.  His  startup  waste  that  day  was  1 ,700 
impressions.  His  average  for  the  month:  3K%. 

Long  runs  can  also  disguise  unacceptable  proce¬ 
dures,  but  setting  a  realistic  standard  for  first-save 
quality  is  one  key  to  waste  control. 

1  don’t  believe  in  selling  a  poor-quality  newspa¬ 
per,  nor  do  1  condone  waiting  for  supersavers,  ei¬ 
ther.  Standards  are  needed.  One  approach  is  for  a 
manager  to  participate  in  the  decision. 

The  most  important  requirement  is  that  crews 
continue  to  improve  quality  after  the  save.  1  have 
seen  papers  where  the  save  signals  the  end  of  qual¬ 
ity  improvements.  Here  again,  the  line  manager 
should  approve  the  final  quality  level. 

On  a  recent  pressroom  visit,  1  heard  press  crew 


Drazen,  a  pressroom  consultant  and  trainer,  is 
president  of  the  International  School,  Brook¬ 
field,  III.  This  article  is  adapted  from  his  speech 
last  Fehruary  to  the  Metro  Users  Group  in  San 
Antonio. 


members  say,  first,  that  they  could  not  run  below 
10,000  papers  per  hour  because  the  detectors  did 
not  activate  below  that  speed.  Managers  should  fix 
that.  A  second  crew  said  that  running  slow  would 
water  out  the  web.  That  problem  could  also  be 
caused  by  bland  fountain  solution,  improperly  set 
dampener  cur>'es,  or  incorrect  startup  procedures 
—  all  conditions  that  managers  could  and  should 
eliminate. 

Pull  speeds  of  above  5,000  are  unacceptable. 
You  might  have  to  make  a  lot 
of  changes  to  make  that  pos¬ 
sible,  but  that’s  what  manage¬ 
ment  is  all  about.  You  cannot 
tolerate  conditions  that  limit 
a  crew’s  ability  to  perform. 

1  should  mention  that 
crew  training  is  an  important 
link  in  waste  reduction. 

While  the  training  gap  has 
been  mentioned,  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  most  newspapers 
employ  what  1  call  “See  Joe” 
training.  Its  fatal  flaw  is  that 
Joe  usually  doesn’t  know 
what  the  hell  he  is  doing,  ei¬ 
ther. 

In  the  same  vein,  most 
press  crews  function  on  the 
“blue  rope,  red  rope”  theory: 

For  condition  “A”  you  pull  the 
blue  rope,  and  for  condition  “B”  you  pull  the  red 
rope.  The  problem  with  the  theory  is  that  nobody 
has  bothered  to  explain  why  the  ropes  have  to  be 
pulled. 

Too  often,  we  deal  with  corrections  rather  than 
causes,  and  that  is  the  basic  problem  with  much  of 
what  passes  for  pressroom  training  at  many  news¬ 
papers. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  other  factors  —  such  as 
equipment  maintenance,  ink  quality,  paper  quality, 
chemistry,  stafting  levels  et  al.  —  also  play  a  role  in 
waste  levels.  Every  manager  must  recognize  that 
crews  are  hungry  for  knowledge,  often  basic 
knowledge.  Operators  want  to  do  their  best,  and 
managers  must  make  that  possible. The  greatest 
characteristic  for  press  operator  to  possess  is 
pride.  Help  them  get  it.  Remember:  500  copies  on 
a  cold  start,  100  on  a  restart.  Make  that  possible, 
and  start  counting  the  savings. 


3^/4%  waste 
stinks.  Stinks. 
Why?  In  one 
pressroom  I 
visited  recently, 
each  percentage 
point  of  waste 
equates  to 
$25,000  a 
month.  At  bigger 
papers,  the  price 
can  double 


¥MC  labeler 


m 


INO  AMJET  INC.  has  introduced  a  total-mar- 
coverage  ink-jet  labeling  system  that  em- 
ys  the  company’s  Editor  2  Controller  dri¬ 
ving  itsJetArray  multiline  printer. 

The  system  “can  giveTMC  programs  the 
leverage  needed  to  successfully  compete  with 
alternate  delivery  systems,”  the  company,  based 
in  Gurnee,  111.,  said. 
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For  quality 
reasons, 
several 
papers 
have 
expanded 
the  use  of 
soy-based 
inks  from 
color  to 
black, 
despite 
the  cost 


LE  OF  years  after  the  oil  shortages  of  the  ear- 
70s,  U  S.  newspapers  began  seeking  alterna- 
jto  the  petroleum-based  oils  used  to  make 

anufacturers  have  long  been  aware  that 
le  oils  had  the  potential  to  improve  ink 
nee,  hence  the  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  linseed  oil  to  many,  if  not  most,  formulas. 

Since  newspapers  began  using  soy-based  inks  in 
the  mid-1980s,  soy  oil-based  color  inks  have  won 
virtually  universal  acceptance  at  daily 
f  o  // fw  newspapers  —  from  both  price  and  per- 

'  formance  points  of  view.  The  added 
been  minimal,  and  the  impact 
'  on  color  reproduction  has  made  believ- 
/pra  I  ers  of  even  the  most  skeptical  newspa- 
^  per  production  executives. 

J  DP  rc  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Nation- 
^  al  Soy  Ink  Information  Center, West  Des 
/iP  l/P  Mofttes,  Iowa,  says  more  than  one-third 
/  la  VC  Qf  nation’s  8,700  newspapers,  in- 
nrlorl  tiding  nine  out  of  10  dailies,  use  soy 
lUCU  most  of  it  color.  Several  dailies,  in- 

__  eluding  the  Los  Angeles  7'imes  and  St. 

jC  U  I  Petersburg  Times,  have  converted  ex- 

ararl  c^tisively  to  soy-based  inks. 
docU  Selecting  the  soybean  as  the  source 
r  of  the  oil-of-choice 

I  fUlll  for  ink  is  a  natural.  - 

I  .  This  is  a  product  . .  _ 

'0l  10  grown  in  approxi-  U.u 

..1  -in  r  ,.1.  Millions 

I  f  mately  30  of  the  of  ibs. _ 

flaCK,  lower  48  states.  It 
.  is  a  renewable  re- 
Spilc  source  that  guar-  45 

antees  freedom 
COST  from  the  vagaries 

of  imported  oil  as  35 
a  vital  ingredient 
in  news  inks.  But  as  a  farm 
crop,  the  soybean  is  vulnera-  25 

ble  to  price  fluctuations  re¬ 
sulting  from  weather  condi-  20 

tions  and  market  considera- 


A  taste  of  soy 
color  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News 


In  the  scheme  of  things,  newspapers  use  rela¬ 
tively  little  oil  —  soy  or  otherwise.  In  fact,  the  an¬ 
nual  han^est  at  one  or  two  large  Midwest  soybean 
farms  would  yield  enough  oil  to  keep  all  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspapers  supplied  with  ink. 


Consumption  Of  Soy-based  Printing  Inks 


BY  HARVEY  ABRAMOWITZ 


A  former  quality  assurance 
manager  at  Newsday  and 
a  former  executive  with  Sci- 
tex  Corp.,  Abramowitz  is  a 
consultant  based  in  Hunt¬ 
ington,  NY 
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Can  You  Print! 
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A  major  reason  the  newspaper  industry  has 
warmed  to  soy  oils,  at  least  for  color  ink,  is  their 
“friendliness”  to  the  environment,  production  ex¬ 
ecutives  say.  Another  is  they  work  well. 

“Soy  colors  are  the  best,  and  have  been  since 
they  came  out,”  says  FredTrebing  Jr.,  director  of 
printing  and  newsprint  at  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. ''There's  just  no  comparison  with  the  pe¬ 
troleum  oil-based  color  inks.” 

At  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  in  Denver,  production 
supervisor  Mark  Blancas  re¬ 
ports  getting  “much  more 
punch  out  of  my  soy  oil- 
based  colors.” 

Tim  Bader,  quality  assur¬ 
ance  manager  at  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch,  said  of  his  very 
first  test  of  soy-based  ink, 
“Right  from  the  get-go  you 
could  see  a  dramatic  differ¬ 
ence  —  these  inks  print 
cleaner  and  brighter.” 

There  are  a  lot  of  news 
inks  on  the  market  —  inks 
made  from  all-soy  oils,  inks 
with  some  soy,  and  inks  with 
no  soy  —  and  they  contain  a 
broad  range  of  volatile  organ¬ 
ic  compounds  (VOCs),  de¬ 
spite  the  often  confusing  claims  of  ink  manufac¬ 
turers.  Among  the  perceived  advantages  of  soy- 
based  ink  is  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  VOCs 
released  into  the  air  during  printing.  The  amount 
of  reduction  varies,  however. 

By  way  of  explanation,  most  large  cities  fall  into 
what  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
calls  “non-attainment  areas,”  meaning  places  unable 
to  reduce  the  load  of  air  pollutants  enough  to  meet 
federal  standards.  Publishers,  in  general,  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  prominent  role  they  play  in  environ¬ 
mental  regulation,  and  of  the  health  issues  involved 
for  press  operators. 

Therefore,  anything  that  can  help  reduce  VOC 
emissions  merits  consideration. 

VOCs  in  standard  p)etroleum-based  news  inks,  as 
measured  by  the  EPA’s  Method  24  VOC  test,  vary 
from  as  low  as  2%  to  as  high  as  40%.  The  chemical 
formulas  used  by  ink  suppliers  differ  greatly,  as  do 
claims  about  VOC  reduction. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  soy  oils  contain 
fewer  VOCs  —  in  any  formula  they  are  used  —  and 
are  a  potent  reducer  of  VOCs  in  pressrooms. 

But  how  much  soy  oil  do  soy-based  news  inks 
contain?  The  American  Soybean  Association  (ASA) 
has  worked  with  the  printing  industry  to  establish 
!  guidelines,  which  vary  with  the  printing  applica¬ 

tion. 

I  To  get  the  ASA  seal,  30%  of  the  oil  in  newspaper 

color  inks  must  be  soy.  Black  news  inks  have  to 
have  at  least  40%  of  their  oil  from  soybeans. 

I  Black  news  ink  made  with  soy  oils  have  won  lit¬ 


tle  acceptance  among  newspapers,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  print  better  than  inks  with  mineral  oils 

—  cleaner,  brighter  and  easier  to  control  on  press 

—  users  say.  Virtually  nobody  interviewed  for  this 
article  complained  about  how  soy-based  black  inks 
perform. 

The  drawback  is  strictly  economic.  Black  ink 
simply  costs  more  to  make  from  soy  oil  than  from 
oil  derived  from  petroleum.  To  understand  the 
equation,  you  have  to  look  at  ink  composition. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  the  following  percentages 
are  approximate,  and  vary  by  blend  and  supplier, 
color  news  inks  are  composed  of  20%  pigment, 
20%  resin  (for  viscosity),  30%  clay  (for  opacity  and 
body)  and  30%  oil.  Black  inks,  by  contrast,  contain 
20%  pigment,  20%  resin,  10%  filler,  and  a  hefty  40% 
to  50%  oil. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  most  common  black 
pigment  is  carbon,  which  costs  pennies  per 
pound.  The  bad  news  is  that  soy  oil  costs  dollars 
per  pound,  up  to  three  times  the  price  of  petrole¬ 
um-based  oil,  and  since  black  ink  contains  com¬ 
paratively  more  oil  than  color  inks,  soy-based  black 
has  remained  prohibitively  expensive  for  most 
newspapers. 

A  soy-only  black  ink  can  cost  25%  to  50%  more 


Chronology 

OfSoylnlc 

1979  —  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  (now  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America) 
begins  developing  an  alternative  to  petroleum-based  oil 
as  the  vehicle,  for  delivering  pigment  to  paper,  in  news 
inks. 

1985  —  With  a  workable  formula  in  hand,  the  associa¬ 
tion  approaches  manufacturers  of  news  inks. 

1987  —  The  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette  begins  test¬ 
ing  soy-based  inks  from  General  Printing  Ink,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Sun  Chemical. 

1988  —  Six  U.S.  newspapers  are  using  color  inks  made 
from  soybean  oil. 

1994  —  President  Clinton  signs  into  law  the  Vegetable 
Ink  Printing  Act,  requiring  federal  agencies  to  use  as 
much  vegetable  oil  as  possible  for  printing  —  as  long  as 
it  is  cost  competitive. 

1996  —  90%  of  U.S.  dailies  use  some  soy-based  ink, 
overwhelmingly  color,  but  a  few,  notably  the  St  Peters-  j 
burg  Times  and  Angeles  Times,  have  switched  to  j 
soy-based  inks  exclusively  —  color  and  black  —  added 
cost  notwithstanding. 

Source:  National  Soy  Ink  Information  Center,  West  Des  Moines,  Iowa  j 


Soy-based  black 
ink  produces 
“blacker  blacks, 
so  we  could  pull 
back  on  our 
presets  and  see  as 
much  as  five  to 
ten  percent  better 
mileage.  Sure 
helps  in  shadow 
detail,  too.” 

Ralph  Imhof, 
production  director  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
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per  pound  than  inks  made  with  petroleum-based 
oils,  with  the  cost  differential  narrower  for  color 
inks. 

To  soften  the  cost  effect,  ink  manufacturers  have 
come  up  with  a  dizzying  array  of  black  inks  for 
newspapers. 

In  petroleum  oil-based  black  news  inks,  there 
are,  under  many  different  names  and  formulations, 
“standard”  black;  “super  standard,”  providing  about 
25%  less  ruboff;  “lo-rub,”  about  50%  less  ruboff;  and 
“superior  lo-rub,”  60%  to  65%  less  ruboff 

The  menu  of  soy-based  black  begins  with  “stan¬ 
dard  lo-rub,”  a  blend  of  petroleum  oils  with  a  sprin¬ 
kling  of  about  10%  to  15%  soy  oil  providing  re¬ 
duced  rub  characteristics;  “approved  label,”  con¬ 
taining  at  least  40%  soy  oil  content;  and  something 
referred  to  as  “100%  rub-free,”  employing  only  soy 
oil. 

With  a  wide  range  of  soy-based  black  news  inks 
to  choose  from,  it  is  no  wonder  that  reviews  of  on- 
press  performance  vary,  as  well. 

With  little  exception,  users  interviewed  for 
this  article  reported  positive  results  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  soy-based  black  inks  into  their  press¬ 
rooms,  in  terms  of  mileage,  printability  and  rub  re¬ 
duction. 

Ralph  Snyder,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  assistant 
production  manager  and  also  the  head  of  its  new 
printing  facility,  says  that  the  soy  black  he  uses 
“costs  more  up  front,  but  cleans  up  very  fast,  re¬ 
ducing  production  time  lost  and,  more  important¬ 
ly,  startup  waste.  “Newsprint  conservation  is  the 
watchword  here,  and  this  ink’s  helped  us  a  lot.” 

At  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  which  began  using 
soy-based  ink  in  1991,  production  director  Ralph 
Imhof  says  he  likes  both  the  color  and  black  ver¬ 
sions. 

In  his  experience,  soy  formulations  yield  “black¬ 
er  blacks,  so  we  could  pull  back  on  our  presets  and 
see  as  much  as  five  to  ten  percent  better  mileage. 
Sure  helps  in  shadow  detail,  too.” 

Users  of  soy-based  inks  report  improved  results 
from  cold  press  starts  and  speak  enthusiastically 
about  performance  thereafter,  including  on  restarts 
for  zone  and  edition  changes. 

Several  reported  as  few  as  150  to  200  waste 
copies  on  restarts. 

At  the  Star-Telegram,  however,  FredTrebing  re¬ 
ported  discerning  no  less  ruboff  from  soy-based 
black  ink  he  tested. 

“Rub  is  a  more  important  factor  to  us  than  cost, 
mileage  orVOC  content,”  he  said. 

“In  our  market,  the  customer  just  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  newspaper  with  ink  that  comes  off  on 
them.” 

Most  newspapers  using  soy  inks  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  do  so  for  quality  considerations.  As  one 
production  executive  put  it, “If  you  put  quality 
first,  cost  reductions  will  come.  If  you  don’t  take 
the  responsibility  of  producing  a  clean  newspaper, 
your  costs  will  continue  to  rise  and  your  circula¬ 
tion  will  fall.” 


Soy-based  Inks: 

By  The  Numbers 

457,000,000  —  estimated  number  of  bushels  of  soy¬ 
beans  that  went  into  printing  inks  in  1995,  up  from 
9,000  in  1987,  the  first  year  soy-based  inks  went  into 
commercial  use. 

3,000  —  number  of  U.S.  newspapers  using  soy-based  ink. 

2,875  —  number  of  U.S.  daily  and  weekly  papers,  out 
of  a  total  of  8,714,  using  soy  ink,  overwhelmingly  color. 

2,200  —  percentage  increase  in  consumption  of  soy¬ 
bean-based  printing  inks  1988-1994  —  for  an  average 
annual  increase  of  366%. 

1,000  —  number  of  bushels  of  soybeans  it  takes  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Los  Angeles  Times  with  black  and  color  ink 
every  day. 

90  —  percentage  of  U.S.  dailies  using  some  soy-based 
ink.  The  vast  majority  is  color,  but  several  papers, 
including  the  LA  Times,  have  switched  to  soy  black. 

75  —  number  of  manufacturers  producing  inks  with 
soy  oils  or  proteins. 

50  —  approximate  percentage  of  news  ink  that  is  oil. 
Color  ink  contains  less  oil  than  black. 

25  —  percentage  extra  it  costs  to  buy  black  ink  made 
fiom  soybean  oil  instead  of  petroleum-based  oils. 

11  —  percentage  of  total  U.S.  printing  ink  consumption 
attributed  to  newspapers. 

Source:  National  Soy  Ink  Information  Center,  West  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


A  study,  headed  by  former  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  chemist  Wilson  Cunningham  and 
funded  by  the  Iowa  Soybean  Promotion  Bureau,  is 
currently  under  way  to  compare  production  costs 
of  soy-based  inks  and  conventional  inks. 

Two  Virginia  newspapers,  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  are  participating  in 
the  study  and  are  expected  to  wrap  up  early  this 
year. 

With  rising  newsprint  costs  taking  a  toll  on 
newspapers  across  the  nation,  the  relentless  de¬ 
mands  for  higher  quality  and  lower  costs,  and  a 
range  of  prices  available  for  various  levels  of  soy 
content,  soy-based  inks  can  present  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Incremental  cost  increases  for  soy-based  inks 
may  well  be  offset  by  improved  performance,  re¬ 
duced  newsprint  waste,  reduced  ruboff,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  greater  customer  satisfaction. 
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Totalizers: 
Counting  Plus 


BY  HARVEY  ABRAMOWITZ 


ZER.THE  VERY  name  is  misleading, “a  weasel 
according  to  Tim  Cooper,  marketing  vice 
sident  of  NCS  Inc.,  Landing,  N.J.,  because  it  ut- 
ly  fails  to  describe  the  breadth  of  what  these  sys- 
is  realty  do. 

\s  a  disciple  of  Baron  William  Thomson  Kelvin, 
English  philosopher  and  mathematician  who 
died  in  1907,  Cooper  believes  that  “before  you  can 
control  something,  you’ve  got  to  be  able  to  quanti¬ 
fy  it.” 

In  a  modern  newspaper  printing  operation,  to¬ 
talizers  do  a  lot  more  than  count  newspapers:  By 
tracking  a  panoply  of  production  op>erations  simul¬ 
taneously,  they  allow  managers  to  identify  sources 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  wasted  paper. 
Totalizing  systems,  then,  represent  a  new  opportu¬ 
nity  to  boost  efficiency. 

Totalizing  systems  differ  from  simple  numeric 
counters,  standard  on  folders  and  stackers,  in  that 


systems  include  sensors  at  various  points  in  the 
production  stream  and  gather  the  information  to¬ 
gether.  They  can  even  include  components  to  ac¬ 
count  for  newsprint  from  the  loading  dock  on¬ 
ward. 

These  days,  mailrooms,  oOdrinO 

which  have  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  cost  centers,  are  be-  /7g WSOr lilt  Or ICBS 

coming  key  contributors  to 

the  profit  side  of  the  ledger.  focus  new 

To  enhance  revenues  in  the 

ever-intensifying  market  for  attention  on 

advertising,  newspapers  have 

gone  to  regionalization  and  systems  that 

zoning  in  a  big  way.  Narrow-  ^ 

er  zoning  offers  more  fo-  meSSUTe 

cused  local  ad  coverage  that 

is  affordable  even  to  small  nrOCP^SPS 

merchants,  thus  tapping  a  ' 


Inserters 
Beit  Stream  Conveyor 
Hoiyier  Feeder  Loader 
ement  System 
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matket  previously  ceded  to  other  media.  But  while 
smaller  zones  enhance  marketability,  editors  have 
to  satisfy  readers,  and  production  and  packaging 
operations  have  to  supply  accurate  distribution. 

People  familiar  with  newspaper  operations 
know  about  the  handwritten  documents  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  marching  orders  for  circulation  on  any 
given  night  —  and  about  “the  pad,”  the  fudge  factor 
by  which  somebody  guesstimates  how  many 
copies  to  add  to  the  press  nm  to  be  able  to  cover 
distribution.  With  newsprint  prices  soaring  50%  or 
so  in  two  years,  this  time-honored  system  simply 
has  become  too  expensive. Too  many  tons  of 
newsprint  seem  to  evaporate  into  the  “unaccount¬ 
ed  for”  waste  category. 

To  operate  efficiently  —  meaning  to  print  as 
many  papers  as  are  needed,  no  more,  no  less  — 
pressroom  managers  need  accurate  information. 
But  the  information  supplied  by  folders  and  stack- 
er<ounters  alone  just  doesn’t  suffice. 

In  the  past,  recognizing  the  significance  of  dead¬ 
lines  —  the  morning  review  of  the  previous 
night’s  work  —  focused  on  “on-time”  reports.  Many 
pressroom  supervisors,  having  only  recently  gone 
to  bed,  have  been  called  to  the  phone  to  explain 
lateness,  overruns  and  excess  waste. 

Gary  Carroll,  president  of  Denex  USA,  Sewickley, 
Pa.,  says  newspaper  managers  today  are  more  in¬ 
terested  than  ever  in  totalizing  systems  because  on- 
time  results  have  proven  inadequate  as  controls. 
While  newspapers  may  have  resisted  totalizing  sys¬ 
tems  as  luxury  items  when  newsprint  was  cheap, 
that  view  is  changing,  Carroll  says. 

Increasingly,  production  executives  are  realizing 
that  accurate,  real  time  information  from  totalizing 
systems  allows  managers  to  react  faster.  Managers 
can  review  events  and  identify  causes  of  waste  in 
their  operations. That  knowledge,  in  turn,  allows 
management  to  make  adjustments.  Sometimes  it 
can  mean  devoting  precious  maintenance  dollars 
to  specific  areas  of  “leakage”  —  a  unit  or  press  that 
may  require  attention,  for  example. 

Ron  Hulsen,  operations  manager  at  Newsday, 
Melville,  N.Y.,  says  he  used  to  have  problems  get¬ 
ting  reliable  data  about  operations.  The  company 
started  working  on  a  totalizing  system  a  decade 
ago,  and  continues  to  improve  it. 

“The  technology  available  in  the  ’80s,  when  we 
started  this  project,  just  wasn’t  up  to  the  job,” 
Hulsen  said.  “Today,  we’re  up  and  running.  Since 
then,  the  data  acquisition  has  become  stable,  real 
time,  user-ftiendly,  accurate,  consistent  and  reliable. 
Who  could  ask  for  anything  more?” 

A  comprehensive  pool  of  information  from  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  production  systems  gives  man¬ 
agers  a  powerful  tool  to  ferret  out  newsprint 
waste,  the  cost  of  which  is  soaring. 

Indeed,  Hulsen  adds,  “If  reported  waste  doesn’t 


Abramowitz,  a  former  Newsday  quality  assur¬ 
ance  manager  and  one-time  Scitex  Corp.  execu¬ 
tive,  is  a  consultant  based  in  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


initially  go  up  upon  installation  of  a  totalizing  sys¬ 
tem,  there’s  something  wrong.  You’d  better  take  a 
look  at  the  design  of  the  system,  because  for  sure 
you’re  not  capturing  everything  you  need  to.” 

The  equation  could  be  written  this  way:  effi¬ 
ciency  =  productivity  =  cost  reduction.  It  sounds 
simple,  but  in  calculating  the  potential  return  on 
investment,  or  ROl,  from  a  totalizing  system,  the 
following  are  worth  keeping  in  mind. 

•  Overprinting.  With  “safe¬ 
ty”  copies  added  to  the  press 
order  by  mailroom  managers 
and  press  supervisors,  plus 
the  overruns  caused  by  in¬ 
complete  or  inaccurate 
counter  systems,  it’s  safe  to 
anticipate  about  300  extra 
copies  a  day  from  a  single 
press  run.  Sound  reasonable? 

Well,  consider:  At  a  cost  of, 
say,  25 <  a  copy,  times  two 
editions  daily,  times  365  days, 
that’s  $54,750  a  year.  Hmm. 

•  Stan/restart  waste.  Assume 
that  each  press  restart  yields 
250  waste  copies,  on  aver¬ 
age.  Assume  also  that  better 
data  can  help  eliminate  one 
restart  per  run,  because  the 
totalizer  helps  avoid  a  shortage. That  means  less 
standby  time,  which  costs,  but  what  else?  With  the 
same  hypothetical  25<^  a  copy,  times  twice  250 
copies,  twice  a  day,  365  days  a  year,  eliminating  that 
one  press  restart  saves  $45,625  annually. 

•  Report  generation.  Assume  that  manual  meth¬ 
ods  of  collecting  and  summarizing  daily  produc¬ 
tion  runs  requite  one  employee  to  work  three  days 
a  week,  or  1,248  hours  a  year.  At  $25  an  hour,  the 
data  collection  costs  $31,200  per  year. 

Those  three  hypotheticals  alone,  in  this  sce¬ 
nario,  amount  to  $131,575.  Just  something  to 
think  about. 

When  you  extrapolate  the  modest  example 
above  to  a  large,  multipress  metropolitan  daily,  the 
potential  savings  from  a  thorough  totalizing  system 
could  reach  into  the  high  six  figures. 

At  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  north  of  New  York 
City,  production  director  Cortland  Hunt  says  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  NCS  system  that  was  installed 
late  last  year.  In  combination  with  upgraded  soft¬ 
ware  controls  for  its  MAN  Roland  Mediaman  press, 
the  paper  has  experienced  only  seven  press 
restarts  for  shortages  in  the  last  thirteen  months. 
Additionally,  Hunt  says,  “We  don’t  have  many  over¬ 
prints  left  in  the  mailroom  at  the  end  of  a  run  now. 
The  average  runs  between  10  and  35  copies  per 
night.” 

Hunt  says  a  newspaper’s  return  on  investment 
in  a  totalizing  system  hinges  on  circulation,  page 
count  and  the  amount  of  color.  In  general,  the  big¬ 
ger  the  paper,  the  faster  the  payback. 

(See  Total  on  page  26P) 


“We  don’t  have 
many  overprints 
left  in  the 
mailroom  at  the 
end  of  a  run  now. 
The  average  runs 
between  10  and 
35  copies  per 
night.” 

Cortland  Hunt,  production 
director  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
Journal,  north  of  New  York  City 
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Lise  Lachapelle  has  been  President 
and  CEO  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  (CPPA)  for  a  little  over  a  year. 
Asked  how  she  sees  her  role,  she  responds 
"as  a  facilitator  to  our  member  companies. 
There  is  a  distinct  renaissance”  among  the 
leaders  of  this  industry.  The  Canadian  pulp 
and  paper  industry  is  meeting  the  challenges 
of  the  environment  and  sustainable 
development." 


' 


JPs  s  individuals  we  have  changed, 
— ^  ^  H  and  so  has  the  industry,"  says 
Lise  Lachapelle.  'Remember,  at 
F  one  time  everyone  thought  that 
'  progress  had  an  environmental 

price.  There  was  no  bad  faith  involved,  just  false  data. 
Later,  people  pinned  their  hopes  on  industry  and  on 
corporate  leaders.  That's  when  real  innovations  got 
started.  In  our  field,  the  $6  billion  dollars  invested  in 
the  environment  since  1989  show  we  mean 
business,"  she  adds. 


IS 

of  the 
Sestiina 


Meteorologists  will  say  that  the  air  displaced  by  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly  may  grow  into  a  hurricane  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  For  Lise  Lachapelle  too, 
everything  is  linked:  'Countries  examine  issues  in  a 
global  context,  within  the  framework  of  integrated 
resource  rhanagement.  When  trucks  are  consianing 
thousand^ of  litres  of  diesel  fuel  to  carry  salv^ed 
newsprintih  the  other  side  of  the  continent.  What  is 
the  environnWntai  impact  of  this  recovery?  When  we 
import  productadesigned  outside  any  environmental 
or  social  ethic,  because  they  are  cheaper,  are  we 
making  the  right  decisions?  Were  you  aware  that 
backyard  barbecues  now  pollute  more  than  all  the 
paper  mills  put  together?  It's  not  enouj^to  point  an 
accusing  finger,  we  need  global  solutioite  that 
consider  not  only  environmental  realities,  but  social 
and  economic  ones  as  well." 


The  Association  has  two  distinct  roles  to  play  abroad, 
according  to  Lise  Lachapelle.  One  is  helping  the 
Industry  enter  new  markets  and  the  other  is 
encouraging  the  transfer  of  technology  in  sustainable 
'^rest  management  'It  nas  cost  us  a  great  deal  to 


Lise  Lachapelle,  Pmsideirt  and  CEO  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associ^on  (CPPA) 


Meeting  the 
Challenges.. 


learn,  but  this  know-how  can  be  used  anywhere,  not  just  for 
environmental  purposes,  but  for  research  and  development 
abroad,"  she  explains. 


There  has  been  considerable  progress  on  the  research  side. 
Fibre  is  now  used  much  more  effectively.  Trees  are  harvested 
to  produce  lumber  and  other  building  materials.  Paper  is  pro¬ 
duced  with  sawmill  residues  and  waste  paper.  Trees  are  no 
longer  cut  to  make  paper.  "Everything  is  more  sophisticated. 
There  are  controls  over  the  use  of  chemicals  and  we  are  cons¬ 
tantly  experimenting  with  new  paper  technologies,  including 
inks  and  de-inking." 


The  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
industry  is  keeping  a  close  eye  on 
the  information  highway,  but  sees 
no  impact  on  revenues  for  at  least 
the  next  ten  years.  Until  then, 
other  factors  will  contribute  to  a 
one-third  increase  in  world  paper 
demand,  which  now  stands  at  275 
million  tons  for  all  categories. 


Research  and  Development  is  also  applied  in  the  field  for  the 
improved  management  of  forest  resources.  Recent  increases 
in  output  are  derived  solely  from  a  better  use  of  fibre  and  pa¬ 
per.  Operational  territory  is  shrinking  all  the  time:  "Only  one 
quarter  of  one  percent  of  the  Canadian  forest  is  harvested  and 
equal  surface  is  reforested  at  the  same  time.  You  have  to  go 
out  in  the  forest  to  realize  how  much  operations  have  chan¬ 
ged." 


frian  McClay,  Senior 
Vice-president  of  Tra¬ 
de  and  Government 
Affairs  at  CPPA  dis¬ 
cussed  the  issue  with 
Ed  Christie,  Director  of  Future  Me¬ 
dia  at  SRI  International,  during  a 
forum  on  the  paper  industry.  "Far 
from  being  a  threat,  the  advent  of 
the  information  highway  will  sti¬ 
mulate  the  demand  for  paper," 
said  Mr.  McClay.  "We  have  been 
talking  about  the  paperless  office 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  exact 
opposite  situation  has  arisen,"  he 
added. 

According  to  the  most  conservati¬ 
ve  estimates.  North  American  bu¬ 
siness  creates  about  one  billion 
documents  a  day,  and  reproduces 


Canadian  industry  could  well  have  missed  the  boat,  but  it  reco¬ 
vered  quickly  by  modernizing  its  installations  within  a  few 
years:  "The  battle  is  not  yet  won.  The  competition  is  at  our 
door."  Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  paper  industry 
might  have  to  give  up  certain  niches,  for  example  to  computer 
information  management.  However,  the  loss  of  these  market 
segments  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  growing  mar¬ 
kets  in  developing  countries.  Lise  Lachapelle  believes  an  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  our  future  lies  there.  Industrialized  countries 
consume  hundreds  of  pounds  of  paper  per  person  per  year,  for 
example  480  pounds,  per  person,  per  year,  in  Japan  and  420 
pounds,  per  person,  per  year  in  Canada.  Average  consumption 
in  India  is  50  pounds  per  person,  per  year  and  in  China  it  drops 
to  6:  "Our  greatest  challenge  is  to  gain  access  to  new  coun¬ 
tries  and  find  the  means  of  providing  them  with  a  product  that 
is  financially  accessible.  Within  20  years,  demand  for  paper 
will  double.  We  must  be  present  everywhere."  ■ 


Half  said  technology  enhances 
productivity  and  makes  it  possible 
to  create  more  documents," 
added  Mr.  McClay.  Ed  Christie 
agrees  and  sees  no  significant 
threat  to  print  media  during  the 
next  ten  years.  He  believes  new 
media  will  take  longer  than  antici¬ 
pated  to  develop  a  customer  base, 
and  that  more  often  than  not 
they  will  go  out  and  do  it  with 
-  paper. 


Explaining  the  information 

Christie  stresses  we 
must 

only  at  the  technological 
possibilities:  only 

twenty-four  hours  one 
Brian  McClay,  Senior  Vice-president  of  Trade  Not  everyone  is  ready  to 

learn  all  about  electronic  in¬ 
terfaces,  which  are  still  too 
unreliable.  The  masses  won't  go 
for  the  Internet  any  time  soon."  ■ 


them  nineteen  times  before  archi¬ 
ving.  "According  to  a  survey 
conducted  last  year  by  Pitney  Bo¬ 
wes,  62%  of  respondents  said  em¬ 
ployees  like  to  save  a  hard  copy. 


i. 


Paper  Production 
and  Worid  Population 
Growth :  Supply 
Problems 


Creating  an  Environment 
for  the  future 

International  Paper  Week 

MontreaUanuary  30  -  February  1, 1996 


"The  paper  industry  will  increase  pro- 
‘duction  to  meet  population  growth,  but  it 
will  be  facing  supply  problems  at  some 
point,"  says  Dr.  James  A.  McNutt,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Jaakko  Poyry  Consulting  and  a 
world  authority  on  resource  manage¬ 
ment.  He  sees  a  rosy  future  for  the  paper 
industry  based  on  world  population 
growth,  supply,  the  environment,  globali¬ 
zation  of  markets,  arid  social  trends. 


- , 

he  fastest  economic  growth  in 
the  world  today  is  in  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  where  there  are 
strong  deniographic  pressures. 
World  population  has  doubled 
during  the  last  forty  years  and,  according 
to  various  projections,  will  reach  7  te  10 
billion  in  2025. 

In  other  words,  the  greater  the  number  of 
people,  the  greater  the  volume  of  paper 
consumed:  "We  are  not  happy  about  that. 
We  know  we  will  be  facing  a  supply 
problem  because 50%  of  the  planets 
forest  resources  are  still  being  used 
for  fuel." 

The  biggest  challenge  for  the  paper 
industry  is  to  meet  a  100%  increase  in 
demand  by  the  year  2010,  while  supplifes 
•are  on  a  downward  curve.  Dr.  McNt/tt 
expects  that  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  volume  of  wood  cut  will  be  30%,  what 
it  was  in  1987  ;  "The  pulp  and  paper 
industry  is  also  facing  the  liberalization  of 
world  markets.  Only  low  cost  producers 
will  be  able  to  survive." 

Some  solutions  are  being  found  through 
technology:  "Recycling,  more  productive 
pulp  making,  new  value  added  products, 
.anti-waste  campaigns,  forest  manage¬ 
ment  on  a  global  scale.  But  more  innova¬ 
tions  will  be  needed." 


In  1913, 25  corporate  leaders 
from  14  companies  met  to 
discuss  the  future  of  their 
industry.  Since  then  the 
annual  gathering  of  pulp  and 
paper  professionals  has 
changed  a  great  deal.  It  is  now 
known  as  International  Paper 
Week. 

Together  with  its  affiliated  exhibition, 
International  Paper  Week  is  the  largest 
annual  convention  devoted  to  the  scien¬ 
ce,  technology  and  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper  products,  and  provides  a  fo¬ 
rum  to  discuss  the  markets,  trends  and 
risks  affecting  the  industry  worldwide. 
Last  year,  almost  14,000  visitors  from  90 
different  countries  attended  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Week  —  27%  more  than 
the  previous  year. 

This  year's  meeting  includes  150  presen¬ 
tations  in  35  technical  sessions,  ranging 
from  the  latest  pulpmaking  and  effluent 
control  techniques  to  new  materials, 
quality  control,  progessive  systems 
closure  in  the  mills  and  lower  operating 
costs. 

Several  fora  are  scheduled  for  the 
week.  In  1935,  participants  discussed 
the  future  of  paper  in  the  information 


age.  This  year,  discussions  will  focus  on 
expanding  markets:  How  well  will  the 
industry  do  in  the  Pacific?  What  coun¬ 
tries  will  offer  the  best  business  oppor¬ 
tunities? 

Meanwhile,  some  450  companies  will 
take  part  in  Exfor  96,  the  38th  annual 
technological  exhibition  which  greets  a 
hundred  new  exhibitors  each  year.  ■ 
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Continuous 
Change 
and  the  Pulp 
andPaper 


m 


Continuous  change  confronts  all  large  corporations,  including  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  says  Pierre  Lachance,  spokesperson  for  the  Association  ;  "Each  week 
something  new  is  brought  to  our  attention.  Certain  innovations  will  radically 
transform  our  industry,  others  will  cast  a  new  light  on  our  decisions.  The  speed 
with  which  pulp  and  paper  technology  evolves,  together  with  improvements  to 
our  knowledge  of  forest  management,  will  make  the  next  ten  years  at  least  as  rich  in  concre¬ 
te  field  applications  as  the  last  decade  has  been." 


The  speed  with  which  pulp  and  paper  technology 
evolves,  together  with  improvements  to  our  knowledge 
of  forest  management  will  make  the  next  ten  years 
at  least  as  rich  in  concrete  field  applications 
as  the  last  decade  has  been. 
-  Pierre  Lachance 


CANADIAN  PULP 
AND  PAPER  ASSOaATION 
Sun  Life  Building 
1155  Metcalfe,  IMi  floor 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  H3B  4T6 
Tel. :  (514)  866-6521  •  Fax :  (514)  866-3035 


Mr.  Lachance  lists  some  of  the  radical  changes  affecting  forest  management  methods  of  re¬ 
forestation,  the  protection  of  social  and  environmental  values,  including  wild  animals  and 
their  habitats,  and  water  quality;  "A  large  proportion  of  the  Association's  activities  are  direc¬ 
ted  at  environmental  protection,  helping  to  draft  and  apply  an  incredible  number  of  provincial 

laws,  regulations  and 
codes  that  are  nowin 
force.  Our  involve¬ 
ment  with  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  is 
just  as  extensive.  For 
example,  we  were  in 
Rio  for  the  Earth  Sum¬ 
mit  supporting  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  government  in 
signing  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Convention  on 
Biodiversity.  Far  from 
blocking  change,  our 
industry  has  often 
initiated  it”  ,  ; 

The  debate  is  not  yet  closed  —  far  from  it  All  countries  do  not  necessarily  agree  on  the  di-"^"  ; 
rection  to  take.  What  are  acceptable  levels  of  forest  development?  What  are  die  chemicals 
to  be  proscribed?  The  ones  to  be  supported?  A  thousand  questions  and  a  thousand  answers, 
says  Pierre  Lachance,  who  points  out  that  Canada,  which  used  to  be  the  target  of  accusing  ^ 
fingers,  is  now  a  role  model. 

And  the  future?  Mr.  Lachance  believes  it  is  technically  possible,  over  the  medTum  term,  to  ' 
have  progressive  systems  closure  in  mills  that  will  reduce  odour,  air  emissions,  and  water 
consumption.  Water  can  even  be  recycled  and  reused:  "Water  is  part  of  the  manufacturing 
process  and  the  industry  consumes  it  in  enormous  quantities  —  8G  cubic  metres  for  each 
tonne  produced.  This  is  less  than  half  the  amount  used  twenty  years  ago.”  Given  the  relative 
scarcity  of  fresh  water  and  the  enormous  costs  of  purification  and  treatment  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  wants  to  reduce  its  requirements  in  the  future;  "Many  R&D  centres  have  been 
working  on  that  for  quite  some  time.  They  are  getting  closer  to  their  goal." 

Another  major  change,  according  to  Pierre  Lachance,  is  the  use  of  solid  residues:  "We  no 
longer  see  residues  from  water  treatment  plants  or  recycled  paper  as  waste,  but  as  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  which  many  uses  can  be  found.  Combustible  biomass,  soil  improvement  products, 
fertilizers,  additives  for  road  construction  materials,  every  interesting  lead  is  investigated. 

Many  paper  mills  have  signed  agreements  with  universities  and  research  centres  to  find  new 
applications." 

In  other  words,  the  industry  is  undergoing  a  positive  transformation,  Pierre  Lachance  conclu¬ 
des,  "and  we  have  the  resources,  the  will  and  know-how  to  go  much  further."  ■ 
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Look,  IWIa, 
No  Ink  Keys 


Inote.  It’s  here.  It's  hot. 
f  r  lingering  for  decades  in  the  process  from 
to  development  to  commercial  product 
.^‘Mc'iidins  a  decade  in  production  at  Japanese 
"I'nWyspapers  printing  little  process  color  —  keyless 
h  is  finally  ready  for  prime  time  in  the  U.S. 
het. 

Fully  keyless  presses,  including  black  and  col¬ 
or  units,  are  going  in,  or  scheduled  to,  at  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Miami 
Herald. 

E&P  asked  the  four  ma¬ 
jor  press  manufacturers  in 
the  U.S.  newspaper  market 
to  discuss  keyless  inking 
overall:  How  they  approach 
the  process,  how  they’ve 
taken  it  this  far,  what  are 
the  pros  and  cons,  and 
where  is  the  process 
going? 

Here  are  their  responses: 


After  decades 
in  the  offing, 
keyless 
offset  inking 
is  ready  for 
prime  time 


BY  MIKE  KIENZLE 


Positive-feed 
ups  efficiency 
for  Goss 


IS  AN  exciting  time  to  be  involved  in  newspa- 
er  production. This  year,  the  most  advanced  ink- 
g  technology  available  will  go  into  commercial 
operation  at  Liberty  View,  site  of  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  facility  for  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

'fhe  technology  is  the  pos¬ 
itive-feed  keyless  inking  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  Goss  Newsliner 
press,  and  we  believe  it  will 
revolutionize  press  inkers 
and  will  help  our  customers 
address  some  of  the  most 
critical  issues  in  newspaper 
production  today.  We  believe 
so  strongly  in  this  that  we 
have  made  the  keyless  sys-  Mike  Kienzle 


tern  one  of  the  inker  options  on  our  new  Newslin¬ 
er  press  system.  We  have  sold  17  Newsliner  press¬ 
es  to  date,  with  16  of  them  incorporating  our  posi¬ 
tive-feed  keyless  inking. 

Why  so  much  interest  in  positive-feed  keyless? 
With  the  high  cost  of  newsprint,  all  our  customers 
are  looking  diligently  for  ways  to  save  paper  while 
producing  consistent,  quality  color.  Positive-feed 
keyless  delivers  significant  paper  savings  with  its 
extremely  low  startup  waste  and  maintains  those 
savings  through  very  consistent  color  quality.  The 
system  further  enhances  quality  by  providing  the 
optimum  ink  film  for  crisp  printing. 

The  capability  of  the  system  to  run  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  standard  formulation  inks  reduces  costs 
compared  with  systems  requiring  more  exotic  inks 
and  ink  management  systems. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Newsliner  itself,  when 
compared  with  more  complex  presses  and  control 
systems,  reduces  both  electronic  and  mechanical 
maintenance. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  are  very  excited  about  the  possibilities  of¬ 
fered  by  positive-feed  keyless  inking  in  the  market¬ 
place.  This  is  a  new  technology,  but  our  confidence 
in  it  results  from  more  than  three  decades  of  re¬ 
search,  develop¬ 
ment  and  invest¬ 
ment  by  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems. 

We  had  been 
doing  research  on 
keyless  inking  — 
what  we  call  pas¬ 
sive-feed  keyless 
—  as  early  as  the 
1960s. 

Consequently, 
when  the  Japan¬ 
ese  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  committed 
itself  to  convert  to 
keyless  inking  in 
the  1980s,  our 
technology  was 
ready.  Today,  key¬ 
less  Goss  Metrolin- 
ers  are  entering 
their  ninth  year  of 
operation  in 
Japanese  press¬ 
rooms. 


There  is  printingi 

And  there  is 
printing  newspapers. 

You  know  the  difference.  So  do  we.  That’s 
why,  for  more  than  85  years,  we’ve  been 
the  source  of  pre-owned  newspaper 
presses  worldwide.  From  single  width  to 
double  width,  the  machines  we  buy  and 
sell  handle  one  thing-newspapers.  For 
the  complete  scoop,  ^1 1-800-255-6746 
or  fax  (913)  492-6217. 

^INLAND 

Mirtitwqf  Copcwlon 
Am  IniMmd  Imdmstrits  ComtpMM^ 
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While  RGS  metering  roller  technology,  which  is 
an  advance  over  anilox  systems,  was  succeeding  in 
running  black  ink  in  the  Japanese  market,  we  were 
doing  considerable  research  on  bringing  this  tech¬ 
nology  to  the  North  American  market,  with  its 
heavy  emphasis  on  color. 

We  conducted  lab  and  field  tests  with  metering 
roller  color  keyless  systems,  including  extensive 
pressroom  work  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  We  discov¬ 
ered  that  even  with  specially  formulated  color 
inks,  it  was  not  possible  to 
maintain  the  density  control 
we  knew  we  had  to  achieve 
for  the  U.S.  market. 

This  was  a  major  fork  in 
the  road  of  our  keyless  ef¬ 
forts  in  North  America.  We 
subsequently  determined  we 
needed  a  color  system  that 
was  not  affected  by  ink  rhe¬ 
ology,  so  we  began  looking 
for  alternatives  to  our  exist¬ 
ing  metering  roller  system. 

The  digital  injector  we  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Colorliner  in 
1989  was  the  innovation  that 
turned  our  search  for  a  supe¬ 
rior  keyless  offset  system  into  the  reality  of 
Newsliner.  This  digital  injector  and  its  related  the 
pumping  system  became  the  basis  of  positive-feed 
keyless  inking. 

Testing  our  new  positive-feed  keyless  system  — 
under  pressroom  conditions  for  two  years  at  a  cus¬ 
tomer  site  near  Chicago  —  convinced  us  we  had  a 
system  that  could  provide  the  benefits  of  keyless 
inking  while  delivering  the  color  quality,  density 
and  uniformity  the  industry  required. 

This  system  was  incorporated  into  the  design 
of  the  Newsliner  press  as  one  of  the  available  ink¬ 
ing  system  choices. 

Judging  by  the  outstanding  success  of  the  Goss 
Newsliner  —  and  the  fact  that  16  of  our  17 
Newsliner  presses  sold  have  positive-feed  keyless 
inking  —  the  system  has  also  met  the  requirements 
of  the  very  demanding  newspaper  marketplace. 

We  expect  our  inking  technology  to  continue  to 
evolve.  Already,  the  positive-feed  keyless  technolo¬ 
gy  is  being  used  as  the  basis  for  the  development 
of  single-fluid  lithography. 

This  process,  in  which  the  ink  and  water  re¬ 
quired  for  lithography  are  delivered  as  one  material 
by  one  delivery  system,  has  the  potential  to  meet 
our  customers’  requirements  while  further  simpli¬ 
fying  the  Goss  press  of  the  future. 

We  see  the  effort  to  drive  the  evolution  of  these 
technologies  as  restating  our  continued  strong 
commitment  to  the  global  newspaper  industry  and 
helping  our  newspap>er  partners  remain  a  compet¬ 
itive  medium  as  we  move  into  the  21st  Century. 


Kienzle  is  vice  president,  large  newspaper  products, 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Westmont,  III. 


The  digital  injector 
we  introduced  in 
the  Colorliner  in 
1989  was  the 
innovation  that 
turned  our  search 
for  a  superior 
keyless  offset  system 
into  the  reality 
of  the  Newsliner 


BY  VINCE  LAPINSKI 

MAN  Roland's 
anilox  inking, 
f lexo  to  offset 


1 


iRE  CAN  BE  no  argument  that  modem  press  sys- 
ms  have  become  much  less  dependent  on  the 
ills  of  the  operator  in  order  to  deliver  quality 
products  faster  and  more  efficiently. 

The  improved  performance  characteristics  of  to¬ 
day’s  presses  can  be  credited,  in  large  part,  to  op¬ 
erational  simplification. The  success  in  making 
these  new  machines  easier  to  control  has  come 
from  two  distinct  design  philosophies:  more  au¬ 
tomation  and  less  mechanization. 

The  “less  is  more”  side  of  the  debate  is  now  driv¬ 
ing  renewed  interest  in  keyless  ink  metering.  I  em¬ 
phasize  “renewed”  because  kelyess  inking  systems 
were  first  introduced  to  the  newspaper  industry 
on  flexographic  presses  more  than  a  decade  ago  as 
the  more  operative  and  environmentally  friendly 
alternative  to  letterpress  and  offset  presses.  What 
can  be  considerd  new,  however,  is  the  successful 
application  of  this  concept  for  the  offset  litho¬ 
graphic  process. 

Now,  thanks  to  elimination  of  inkers  requiring 
operator  intervention,  anilox  offset  press  operators 
can  also  devote  thier  full  attention  to  print  quality 
instead  of  the  mechanics  required  to  get  their 
product  out  on  time. 

It’s  important  to  note  that  while  mechanically 
simple,  anilox  inking  systems  are  not  very  forgiv¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  very  definite  “formula  for  success” 
required  in  a  keyless  production  environment,  and 
any  deviation  from  that  for¬ 
mula  can  present  formidable 
challenges.  Ink  and  water  bal¬ 
ance  is  extremely  sensitive 
for  keyless  offset.  The  damp¬ 
ening  “window”  required  to 
achieve  high-quality  print  is 
much  more  narrow  than 
with  conventional  offset. 
Flexography,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  require  damp¬ 
ening  solution.  Maintaining 
consistent  ink  density 
throughout  a  run  can  also  be 
somewhat  elusive.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  ink  transfer  per¬ 
formance  of  the  anilox  sys¬ 
tem  remains  constant  under 
all  operating  conditions,  and 
this  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  high-precision 
presses. 


Now,  thanks  to 
elimination  of 
inkers  requiring 
operator 
intervention, 
anilox  offset  press 
operators  can  also 
devote  their  full 
attention  to  print 
quality  instead  of 
the  mechanics 
required  to  get 
their  product  out 
on  time 
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Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  maintaining  extremely  high 
levels  of  quality  and  standardization  dur¬ 
ing  prepress  operations  becomes  much 
more  critical.  Standardized  inks,  damp¬ 
ening  solutions  and  plates  are  essential 
if  high-qualty  print  is  to  be  maintained. 
“Deal  of  the  week”  consumables  will 
cause  havoc  on  keyless  process  con¬ 
trols.  When  you  consider  that  a  typical 
pressroom  is  stocked  with  a  diverse  col¬ 
lection  of  materials  supplied  by  scores 
of  manufacturers,  the  optimal  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements  of  keyless  inkers 
may  be  too  restrictive  for  many  produc¬ 
tion  environments. 

Critics  argue  that  the  best  keyless 
news  printing  cannot  rival  the  best  con¬ 
ventional  offset.  What  they  must  con¬ 
cede,  however,  is  that  maintaining  this 
high  standard  requires  more  operator  at¬ 
tention  with  conventinal  ink  delivery 
systems. 

It’s  within  this  context  than  MAN 
Roland  continues  to  refine  anilox  tech¬ 
nology  for  flexo  and  offset.  Conclusive 
field  data,  regarding  of  keyless  offset,  is 
still  very  limited.  In  that  regard,  the  vast 
keyless  experience  that  MAN  Roland 
has  gained  through  newspaper  flexog¬ 
raphy  has  proved  invaluable.  MAN 
Roland’s  recent  ColormanA  installation 
at  the  Aamulehti  newspaper  in  Tam¬ 
pere,  Finland,  marks  the  world’s  first 
keyiess  offset  newspaper  press  to  be  en¬ 


gineered  as  a  true  H-over-H,  tower-style 
press. This  is  an  important  differentia¬ 
tion  from  other  approaches  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  installation  also  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  running  at  80,000  papers  an 
hour,  another  important  distinction. 

One  of  the  most  notable  advantages 
of  anilox  inkers  is  their  ability  to  get 
you  on  the  “good”  counter  faster.  Anoth¬ 
er,  especially  important  for  newspapers 
producing  smaller  editions  and  lots  of 
spot  colors,  is  the  speed  at  which  ink 
changeovers  are  possible.  Anilox  inking 
also  produces  less  ink  misting,  due  to 
the  absence  of  form  and  vibrator  rollers 
used  in  conventional  inking.  Anilox  off¬ 
set  places  especially  high  demands  on 
dampening.  MAN  Roland’s  turbo  damp¬ 
ening  system  fulfills  this  requirement 
well  by  distributing  dampening  solution 
uniformly  over  the  entire  width  of  the 
web,  resulting  in  a  consistent  supply  of 
dampening  solution. 

Anilox  inks  cost  more,  and,  1  should 
note,  petroleum-based  inks  have  been 
performing  better  than  inks  made  with 
vegetable  oils. 

Perhaps  through  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  single-fluid,  or  waterless-keyless 
offset,  we  will  fully  realize  the  promise 
of  this  technology. 

Lapinski  is  executive  director  of  news¬ 
paper  sales  at  MAN  Roland’s  US.  web 
press  division,  Groton,  Conn. 


BY  RON  EHRHARDT  JR. 

Coming  to  America: 
Mitsubishi's  keyless 

S|^1TSUB1SHI,WE  are  proud  to  say  that  we  are  the  leader  in 
AAless  inking  technology.  1996  marits  the  10-year  anniversary 
^^Hkitsubishi’s  first  keyless  press  delivery  to  the  Yomiuri 
Shimbun. 

Since  1986,  Mitsubishi  has  sold  over  200  presses  —  com¬ 
prising  over  550  units  and  including  1,350  printing  couples 
—  with  keyless  inking.  Last  year,  we  secured  the  largest  single 
keyless  order,  eight  presses  to  the  Washington  Post.  The  sale 
includes  72-tower  units  and  344  printing  couples.  Mitsubishi 
also  received  keyless  press  orders  from  three  Japanese  news¬ 
papers;  the  Fukushima  Mimpo,  Yomiuri  Chubu  and  Sanyo 
News. 

With  the  Post  order,  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  in  the  U.S. 
market  the  tremendous  success  and  technological  advantages 
enjoyed  by  our  Japanese  keyless  newspaper  customers.  These 
advantages  include:  superior  color  print  quality,  low  newsprint 
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aiJiET 

PRESS 

ZONE 
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Designing  and  building  state-of- 
the-  art  quiet  zones  in  newspaper 
production  facilities  has  been 
our  business  for  over  twenty 
years.  Our  newspaper  clients 
realize  improved  safety,  produc¬ 
tivity  and  quality  and  our  O.E.M. 
clients  enhance  their  offerings  to 
their  customers. 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  achieve 
these  benefits  as  part  of  your 
construction,  modernization  or 
expansion  projects.  Contact  us 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  brochure 
Noise  Control  for  Newspaper 
Printing  Facilities. 

•  Pressroom  Quiet  Rooms 

•  Press  Noise  Control  Systems 

•  Mailroom  Control  Rooms 

•  Production  Offices 

•  Acoustic  Treatments 

•  Ancillary  Equipment  Rooms 


SpeciaUsts  in  noise  control  products  and  servRres 

IMIKIPM  MIS8  CHiPlIf  iKa 

1411  Jeffrey  Dr,  Addison,  JL  60101 

(800)954-1998 
6x  (800)4204928 


waste,  and  efficient  manning  and  mainte¬ 
nance. 

To  achieve  superior  color  print  quality. 

Mitsubishi  designed  its  keyless  inking 
system  as  a  non-anilox  system.  It  uses  a 
doctor  blade  at  the  ink  suppl)'  roller,  and 
a  second  doctor  blade  on  a  smooth  cop¬ 
per  roller  to  eliminate  image  ghosting. 
Temperature  is  maintained  by  water 
cooling  the  copper  oscillating  rollers. 

The  main  advantage  of  our  non-anilox 
system  is  that  density  is  adjustable,  controlled  by 
varying  the  speed  of  the  ink  supply  roller,  which  is 
driven  by  an  independent  motor.  Unlike  anilox  sys¬ 
tems,  if  printing  conditions  change,  the  operator  can 
adjust  the  speed  of  the  ink  supply  roller  to  eliminate 
the  problem.  In  anilox  systems,  the  ink  supply, 
which  determines  density,  is  fixed  by  the  volume  of 
the  cell  and  cannot  be  adjusted. 

Proper  water  content  in  the  ink  is  maintained  at 
between  15%  and  20%.  The  second  doctor  blade 
scrapes  ink  off  the  anti-ghosting  roller  and  returns 
the  emulsified  ink  to  the  tank,  which  is  then  stirred 
with  virgin  ink.  Maintaining  temperature  in  the  ink 
train  allows  the  ink  to  remain  emulsified. 

Since  our  smooth  ink  supply  roller  is  not  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  doctor  blade  (the  doctor  blade  simply 
acts  as  a  metering  device),  there  is  no  wear  on  the 
ink  supply  roller,  and  it  does  not  have  to  be  replaced 
periodically,  as  an  anilox  roll  does.  Mitsubishi  key¬ 
less  presses  use  ink  with  a  higher  viscosity.  Anilox 
offset  presses  typically  have  to  use  lower-viscosity 
inks  in  order  for  the  ink  to  fill  into  the  cells  of  the 
anilox  roller. 

In  November  of  last  year,  Mitsubishi  and  the 
Washington  Post  invited  U.S.  ink  suppliers  (The  Ink 
Co.,  Flint  Ink,  U.S.  Ink,  and  Toyo  Ink)  to  our  Mihara 
factory  to  test  their  inks  on  our  KT44  keyless  tower 
unit.  The  emphasis  of  the  testing  was  on:  equilib¬ 
rium  (at  what  point  would  the  ink  and  water  be  at 
an  equal  state);  water  content;  and  analysis  of  sam¬ 
ple  copies  with  regard  to  even  lay-down  of  the  ink. 
According  to  Roddy  MacPherson  of  the  Post,  the 
tests  were  “very  encouraging”  at  this  stage.  Further 
refinement  will  continue  based  on  the  analysis  of 
these  tests. 

Like  any  offset  technology,  fan-out  has  to  be 
addressed  in  the  unit  design.  Mitsubishi’s  KT44 
tower  units  are  an  H-type  design  with  short  web 
leads  between  the  first  and  second  levels  and  the 
third  and  fourth  levels.  An  antifan-out  roller  com¬ 
pensates  for  fan-out  between  the  second  and  third 
levels.  Also  helping  to  eliminate  fan-out  problems 
are  infeed  devices  before  each  tower,  lateral  posi¬ 
tioning  of  the  plates  on  the  cylinder  and  automatic 
register  controls. 

Today’s  rising  newsprint  costs  are  a  major  reason 
why  newspapers  need  to  take  a  long  look  at  keyless 
offset  inking.  Mitsubishi’s  keyless  system  consis¬ 
tently  performs  with  start-up  waste  of  less  than  50 
copies.  This  is  especially  important  when  produc¬ 
tion  requires  many  edition  changes.  The  Washing¬ 


ton  Post’s  decision  to  go  with  a  22-inch 
cutoff  and  50-inch  web  width,  along  with 
keyless  inking’s  savings  in  startup  waste, 
will  help  the  newspaper  to  operate  with 
maximum  efficiency. 

Efficiency  is  also  evident  with  regard 
to  manning  and  maintenance.  With  key¬ 
less  inking,  the  traditional  operator  func¬ 
tion,  adjusting  ink  during  the  run,  is  elim¬ 
inated,  as  are  the  costs  of  ink  presetting 
systems.  Mitsubishi  offers  a  wide  variety 
of  automated  equipment  to  complement  its  keyless 
presses:  automatic  web  threading  from  RTP-BARS- 
RTF;  individual  spider  arm  control  on  two-  or  three- 
arm  RTFs  for  faster  makeready  and  automatic  roll 
loading  and  core  extraction  devices. 

Mitsubishi’s  10  years  of  operational  data  show 
that  annual  maintenance  work  at  our  existing  key¬ 
less  installations  is  reduced  to  68  hours  on  average, 
compared  with  143  hours  on  conventional  offset 
presses.  The  H-type  design  has  only  two  levels  for 
plate  loading  and  maintenance,  compared  with  four 
levels  on  some  four-high  designs.  Less  maintenance, 
automation  in  the  reel  room,  web  threading  and 
makeready  functions,  and  fewer  operator  functions 
—  all  contribute  to  efficient  use  of  labor  in  the 
pressroom. 

With  a  proven  past,  and  a  bright  future  with  the 
Washington  Post  installation,  starting  in  1997,  Mit¬ 
subishi’s  keyless  inking  technology'  is  the  right  appli¬ 
cation  for  today’s  production  demands. 


Ehrhardt  is  sales  manager/newspaper  presses 
for  Mitsubishi  Lithographic  Presses  USA  Inc., 
Lincolnshire,  III. 


BY  SCOTT  SMITH 

KBA-IWlotter  had 
keyless,  flexo, 
from  the  start 

in'  GOES  WITHOUT  saying  that  KBA-Motter  has  in- 
Hested  resources  in  “keyless”  inking  technology,  as 
K  evidenced  by  its  product  offerings  in  flexo, 
anilox  offset,  and  rotogravure  and  intaglio  security 
presses. 

For  newspaper  presses,  KBA’s  keyless  ink  deliv¬ 
er  option  has  been:  flexo  presses  utilizing  screened 
ceramic  anilox  roll  and  offset  presses  utilizing  a  so- 
called  etched  ceramic  anilox  roll.  Both  processes 
utilize  patented  doctor  blade-ink  chamber  mecha¬ 
nisms  that  are  unique  to  their  respective  process¬ 
es.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  KBA  also  man¬ 
ufactures  conventional  long-train  inkers  for  heatset 
(See  Keyless  on  page  26P) 


Ron  Ehrhardt  Jr. 
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Stitchers  Sew 
New  Revenue 


■milBPAPERS  LOOK  for  alternative 
sources  beyond  traditional  ad- 
and  circulation  dollars,  many 
^n^^Re  discovering  their  once  in- 
Hpi^^^uddle  stitcher,  typically  used 
weekly  TV  listings,  can  be  a 
iioldcn^me  for  commercial  jobs. 

While  the  upfront  costs  of  installing 
such  a  machine  can  be  significant  —  be¬ 
ginning  at  $90,000  a  unit  and  rising  to 
as  high  as  $250,000  —  the  stitcher  can 
be  used  for  a  variety  of  contract  work, 
such  as  real  estate  guides,  auto  guides 
and  local  community  guides,  that  can  be 

Newspapers  buy 
saddle  stitchers  to 
bind  their  TV  books, 
but  are  exploiting 
them  to  capture 
revenue  from 
commercial  work 


turned  around  relatively  quickly  without 
disrupting  a  paper’s  in-house  obliga¬ 
tions. 

The  machines  spread  a  publication’s 
folded  pages  over  an  arch  and  bind 
them  together  with  wire  staples. 

“It’s  not  just  a  TV  book  maker  any¬ 
more,”  said  Rick  Molchany,  manager  of 
packaging  and  distribution  at  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  in  Allentown,  Pa.  He  said  that 
while  in-house  binding  of  the  weekly 
TV  book  is  the  machine’s  primary  func¬ 
tion,  for  the  past  five  years  or  so,  outside 
woric  has  been  increasing  steadily. 

In  addition  to  the  200,000  channel 
guides  the  Morning  Call  produces  each 
week,  it  also  runs  30,000  real  estate 
guides  and  15,000  auto  guides,  both  for 
supermaiket  distribution.The  paper  also 
has  begun  binding  real  estate  guides  for 


BY  MICHAEL  DAVIS 


EXCLUSIVE  OFFERING  OF 
QUALITY  USED  PRESSES 


8  UNIT  METRO  22  3/4"  CUTOFF 

1979  vintage  •  Available  late  1996 


•  8  units 

•  5  reversable  half  decks 

•  Goss  injectors  &  aisle 

mounted  spiral  brush 


•  Single  delivery  3:2  folder 

•  Balloon  formers 

•  8  RIP'S  for  45"  rolls 

•  PCS  system 


12  UNIT  2  FOLDER  URBANITE  22"  CUTOFF 

1993  vintage  ■  Available  April  /  May  1996 


•  12  Units  /  6  sets  of  stacked  ur)its 

•  Web  width  range  23"  to  36" 

•  K&F  lockup 

•  Provision  for  3  high  units 

•  2  Urbanite  heavy  duty  80 

page  folders 


2  Urbanite  upper  formers 
'  8  Enkel  flying  pasters  for  45"  rolls 
'  Allen  Bradley  press  drive  with  4, 
100  HP  motors  &  controls  to  run 
8  webs  to  either  folder 
'  Baldwin  circulating  system 


6LABAL  PRESS  SAUS.INC 


270  Davidson  Avenue  /  Somerset,  New  Jersey  08873 
908  560  9364  /  908  560  9422  FAX 
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specific  Realtors,  such  as  ERA. 

“We  are  always  looking  for  a  means 
to  better  utilize  the  stitcher,”  Molchany 
said.“It  certainly  benefits  us  as  a  compa¬ 
ny  to  pursue  these  alternative  sources, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
part  of  making  newspapers  stronger  fi¬ 
nancially.” 

Robert  Knott,  manager/newspaper 
equipment  and  commercial  systems  at 
Muller  Martini  Corp.,  the  largest  U.S. 
maker  of  saddle  stitchers,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  has  well  over  100  machines  in¬ 
stalled  at  newspapers  alone,  and  thou¬ 
sands  in  all.  There  are  basically  three 
models  —  the  least  expensive  handles 
about  8,000  copies  an  hour,  while  the 
top-of-the-line  unit  binds  about  12,000 
an  hour. 

Even  though  the  cost  of  the  machines 
would  seem  to  make  them  more  suited 
to  larger  operations,  Knott  said  the  ma¬ 
chines’  ability  to  generate  third-party 
profits  is  typically  more  suited  to  medi¬ 
um-sized  papers.  Large  papers  with  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  in  the  high  six  figures 
usually  farm  out  their  TV  binding  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

“We  are  talking  about  papers  like  the 
Boston  Globe  or  other  very  large  publi¬ 
cations,”  he  said.  “They  are  often  highly 
unionized,  and  they  have  to  look  to  la¬ 
bor  costs.  It  would  take  quite  a  number 
of  machines  to  produce  what  they 
need.” 

Still,  Knott  says,  most  papers  have 
hardly  scratched  the  surface  when  it 
comes  to  exploring  the  various  uses  a 
saddle  stitcher  can  be  put  to.  Other  al¬ 
ternatives  include:  family  entertainment 
such  as  comic  books  and  crossword 
puzzle  books;  business  and  government 
publications;  travel  guides;  food  and 
health  publications;  and  theater  and 
special  event  programs. 

All  is  not  necessarily  upside  with  sad¬ 
dle  stitchers,  however. 

One  production  director  —  who 
asked  not  to  be  named  —  at  a  large  Mid¬ 
west  paper,  said  that  after  years  of  doing 
binding  in-house,  the  company  decided 
recently  to  contract  the  saddle  stitching 
because  of  “quality  issues.”  He  would 
not  elaborate. 

Danny  Collins,  director  of  operations 
for  the  Raleigh,  l^.C.,News  and  Observ¬ 
er,  said  his  paper  does  not  have  a  saddle 
stitcher,  but,  aware  of  the  commercial 
opportunities,  it  plans  to  add  one  in  its 
1997  budget. 

The  Morning  Call's  Molchany  said 
(See  Stitch  on  page  27 P) 


There's  binding  work  to  be  done  at  the  Orange  County  Register's  Anaheim  plant,  top  pho¬ 
to.  Operators  at  work  on  one  of  the  plant's  two  Muller  Martini  saddle  stitchers,  middle 
photo.  A  supervisor,  bottom  photo,  checks  a  cover  on  one  of  the  products. 
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'Piloting' 
The  Press 


BY  CHUCK  BLEVINS 


PEOPLE  does  it  take  to  operate  a  press? 
question  is  always  at  the  top  of  the  list 
jonsidering  a  new  press.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
to  answer. 

ending  on  your  perspective,  the  answers 
dramatically  different,  and  each  can  be  cor¬ 
rect. tT>  determine  the  appropriate  answer,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  understand,  or  in  many  cases  develop,  an 
operating  philosophy. 

First,  consider  the  most  important  factors  to  a 
newspaper  —  fast  replating,  low  down  time  with 
web  breaks,  crews  doing  their  own  makeready,  op¬ 
erators  doing  any  and  all  functions  within  a  shift, 
staff  that  can  move  from 
press  to  press  (or  in  multiple 
operations,  always  work  on 

inh<:  \/Pr<:il<:  the  same  press), a  team  envl- 
J UUo  Vcl  ronment,  a  limited  number  of 

employees  and  different  pay 
rates  for  different  skills. 
These  are  just  some  of  the 
considerations. 

Getting  the  paper  off  on 
time  has  four  basic  phases. 
What  tasks  go  with  each 
phase  may  differ  from  press¬ 
room  to  pressroom,  but  the 
general  definitions  of  phases 
—  is  fairly  consistent. 

One  is  makeready,  which 
includes  setting  up  the  colors,  changing  the  paper 
in  reels,  webbing,  plating,  and  registering  colors. 
Another  phase  is  operating  the  press  (or  with  the 
newer  presses  more  a  case  of 
“piloting”  them)  and  tasks  as¬ 
sociated  with  monitoring 
press  performance.  The  next 
phase  has  to  do  with  replat¬ 
ing  and  rewebbing,  either  for 
edition  changes  or  web 
breaks.  This  can  include  any¬ 
thing  that  has  to  be  done  to 
get  the  press  back  up  and 
running. 


When  it's 
versus 
automation  in 
the  pressroom, 
deadlines 
and  costs  play 
key  roles 


While  phases  two  and  three  appear  the  same, 
they  are  and  aren’t  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion.  Typically,  the  same  people  perform 
both  functions,  but  the  number  of  people  needed 
for  each  is  significantly  different.  That’s  why  we 
treat  them  as  separate  issues. 

The  final  phase,  which  is  really  the  first  and 
most  important,  is  maintenance.  As  equipment  be¬ 
comes  more  sophisticated,  it  generally  requires 
fewer  operators,  but  more  maintenance.  Lack  of 
proper  maintenance  is  the  single  largest  reason 
presses  do  not  operate  to  their  potential  and  have 
more  staff  than  is  otherwise  needed.  But  that  is  too 
big  an  issue  to  consider  in  this  space. 

When  considering  a  new  press,  newspaper  man¬ 
agers  are  concerned  with  staffing.  Through  Blevins 
Harding  Group’s  work  on  equipment  specifica¬ 
tions,  we  have  been  involved  in  helping  determine 
the  staffing  that  best  meets  each  newspaper’s  vary¬ 
ing  needs.  No  one  staffing  plan  is  appropriate  for 
all  newspapers. 

When  staffing  is  discussed  within  the  context  of 
new  presses,  there  is  typically  a  trade-off  between 
capital  cost  and  operating  costs. 

In  case  after  case,  we  have  seen  archaic  staffing 
practices  make  the  cost  of  automation  justifiable.  It 
is  a  “lose/lose”  situation  for  the  business  and  the 
employee.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  on  opera¬ 
tions  that  could  otherwise  be  invested  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Automation  can  significantly  reduce  the  need  for 
staff  and  is  purchased  to  the  extent  it  can  be  justi- 
(See  Piloting  on  page  27P) 


Blevins,  a  former  Gannett 
Co.  executive,  is  CEO  of  the 
Blevins  Harding  Group,  a 
Boulder,  Colo.-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm  specializing  in 
newspaper  facilities  design. 
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Reel 

Choices 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


BG  press  manufacturers  know  what 

pers  want:  quality  color  reproduction,  in¬ 
exact  registration,  smooth  operation,  no 
me  and  minimal  newsprint  waste, 
ler  words,  newspapers  want  a  to|>-quality 
isioning  system.What  press  makers  cannot 
pon  is  a  standard  tensioning  solution.  In¬ 
stead,  they  offer  newspapers  an  array  of  tension 
control  systems  taking  several  different  approach¬ 
es  to  that  enduring  printing  press  challenge:  get¬ 
ting  web  tension  just  right. 

Some  manufacturers  offer  modem  variations  on 
the  age-old  mechanical  brake  device,  some  on  the 


Newspapers 
have  been 
printing  color  for 
decades,  but 
standards  for 
web  tensioning 
on  offset  presses 
remain  elusive, 
and  the  choices 
complex 


running  belt  system.  Some 
sprinkle  motor  drives 
throughout  the  web  path, 
some  set  tension  only  from 
the  reelstand.  For  newspa¬ 
pers  looking  at  new  presses, 
it  is  a  sometimes  confusing 
menu  of  options  —  but  a 
welcome  one. 

Consider,  for  example,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  which 
has  announced  plans  to  build 
a  $60  million  production 
plant  housing  color  offset 
presses  to  replace  the  four- 
decades-old  letterpress  press¬ 
es  that  operate  in  a  cramped 
basement  at  its  downtown 
headquarters.  Some  of  the 
reelstands  are  even  older 
than  the  Goss  Mark  I  Head¬ 
liner  letterpress  units  used  to 
print  a  lot  of  process  color 


every  day. 

“What  I  have  downstairs  is  so  old  it’s  ridiculous,” 
says  Frank  Marcangelo,  vice  president/production. 
So  old,  Marcangelo  adds,  that  the  paper  has  never 
bothered  to  try  add-on  tensioning  systems  to  aid  in 
color  reproduction. 

“We  looked  at  them,  but  it’s  so  expensive  —  $10 
million  to  $12  million  —  to  change  the  reelstands. 
Plus,  you  would  be  solving  one  problem,  but  you 
would  still  have  the  problem  of  having  a  letter- 
press,”  he  says. 

Now,  however,  as  head  of  a  task  force  planning 
the  new  offset  plant,  Marcangelo  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  kid  in  a  candy  store  as  he  discusses  the 


new  tensioning  options  available. 

“Press  manufacturers  have  made  great  strides  in 
tension-related  technology,”  Marcangelo  says. 
“They’ve  automated  it  all  from  PCs  ....  The  start 
up  waste  and  running  breaks  are  at  a  minimum.” 

As  of  mid-January,  the  Sun-Times  was  still  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  two  final  vendor<'andidates  for  its 
new  plant,  so  Marcangelo  was  not  saying  what  ten¬ 
sioning  system  the  tabloid  would  choose.  “It’s 
down  to  who  is  going  to  give  the  Sun-Times  the 
best  deal,”  he  says. 

For  the  Sun-Times  and  other  newspaper  cus¬ 
tomers,  a  big  part  of  that  calculation  is  factoring  in 


the  productivity  of  a  new  press.  Customers  are  in¬ 
creasingly  spelling  out  productivity  goals  in  pur¬ 
chase  agreements,  says  Dan  Machaj,  director  of 
newspaper  mechanical  development  for  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  maker  of  Goss  presses.  “I’ve  seen 
situations  where  we’ve  actually  had  to  put  in  the 
contract  that,  given  correct  materials  and  press- 
manship,  the  press  will  perform  at  such-and-such 
productivity,”  Machaj  says. 

Many  of  these  standards  —  often  taken  directly 
from  the  press  performance  standards  promulgat¬ 
ed  by  IFRA  ONCA-FIEJ  Research  Association)  —  re¬ 
late  directly  to  tensioning  systems,  Machaj  notes. 
“They  have  a  window  in  which  they  need  to  get 
their  paper  out,”  he  says. 

Goss  is  a  good  place  to  start  tracing  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  tensioning  systems.  For  newspaper  users, 
the  choice  often  comes  down  to  two  different  web 
tensioning  strategies:  through-the-core  or  running 
belt.  Goss’s  running  belt  tensioning  uses  a  series  of 
belts  that  ride  on  the  surface  of  the  roll  and  con- 
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trol  the  speed  that  drives  the  roll  at  a  preset  rate. 

“We  tension  on  the  outside  surface  of  the  roll. 
Running  belt  tension  is  a  system  that  is  driven  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  press,”  Machaj  explains.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  running  belt  tensioning,  on  its  four-high  col¬ 
or  pifess  units,  Goss  also  provides  a  device  for  con- 
troling  tension  on  the  outfeed.  Rather  than  driving 
this  device  through  a  gearbox,  a  “shaftless”  system 
uses  an  electronic  motor  and  control.  “It  gives  you 
some  flexibility  on  where  you  can  put  it,  and  we 
think  it  gives  better  control ....  It  optimizes  color 
registration  in  the  four-high,”  Machaj  says. 

A  more  recent  innovation  on  a  time-tested  tech¬ 
nology  is  a  system  that  allows  tension  adjustment 
at  the  folder  while  the  press  is  running.  “In  the  old 
days,  there  was  always  a  band  adjustment,  but 
you’d  have  to  shut  down  the  press  and  take  a 
wrench  to  make  the  adjustment.  With  running  ad¬ 
justment,  you  just  push  a  button,”  he  says. 

The  Goss  system  was  chosen  by  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  its  new  production  plant.  In  mak¬ 
ing  its  own  decision.  Pacific  Press,  publisher  of  the 
188,000-circulation  Vancouver  Sun  and  161,000- 
circulation  tabloid  Province  in  British  Columbia, 
leaned  towards  tensioning  systems  that  do  not  use 
belts  and  do  have  a  dedicated  infeed  control,  says 
Jack  Ferguson,  director  of  production  for  the 
Southam  chain. 

“I  believe  it’s  better  not  to  have  friction  on  the 
top  of  the  reel,”  Ferguson  says.  Goss  “has  a  very 
good  reelstand,  but  I  still  believe  you  have  more 
precise  braking  and  control  when  there  are  two 
sources  of  tension  control,”  he  adds. 

MAN  Roland,  successful  bidder  for  the  Pacific 
Press  job,  features  a  tension  control  system  it  calls 
TECOSYS.  “We  spent  a  lot  of  money  developing 
tensioning  systems,”  says  Doug  Lang,  MAN  Roland’s 
inside  sales  manager.  “TECOSYS  is  a  complete 
press  system  starting  at  the  reel  and  through  to  the 
folder.”TECOSYS  is  a  through-the-core  system  that 
puts  a  motor  drive  at  the  reel  splicer  as  well  as  at 
other  points  throughout  the  press.  One  is  at  the 
drag  roller  to  control  the  changes  in  “gain,”  that  is,  the 
percentage  difference  between  the  surface  speed  of 
the  web  and  the  speed  of  the 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Taking  out 
'trash' 


aVAR  AS  Bill  Rudder  is  concerned,  there’s  not  a 
bit  of  difference  in  the  tensioning  systems 
voHied  by  the  major  press  manufacturers. 

“All  the  companies  are  still  using  the  same  basic 
idea:  They’ve  got  a  big  wheel  and  a  wooden  brake. 


A  Rudder  SST  web  tensioning  system  being  tested  on 
a  Goss  Urbanite  press  at  the  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 

and  they  pull  back  on  that  wooden  brake  —  and 
call  it  tension  control,”  Rudder  says  over  the  phone 
from  his  office  in  Gastonia,  N.C. 

Rudder  argues  that  no  matter  how  press  makers 
dress  it  up  with  motors  and  infeed  and  outfeed 
devices,  controlling  web  tension  from  the  reelstand 
only  ensures  that  disturbances  will  be  introduced 
throughout  the  web. 

(See  Trash  on  page  27 P) 


printing  cylinder. 

Mitsubishi  also  uses  a  belt¬ 
less  system,  one  that  it  calls 
the  dual  tension  control  sys¬ 
tem.  This  so-called  “closed- 
loop”  configuration  controls 
tension  at  the  reelstand  and 
the  infeed. 

“There  is  a  tension  sensor 
monitor  after  the  reelstand 
and  before  the  unit,”  says 
sales  manager  Ronald  R. 
Ehrhardt  Jr. 

“There’s  nothing  that 
physically  touches  the  paper 
itself  in  the  braking  and  ac¬ 
celerating  process.” 


Thanks  To  Our  Many  Friends  For 
Allowing  Us  To  Provide... 

25  Years  of  Service 

•  Turnkey  Press  Installations  •  Web  Width  Reductions 
•  Press  Drive  Control  Repower  and  Upgrades 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
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PHOTO  TONYCONTO 


Web  Width 

Continued  from  page  5P 

SCENARIO:  CHANGE  PRACTICES 

The  least  radical,  although  in  many 
ways  the  hardest  to  carry  out,  is  a  total 
review  of  practices.  The  question  to  be 
answered  is.  Why  are  we  doing  this?  Im¬ 
provements  to  any  given  practices 
might  yield  no  more  than  a  few  copies 
saved. The  theoretical  newspaper,  for 
example,  would  save  over  $12,000  an¬ 
nually  by  removing  just  100  copies 
from  its  daily  waste  stream.  Extrapolate 
those  savings  over  an  entire  range  of 
operations,  however,  and  major  savings 
are  possible. 

Examples  of  questions  that  need  to 
be  asked; 

•  What  does  it  cost  —  in  terms  of 
newsprint  waste  and  lost  productivity 
—  to  produce  zoned  news  sections? 

•  Can  a  change  in  press  utilization  re¬ 
duce  wastr? 

•  Are  preprinted  sections  optimized 
for  press  configuration? 

•  Can  commercial  printing  be  done 
profitably? 

•  Is  there  room  for  improvement  in 
waste  accountability?  What  about  a  to¬ 
talizing  system? 

Under  current  economic  conditions, 
everybody  involved  in  running  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  maintaining  profitability,  has 
an  opinion.  Clearly,  there  is  no  universal 
answer  for  the  industry.  Reducing  web 
widths  may  be  appropriate  for  some 
markets,  but  alternatives  can  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  goal,  and  each  decision 
has  tradeoffs. 

It’s  your  move. 


Total 

Continued  from  page  12P 

Generally,  PC-based  totalizing  s>’stems 
include  hardware  and  software.  A  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  four-press  operation  can  run 
between  $100,000  and  $150,000.  Com¬ 
plexity  adds  to  costs,  but  newspapers 
can  save  money  by  having  their  own 
technical  staffers  integrate  and  maintain 
totalizer  systems. 

Vendors  say  basic  systems  pay  off  in 
as  little  as  eight  months,  with  more 
complex  systems  taking  up  to  18 
months.  But  as  newsprint  costs  escalate, 
the  wait  for  payback  gets  shorter. 

Totalizer  installations  can  utilize  ex¬ 


isting  counters,  networks  and  data.  Re¬ 
sulting  systems  provide  information  in 
three  important  ways:  real  time,  on¬ 
screen  data  for  use  during  the  press  run; 
reports  at  the  end  of  the  run,  correlating 
information  from  press,  mailroom  and 
distribution  centers;  and  archived  data, 
generally  in  an  SQL  database,  for  plan¬ 
ning,  forecasting  and  budgeting. 

In  sum,  then,  totalizers  today  go  be¬ 
yond  raw  counts  of  newspapers  coming 
off  presses. They  track  operations  and 
combine  data  to  produce  coherent,  cor¬ 
related  information  in  a  customized 
form  of  multiphased  operations.  They 
offer  a  practical,  affordable  option  for 
enhancing  production  efficiency.  With 
skyrocketing  newsprint  costs  and  pay¬ 
rolls  flat,  the  efficiencies  that  totalizing 
systems  offer  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be¬ 
come  increasingly  hard  to  ignore. 


Keyless 

Continued  from  page  20P 
and  cold  web  offset  presses.The  choice 
of  process,  as  well  as  the  inker,  is  left  up 
to  the  customer. 

Flexo  printing  is  well  established  in 
the  newspaper  industry  and  known  for 
low  startup  and  running  waste. The 
process  also  enjoys  the  following  bene¬ 
fits:  simple  ink  delivery  system;  ease  of 
operation;  single  fluid,  ink;  consistently 
excellent  color  and  register  through  the 
run. 

Flexography  for  newspaper  printing 
became  a  reality  in  the  late  1970s  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  challenge  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(now  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca)  to  come  up  with  a  simpler  and  less 
costly  way  to  produce  a  newspaper. 
One  of  the  main  components  of  the 
flexo  solution  was  the  keyless  inking 
that  was  proven  for  years  in  flexo  pack¬ 
aging  presses.  In  fact,  the  early  success¬ 
ful  companies  in  newspaper  flexo  press¬ 
es  had  roots  in  the  packaging  arena  or 
formed  joint  ventures  to  gain  the  tech¬ 
nology. 

Keyless  inking  for  KBA  offset  began 
with  early  designs  in  the  1980s  by  Al¬ 
bert  Frankenthal  in  the  1980s,  prior  to 
formation  of  the  KBA  group  of  compa¬ 
nies.  Development  of  the  process  was 
initiated  for  much  the  same  reasons  as 
flexo:  simpler  inking  for  faster  startup, 
sower  staffing,  more  consistency  and 
lower  waste. 


To  date,  keyless  offset  inking  has 
been  incorporated  primarily  in  newspa¬ 
per  presses.  Newspapers  that  have  se¬ 
lected  keyless  anilox  are  enjoying  many 
of  the  benefits  described  above.  Howev¬ 
er,  keyless  presses  don’t  eliminate  litho¬ 
graphy’s  inherent  issues,  including  ink- 
water  chemistry,  tinting,  toning  and 
scumming. 

Computerized  prepress  systems,  es¬ 
pecially  since  the  more  recent  advent  of 
computer-to-plate  technology,  may  al¬ 
low  keyless  anilOx  to  realize  its  full  po¬ 
tential.  In  true  keyless  systems,  the  press 
prints  the  exact  image  on  the  plate.  In 
other  words,  the  prepress  system  must 
be  consistent  and  in  control  to  fully  re¬ 
alize  the  benefits  of  the  keyless  process. 
If  a  newspaper  does  not  have  good  stan¬ 
dards  or  process  control  from  a  camera 
through  platemaking,  then  a  keyless 
press  will  not  be  able  to  produce  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  improved  product. 

The  future  may  behold  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  keyless  offset  newspa¬ 
per  presses  with  the  development  of 
waterless,  or  single-fluid,  technology. 
Since  the  ink  train  is  water  chilled,  tem¬ 
perature  control  of  the  ink  is  not  an  is¬ 
sue.  Once  again,  newspaper  production 
is  dealing  with  a  manufacturing  process 
that  begins  with  photos  and  art  work 
and  ends  with  a  signature  on  the  folder 
delivery  belts.  While  more  work  has  to 
be  done  to  make  waterless  offset  com¬ 
mercially  viable,  one  can’t  forget  this  is 
but  one  variabie  in  the  lithographic  sys¬ 
tem  of  producing  a  printed  product. 


Smith  is  president  and  CEO,  KBA-Mot- 
ter  Corp.,  York,  Pa. 


Going 

Commercial 

ffORONTO-BASED  Globe  &  Mail 
shifted  its  printing  operations  to  a 
tWltract  printer.  Interweb,  in  suburban 
Toronto. 

The  printer  produces  over  210,000 
copies  a  day  for  Canada’s  second 
biggest  daily.  Using  54  units  of  Heidel¬ 
berg  Mercury  presses.  Interweb  also 
produces  more  color  and  at  lower  cost, 
says  Heidelberg,  whose  U.S.  base  is  in 
Dover,  N.H. 

Heidelberg  is  promoting  a  free  video 
about  the  Mercurv. 
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Stitch 

Continued  from  page  22P 

his  third-party  business  began  to  take 
off  about  five  years  ago.  The  paper’s  TV 
book  can  be  produced  in  about  five 
eight-hour  shifts.  The  auto  and  home 
guides  require  one  shift  each. 

The  Orange  County  Register  has 
been  in  the  forefront  in  finding  ways 
to  utilize  its  saddle  stitcher 
to  generate  revenue.  Rich  Blanco,  gener¬ 
al  manger  of  the  Santa  Ana,  Calif.-based 
paper,  said  that  the  Register  contracted 
for  the  binding  of  its  television  guide 
until  about  1992,  when  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  doing  the  work  in-house 
could  save  about  $  1  million  in  annual 
operating  costs. 

“We  realized  that  not  only  could  we 

"It’s  not  just  a 
TV  book  maker 
anymore,” 
said  Rick  Molchany, 
packaging  and 
distribution 
manager  at 
the  Morning  Call  in 
Allentown,  Pa. 

save  money,  but  we  could  significantly 
shorten  our  deadline  time,”  Blanco  said. 
“When  you  send  out  work,  you  lose 
time.  Now  we  close  our  TV  book  on 
Sunday,  it  goes  to  print  on  Tuesday  and 
it  takes  us  about  two  days  to  bind  it. 
That  saved  us  almost  four  days  and 
helps  the  content  to  be  fresher,  as  well.” 

In  addition  to  the  460,000  TV  books 
it  handles  each  week,  the  Register  is 
also  doing  jobs  such  as  coupon  books, 
about  800,000  per  month.  It  binds  a 
glossy  magazine  for  the  paper  and  a 
new  homes  magazine  that  runs  as  an  in¬ 
sert  in  the  paper. 

“If  you  add  it  all  up,  in-house  work  is 
probably  about  60  percent  of  our  bind¬ 
ing,  and  the  rest  is  outside  contracts,” 
Bianco  said.  “We  currently  have  about 
30  outside  bindery  clients.” 

The  paper  is  running  two  shifts  a  day 
on  its  saddle  stitcher  and  handling  the 
load  well,  Blanco  said.  Beginning  last 
year,  it  produced  and  bound  700,000 
copies  of  a  massive  guide  for  the  Or¬ 
ange  County  Fair,  and  has  a  contract  to 


continue  making  the  guides  in  years  to 
come. 

Larry  Mass,  production  director  with 
the  Howard  Publications  Group,  which 
owns  18  newspapers  nationwide,  in¬ 
cluding  dailies  ranging  from  14,000  to 
90,000  circulation,  said  the  company  re¬ 
cently  bought  two  new  saddle  stitchers 
and  actively  is  seeking  out  third-party 
work,  although  the  majority  of  binding 
currently  is  done  for  in-house  needs,  in¬ 
cluding  ad  supplements  that  run  as  in¬ 
serts. 


Davis,  a  Houston-based  freelance 
writer,  has  covered  business  news  at 
the  Houston  Post  and  San  Antonio 
Express-News. 


Trash 

Continued  from  page  25P 

“The  trash  —  they  are  spikes,  I  call  it 
trash  —  that  comes  from  a  reelstand, 
goes  right  into  the  web.  You  can’t  help  it 
....  No  core  is  perfectly  round,  so  you 
get  that  trash,”  he  says,  adding  that 
uneven  wear  on  brake  shoes  adds  to  web 
disturbance. 

Rudder  makes  a  tensioning  system  he 
calls  the  Super  Surface  Tensioner  that 
sets  tension  from  the  folder.  The  SST 
places  a  375-pound  “filtering”  roll,  coated 
with  polyurethane,  in  the  press  just 
before  the  first  color  cylinders. 

“When  these  spikes  hit  the  roller,  the 
roller  actually  absorbs  the  spikes  in  the 
webs  and  drains  all  the  spikes  out  of  the 
web  —  almost  like  converting  AC  to  DC 
power,”  Rudder  says. 

Tension  values  can  be  set  during  make- 
ready  and  hold  even  after  web  changes, 


he  says. 

Operator  training  is  minimal,  Rudder 
adds.  “We  can  get  the  gal  in  the  office  to 
set  the  tension  during  the  makeready 
time,”  Rudder,  72,  says. 

His  market  niche  so  far  has  been  news¬ 
papers  whose  older  presses  were  not 
specifically  manufactured  for  a  great  deal 
of  four-color  work.  Starting  with  small- 
and  medium-circulation  papers  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  Rudder  —  who 
compares  himself  and  his  tensioning  sys¬ 
tem  to  Jonas  Salk  and  the  polio  vaccine 
—  has  been  making  believers  and  getting 
orders  across  entire  chains. 

At  the  Lenoir  (N  C  )  News-Topic,  press¬ 
room  foreman  Gary  Young  says  the  SST 
has  effected  a  “mini-revolution”  at  the 
12,000-circulation  afternoon  paper.  The 
tensioning  system  was  retrofitted  on  the 
paper’s  eight-unit  Harris  Cotrell  V-15 
press  in  August  1993- 

The  impetus  was  newsprint  waste, 
which  Young  says  had  ranged  from  about 
9%  to  as  much  as  13%  per  month.  With 
the  tensioning  system,  waste  is  dramati¬ 
cally  lower,  he  says. 

“Last  month  was  4.5%.  We’re  staying 
below  5%,  and  we  have  had  3%  months,” 
Young  says. 


Piloting 

Continued  from  page  23P 

fied,  either  in  absolute  costs  or  to  im¬ 
prove  control  and  customer  service. 
This  is  true  in  other  departments,  too. 

The  sophisticated  presses  of  today 
can  be  piloted  with  one  person  upstairs 
and  one  person  in  the  reel  room.  How 
many  units?  As  many  units  as  the  folder 
can  pull.This  can  be  difficult  to  accept 


Before  you  decide  on  a  web  change. 

STOP! 

Contact  the  proven  industry  leader..."Bob  Roy 

Various  Makes/Models  of  Equipment  •  Competitive  Pricing 
Professional  Engineering  Evaluation  •  54,  54/50  and  50  Inch  Formats 

Bob  Ray 

"  ^  Algonquin,  IL  60102 

&  Associates,  Inc.  1-800-522  5343 

THB  WEB  WIDTH  REDUCTION  PROFESSIONALS  FAX  708-658-3397 
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at  first,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
current  press  developments  in  Europe, 
Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  un¬ 
derstand  this  to  be  correct. 

In  other  words,  it  just  does  not  take 
many  people  to  run  a  modern  press. 
Newsprint  rolls  can  be  automatically 
loaded,  and  the  paster  pattern  automati¬ 
cally  applied.  No  operator  is  needed  for 
these  functions. 

Ink  and  water  track  presses  extreme¬ 
ly  well  at  any  press  speed,  and  the  ten¬ 
sion  system,  as  well  as  the  paper,  have 
improved,  so  there  are  fewer  running 
problems.  The  number  of  rolls  per 
break  has  decreased  a  bit  over  the  last 
20  years,  but  the  number  of  breaks  per 
linear  foot  of  paper  has  decreased  dra¬ 
matically. 

This  is  fine,  but  what  if  a  web  break 
occurs  or  replates  are  needed,  or  the  “pi¬ 
lot”  needs  a  break?  This  requires  more 
people,  but  the  question  of  how  many  is 
a  matter  of  philosophy  and  time.  New 
presses  can  automatically  feed  the  web 
to  the  roller  top  of  former  (RTF)  and 
even  over  angle  bars  without  a  person 
assisting  the  roll.  Shaftless  presses  mean 
no  unit  has  to  wait  for  another  unit  to 
replate.  Going  to  double-truck  plates,  or 
single,  but  two  around,  reduces  the  time 
to  replate.  Even  the  down  time  associat¬ 
ed  with  planned  or  unplanned  stops 
can  be  decreased.  In  multiple  press  op¬ 
erations,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  float  from  press  to  press  to  give  re¬ 
lief  and  help  out  in  case  of  web  breaks 
or  replates. 

Without  automatic  paster  applicators, 
it  takes  people  to  make  up  the  patterns. 
Prior  to  straight-across  paster  patterns, 
this  area  had  the  most  universal  agree¬ 
ment  on  staffing.  The  concept  of  a 
straight-across  pattern,  which  is  being 
tested  on  existing  presses  and  is  the  rec¬ 


ommended  pattern  for  some  new 
presses,  may  change  this  staffing  re¬ 
quirement. 

Staffing  in  the  reel  room  is  based  on 
how  long  it  takes  to  get  a  roll  into  the 
reels  and  apply  a  paster  pattern.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  staffing  assignment 
of  one  person  for  three  50-inch  rolls,  for 
example. 

The  running  operation  of  the  press 
has  to  do  with  the  folder  and  ink/regis¬ 
tration  setting.  Typically,  a  person,  often 
the  leader,  is  always  assigned  to  the  fold¬ 
er.  The  number  of  people  needed  to  ad¬ 
just  ink  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
preset  system,  and  then  on  how  well  the 
ink  tracks  with  the  press. 

With  a  modem  preset  system,  which 
has  ink  packs  that  do  not  leak  and  lose 
their  zero  setting,  there  is  not  much  ink 
setting  to  do.  Third-party  registration 
systems  automatically  compensate  for 
mis-register.  There  are  proven  systems 
that  can  monitor  ink  and  can  automati¬ 
cally  adjust  for  deviations  from  toler¬ 
ances.  One  person  upstairs  can  handle  a 
press  if  all  systems  woric. 

The  big  unknown  is  maintenance.  Au¬ 
tomated  systems  work  if  maintenance, 
more  importantly  preventive  mainte¬ 
nance,  is  done  well.  If  press  units  are  not 
kept  in  register  and  the  plate  room  does 
not  provide  registered  plates,  then  ei¬ 
ther  a  lot  of  time  will  be  lost  trying  to 
get  started  or  more  people  will  be  need¬ 
ed  to  move  plates. 

Also  requiring  staffing  or  time  are  re¬ 
plates,  paper-size  changes  between  edi¬ 
tions,  and  multiple  web  breaks. This  is 
when  reality  sets  in  for  the  supervisors 
and  press  crews.  They  know  they  are 
under  pressure  to  get  the  press  rolling 
whenever  it  stops,  planned  or  un¬ 
planned.  Without  enough  people,  it 
takes  longer  than  deadlines  permit.  Start 


times  are  pushed  forward  by  the  editor¬ 
ial  departments  and  the  finish  time  is 
pushed  back  by  circulation.  The  press¬ 
room  is  cauglU  in  the  middle. 

How  many  people  does  it  take  to 
meet  deadline?  That  is  more  often  the 
true  question  to  be  answered  when  de¬ 
termining  staffing. 

These  time  pressures  differ  at  every 
newspaper,  and  so  do  the  solutions. 
Even  though  a  press  can  be  purchased 
that  can  be  run  and  monitored  by  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  people,  the  actual  staffing  must 
be  determined  by  deadline  issues,  rather 
than  simple  press  requirements.  For  this 
reason,  deadlines  should  be  carefully 
thought  out  to  ensure  that  increased 
staffing  yields  benefits. 


■V  INK  CORP.  has  introduced  a  web 
■s  version  of  its  Ink  Eater  blanket 
sh. 

Flint,  based  in  Detroit,  said  its  Prifer 
3309  blanket  wash  was  designed  specif¬ 
ically  for  web  offset  presses  and  is 
based  on  a  wash  for  sheetfed  presses. 

The  new  wash  is  manufactured  by 
Unichema  International  and  distributed 
by  Flint  exclusively.  It  is  sold  in  concen¬ 
trated  form  and  intended  to  be  diluted 
with  water  before  use. 

Flint  says  the  vegetable-based  formu¬ 
la  has  only  5%  volatile  organic  com¬ 
pounds  in  concentrated  form,  less  than 
2%  VOCs  when  diluted  with  water.  It  is 
nonflammable  and  biodegradable,  and 
because  it  emits  no  volatile  fumes,  no 
special  ventilation  is  required,  Flint  said. 


Veggie 
press  wash 
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GossNewsliner* 

Making  news  into  the  21st  century. 


From  banner  headlines  to  bottom  lines,  the  Goss*  Newsliner^ 
delivers.  Our  revolutionary,  patented,  positive-feed  keyless  inker 
redefines  “keyless"  in  quality,  faster  start-up,  reduced  vi/aste, 
and  reliability. 

Goss  positive-feed  keyless  will  become  an  industry  standard 
with  its  significant  productivity  and  cost  advantages.  It  delivers 
quick  makeready  through  swift  job  setup.  I^er  saleable  copies 
and  less  start-up  waste  than  conventional  keyless.  Elimination 
of  ink  control  and  ink  density  presetting  systems.  No  adjustments 
during  the  run.  And  no  wash-up.  AH  of  these  benefits  can  decrease 
operating  expense.  That’s  great  news  for  your  bottom  line. 

The  “secret”  is  our  patented  positive-feed  digital  keyless  inker. 
Passive  keyless  systems  use  patterned  anilox  rollers  with 
cells  that  need  to  be  “scraped”  for  uniform  ink  volume.  Simply, 


this  cannot  provide  day-to-d£y  consistency.  Goss  positive-feed 
keyless  changes  all  that.  Four  planetary  gear  pumps  per  couple 
extrude  ink  precisely  and  maintain  ink  density  that  surpasses 
conventional  two-form  inkers.  The  ^em  also  has  a  small  reservoir 
with  automatic  level  monitoring  and  a  “shade”  or  trim  control 
for  adjustments.  Non-printing  area  ink  is  removed  by  a 
scraper/auger  assembly  for  recirculation.  And,  no  special  inks 
are  required  with  Goss  positive-feed  keyless. 

Goss  Newsliner.  It  makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  70&-850-5600.  Fax; 
708-850-6641. 

^  ROClmveU  Graphic  Systems 


FACTS- 


The  Sign  of  Innovative  Solutions 


The  Rollpack  System 


Based  on  FERAG's  "Rotary  Process"  concept,  The  Rollpack  System  is  fully  programmable 
Rollpack  not  only  eliminates  conventional  to  produce  rolls  of  independent,  specific 
bundles  by  processing  assembled  products  counts.  Rolls  are  easy  to  handle  and  are 
into  rolls  ready  for  distribution  but  also  replaces  protected  by  "environmentally  friendly"  film, 
an  entire  tyline — Stackers,  Bottom  Wrappers,  Individual  copies  can  be  removed  from  the 
Tyers,  Turntables,  and  Topsheet  Applicators —  center  of  each  roll  without  destroying  or 
by  combining  these  functions  into  one  ma-  loosening  the  roll,  and  rolls  can  easily  be 
chine,  translating  into  significant  savings.  reformed  into  bundles  for  vending  machines. 

■F'E'R’A’G" 

FERAG,  INC.,  CONVEYING  AND  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
190  RIHENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  P.O.  BOX  137,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007-0137 
PHONE  215-788-0892;  FAX  215-788-7597 


OBITUARIES 


IN  BRIEF 
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JAMES  W.  •*IKE”ALTGENS,  76,  who 

documented  President  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  assassination  for  the 
Associated  Press,  died  Dec.  12. 

ROBERT  ANGVS,  75,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  at  the  Daily  Jefferson 
County  f/nton.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  died 
Dec.  13. 

REBECCA  DRVCKER  BERNSTTEN, 

105,  a  journalist,  critic  and  feminist  who 
was  a  fixture  in  New  York  City  literary 
circles  from  1910  to  1950,  died  of  heart 
failure  Dec.  28. 

As  a  reporter  at  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  as  an  assistant  to  the  critic 
Heywood  Broun,  she  wrote  book  and 
theater  reviews.  Later  in  her  career,  she 
worked  as  a  press  agent  for  several  the¬ 
atrical  producers  and  companies, 
including  Morris  Gest  and  Ethiopian 
Theater  Co. 

MICHAEL  EMERY,  55,  longtime  jour¬ 
nalism  professor,  freelance  writer  and 
author  of  a  widely  used  journalism  text¬ 
book,  died  Dec.  13  in  Woodland  Hills, 
Calif. 

He  taught  in  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  California  State  University, 
Northridge,  since  1968. 

Emery  and  his  late  father,  Edwin 
Emery,  were  co-authors  of  “The  Press 
and  America,”  a  journalism  text  used  in 
more  than  200  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  The  book  currently  is  in  its  eighth 
edition. 

CHARLES  IWANICKI,  88,  a  retired 
vice  president  and  advertising  director 
at  the  Meriden,  Conn.,  .^econ/:/bMrri«/, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  Jan.  3  in  Titusville, 
Fla.  He  was  a  67-year  veteran  at  the 
Recordjoumal. 

EDWARD  A.  KANDUK,  88,  a  retired 
business  editor  at  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  died  Dec.  16  in  Peoria,  Ariz. 

ROBERT  MOOREFIELD,  91,  a  former 
news  editor  in  the  Associated  Press 
Atlanta  bureau,  died  Dec.  12. 


JIM  NEAL,  a  copy  editor  at  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  later  the  Union- 
Tribune,  died  of  cancer  Dec.  19. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Fort  Worth  Press,  he  covered  the 
arrival  in  Dallas  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  on  Nov.  22, 1963,  the  day  the 
president  was  fatally  shot. 

SAM  PERDUE,  74,  a  city  editor  and 
columnist  at  the  former  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen-Journal,  died  Dec.  16. 

SAMVEL  M.  SCHAPmO,  70,  a  long¬ 
time  newspapier  reporter  and  editor 
from  the  St.  Louis  area,  died  of  a  heart 
ailment  Nov.  25  in  Crystal  City,  Mo. 

His  45-year  career  included  37  years 
as  a  reporter  and  editor  for  the  now- 
defunct  St  Louis  News  Democrat. 

JAMES  W.  SCOTT,  69,  retired  vice 
president  and  editorial  page  editor  at 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  died  Dec.  14. 

GEORGE  R.  STEWART,S9,toTm&c 
advertising  manager  at  the  Washington, 
Pa.,  Obsen>er-Reporter,  died  Dec.  8  in 
Washington. 

ALVm  ^AL”  STUMP,  79,  a  sports- 
writer  whose  book  about  baseball  great 
Ty  Cobb  was  the  basis  for  the  1994  film 
“Cobb,”  died  Dec.  14. 

His  career  included  stints  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  and  as  a  reporter  covering 
the  Charles  Manson  trial. 

JOHN  H.  THOMPSON,  87,  a  Chicago 
journalist  who  was  one  of  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  and  dogged  reporters  to  cover 
Wbiid  War  n,  died  Dec.  1 3  in  Evanston,  Dl. 

He  had  never  jumped  from  an  air¬ 
plane  until  November  1942,  when  he 
joined  paratroopers  in  Algeria.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  July,  he  jumped  behind  enemy 
lines  during  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  in  the 
process  earning  a  Purple  Heart  for  a 
cracked  rib  and  a  twisted  knee. 

Thompson  was  with  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  at  Omaha  Beach  on  D-Day, 
June  6, 1944. 


SNA  marks 
25th  year 


TO  MARK  ITS  25th  anniversary,  and 
to  recognize  those  who  helped 
build  the  national  community  newspa¬ 
per  association.  Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America  will  stage  a  reunion  during 
its  fall  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

In  March  1971,  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association’s  Suburban  News¬ 
paper  Section  joined  with  the  Accredit¬ 
ed  Home  Newspapers  of  vVmerica  and 
Suburban  Press  Foundation  to  form  SNA, 
based  in  Chicago. 


NABJ  troubled 
about  Dodson 

The  national  association  of 

Black  Journalists  is  “troubled”  over 
accusations  of  discrimination  at  the  New 
York  Times,  which  are  contained  in  a 
complaint  filed  by  Angela  Dodson,  a  for¬ 
mer  Times  editor. 

“It  is  disturbing  that  the  New  York 
Times,  one  of  the  nation’s  most  presti¬ 
gious  news  organizations  and  a  longtime 
supporter  of  NABJ,  would  permit  discon¬ 
tent  among  its  African-American  staff 
members  to  rise  to  such  damaging  lev¬ 
els,”  read  a  statement  released  by  the 
NABJ. 

Dodson,  a  longtime  NABJ  member, 
was  one  of  the  highest-ranking  female 
African-American  editors  at  the  Times. 

Recently,  Dodson  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  New  York  City  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  alleging  that  she  was 
forced  to  leave  the  Times  because  of 
gender  and  racial  discrimination  (JE&P, 
Jan.  13,p.  35).  The  Times  maintains  that 
Dodson  was  not  mistreated. 


Biz  mag 


The  gazette  newspapers  in 

Montgomery  County,  Md.,  have 
launched  the  Montgomery  Business 
Gazette,  a  local  business  monthly. 
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BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


Up  for 
sale 


By  fall,  ROCKWELL  International 

Corp.  expects  to  be  able  to  name  the 
new  manufacturer  of  its  Goss  newspa¬ 
per  presses.  On  Jan.  16,  it  announced 
plans  to  sell  its  Graphic  Systems 
division,  which  grew  out  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Co.  in  1969. 

Though  it  casts  a  huge  shadow  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  commercial  printing  equipment  industry, 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  is  the  corporation’s 
smallest  business.  Its  sales  of  just  under  $700  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  fiscal  year  —  ended  last  Sept.  30  — 
represent  5.3%  of  total  Rockwell 
sales. 

Operating  earnings  were  $66 
million  in  fiscal  1995.  Rockwell 
told  the  Associated  Press  that  the 
division  was  holding  back  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  profits.  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer  Michael 
Barnes  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
that  an  unexpected  50%  drop  in  sales  to  $1 10  mil¬ 
lion  led  to  a  $1  million  loss  at  Graphic  Systems  in 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1996. 

Rockwell  chairman  and  chief  executive  Donald 
R.  Beall  said  the  corporation  decided  to  sell  RGS 
“in  order  to  focus  our  resources  on  our  electron¬ 
ics,  automotive  and  aerospace  core  businesses.” 

The  decision  to  divest  Graphic  Systems  follows 
last  year’s  acquisition  of  Reliance  Elec¬ 
tric,  which  was  folded  into  the  AUen- 
Bradley  Automation  business.  While  Re¬ 
liance  increased  Rockwell  earnings,  the 
company  reported  that  financing  the 
acquisition  raised  its  debt-to-capital  ra¬ 
tio  above  its  25-35%  goal  —  a  range  it 
expects  to  return  to  this  year  or  next. 

Based  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of 
Westmont,  RGS  employs  approximately 
2,900  worldwide,  with  U.S.  operations  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Reading,  Pa.,  and  overseas  facili¬ 
ties  in  England,  France,  Japan  and  China  (a  joint 
venture). 

The  division  boasts  that  two-thirds  of  North 
American  dailies  print  on  its  presses.  Excluding 
suppliers  with  fewer  than  five  customers,  howev¬ 
er,  Rockwell’s  Goss  presses  are  installed  at  almost 
three-quarters  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspa¬ 
per  production  sites,  according  to  the  1995 
Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book. 


TTie  division’s  fortunes  have  been  closely  tied 
to  those  of  the  newspaper  industry.  Its  sales 
dropped  from  about  $1  billion  while  newspapers 
were  mired  in  their  worst  recession  in  decades, 
then  crept  back  up  in  the  past  three  years  largely 
on  the  strength  of  sales  of  larger  newspaper  press¬ 
es,  according  to  Rockwell.  During  those  same 
years,  cost-cutting  measures  helped  to  double  and 
redouble  earnings  from  $15  million  to  $31 
million  to  $66  million. 

In  addition  to  two  large  U.S.  sales,  1995  saw  big 
presses  ordered  by  newspapers  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  South  America. 

Rockwell,  based  in  Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  retained 
New  York’s  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  to  advise  in  the 
Graphic  Systems  sale.  In  a  prepared  release,  Beall 
said  the  “business  has  critical  mass  to  operate  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  its  own.” 

Trading  in  Rockwell  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  pushed  the  per-share  price  up  $1,875  to 
$55  on  the  day  of  the  announcement. 

As  to  when  the  decision  was  made  to  put 
Graphic  Systems  on  the  block,  rumors  of  a 
planned  sale  were  especially  heavy  last  spring, 
when  RGS  denied  the  intention. 

A  corporate  spokesman  would  since  say  only 
that  “we’re  always  evaluating  options”  with 
respect  to  a  possible  sale,  but  added  that  he  was 
unaware  of  any  such  plan  early  last  year. 

A  new  president  was  appointed  last  October, 
when  former  United  Technologies 
executive  Robert  Kuhn  took  over 
from  Robert  Swift,  a  soon-to-retire 
Allen-Bradley  executive  serving  on 
an  interim  basis.  An  executive  close 
to  the  company  seconded  the 
spokesman’s  denial  of  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  Kuhn’s  selection  and  a 
decision  to  sell  RGS. 

While  Rockwell’s  spokesman  said 
Kuhn  was  appointed  because  of  a  “proven  track 
record  of  successfully  running  large  industrial 
businesses,”  he  added  that  Kuhn  was  “chosen  to 
lead  Graphic  Systems,  either  as  a  part  of  Rockwell 
or  a  stand-alone  business.” 

The  sale  was  expected  for  some  time  by  securi¬ 
ties  anal)'sts,  some  customers  and  perhaps  even 
employees.  “It  was  not  a  surprise  —  I  think  the 
people  at  Goss  were  expecting  it,”  said  one  source 
close  to  the  company  who  insisted  on  not  being 
named. 


Rockwell 
to  sell 
its  Graphic 
Systems 
division 


Its  Goss 
presses  print 
dt  least 
two-thirds  of 
America’s 
dailies 
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A  boost  to  slow  press  sales  in  1990:  Rockwell  International  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Donald  Beall,  Rocky  Mountain  News  publisher  Larry 
Strutton  and  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  president  James 
Cavanaugh  sign  contracts  to  put  Goss  Colorliners  in  Denver. 


Lior  Bregman  of  Oppenheimer  & 

Co.,  New  York,  called  Graphic  Systems 
“a  small  player”  that  doesn’t  fit  within 
Rockwell,  which  might  better  deploy 
its  capital  in  “growth  areas  of  technolo¬ 
gy  ..  .  where  they  have  significant 
competitive  advantage  .  .  .  .  ” 

At  another  firm,  an  analyst  asking 
not  to  be  named  had  been  confident  of 
the  sale,  saying  the  “divestiture  makes 
sense”  because  the  business’s  compara¬ 
tively  low  margins  and  potential  for 
growth  do  not  fit  Rockwell’s  growth 
plan  and  tend  to  “negatively  affect  its 
mix”  of  businesses. 

Yet  another  who  was  ready  for  the 
news  was  Frank  Paiva,  operations  vice 
president  at  the  Seattle  Times,  which 
expects  to  add  another  Goss  Colorliner 
to  its  North  Creek  plant  beginning  in 
mid-April.  “This  did  not  surprise  us,”  he 
said.  “We  knew  it  was  going  to  happen 
sooner  or  later,  because  we  picked  up 
the  same  rumors  everybody  else  had 
heard.” 

Paiva  recalled  that  when  the  first 
three  Colorliners  were  bought  for  the 
new'  plant  five  years  ago,  “we  knew 
there  was  some  risk”  Graphic  Systems 
would  be  purchased,  perhaps  by  a 
competitor. 

“They  have  told  us  that  they  will  not 
be  sold  to  a  competitor,”  said  Joe 
Natoli,  president  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
which  last  year  ordered  five  Goss 
Newsliners  to  join  its  Goss  Metros  and 
a  new  system  to  control  both  sets  of 
presses. 

In  Seattle,  Paiva  welcomed  word  that 
the  division  would  not  go  to  an  exist¬ 
ing  press  manufacturer. 

“In  some  ways,”  he  said,  “we  look  at 
that  as  good  news  because  if  there’s 


Presses  at  U.S.  and 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 


PRESS  SITES' 

Goss  . 1,107 

Heidelberg  Harris  . 149 

King  Press  . 78 

MAN  Roland** . . . . . 56 

Hoe . 35 

Web  Press  . 28 

TKS  . , . . . 21 

KBA-Motter**  . 18 

DEV  . 17 

Wood . TT . 7 

Mitsubishi**  . . 5 

Scott . . 5 


^Adjusted  Itgures  from  1995  Ealfor  4  PuUishar 
Intemabonal  Ifeer  So<*  CD-POM. 

“InciudM  confinned  sat»s;|N*K)M  tlSKO 
convsrsion^inly  sites. 


any  less  competi¬ 
tion,  that  can’t  be 
good  for  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Natoli  said 
Rockwell  gave  as¬ 
surance  that  “the 
key  players  at 
Goss  that  we’ve 
been  dealing  with 
will  continue  to 
be  in  place,  and 
that  there  will  be 
adequate 
resources  to  both 
do  the  job  for  us 
and  for  the 
future.” 

“Based  on 
everything  I  know  at  this  point,”  he 
continued,  “we  don’t  have  big 
concerns”  about  the  business’  sale.  With 
no  change  to  its  Newsliner  delivery 
and  installation  schedules,  Natoli  said 
Graphic  Systems  told  the  Herald  that  a 
change  in  its  ownership  “will  be  trans¬ 
parent  to  us,  and  we’re  taking  them  at 
their  word.” 

Similarly,  Paiva  said  his  operation  is 
“not  too  troubled”  about  Rockwell’s 
plans.“We  don’t  feel  too  bad  about  it 
right  now.” 

Though  unsure  what  the  sale  will 
mean  for  Graphic  Systems,  Paiva  said, 
“contractually,  the  parent  company  is 
on  the  hook  for  Seattle’s  fourth  Color- 
liner  .  .  .  and  we  don’t  see  that  there’ll 
be  any  problem  as  far  as  the  order  and 
delivery.” 

On  contracts  for  the  largest,  most 
costly  equipment,  “the  division  signa¬ 
ture  is  not  good  enough,”  said  Paiva, 
pointing  to  the  same  arrangement  for 
mailroom  systems  with  Ferag’s  Swiss 
parent  firm,  which,  like  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national,  must  agree  to  all  terms  and 
conditions. 

In  any  event,  Paiva  estimated  the 
new  press  to  be  60-70%  complete. 

“As  long  as  they’re  still  manufactur¬ 
ing,  we  don’t  have  a  problem,”  he 
remarked. 

For  any  future  technical  assistance, 
Paiva  said  that  regardless  of  what 
becomes  of  Graphic  Systems,  “there’ll 
be  people  out  there,  because  there’s 
just  so  much  money  involved,  there’s 
so  much  equipment  around  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Much  the  way  independent 
engineers  and  mechanics  convert, 
repair  and  maintain  older  equipment 


still  in  use,  Paiva  said,  “somebody  will 
fill  that  void  ....  It’s  a  big  business.” 

Published  reports  have  Rockwell  ex¬ 
ecutives  predicting  a  sale  by  early  sum¬ 
mer,  early  fall  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Its  spokesman  said  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  the  sale  would  be  soon  but  called 
it  a  “sure  thing”  by  year’s  end. 

Rockwell’s  Barnes  told  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  that  several  potential  buyers 
are  negotiating  with  Rockwell,  which 
expects  to  net  more  than  the  division’s 
cited  book  value  of  $527  million. 

According  to  Paiva,  when  Rockwell 
telephoned  the  Seattle  Times  Co.  with 
the  news  on  the  l6th,“they  basically 
told  us  ...  it  was  going  to  be  sold  to 
some  financial  people,”  whose  identity 
the  caller  did  not  know. 

“I  think  there  are  three  different 
groups  involved,”  Paiva  said,  adding, 
“Somehow  the  employees  are  going  to 
be  involved  in  this,  and  so  there  must 
be  some  ownership  that  the 
employees  would  have.” 

Rockwell  International’s  spokesman 
said  he  had  no  information  that  Graph¬ 
ic  Systems  employees  would 
participate  in  the  division’s  purchase 
or  share  in  its  ownership. 

When  the  plan  to  sell  the  division 
was  announced,  Beall  said  in  a 
prepared  statement  that  Rockwell  ex¬ 
pects  that  “the  buyer  will  continue  to 
provide  the  financial  resources  to  en¬ 
sure  that  Graphic  Systems  maintains  its 
leadership  position  and  achieves  its 
long-term  potential.” 

Graphic  Systems  has  been  working 
to  further  automate  newspaper  color 
printing,  cut-off  control  and  imposi- 
tioning.  It  also  has  been  investigating 
prospects  for  single-fluid  lithography. 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  access 
Graphic  Systems’  new  owners  will 
have  to  Rockwell  research  (which  also 
includes  drives  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  technologies)  and  how  much 
they  will  invest  in  continuing  research 
and  development. 

“You  do  wonder,”  said  Paiva.“Will 
they  be  a  leader  or  a  follower  now?  It 
takes  a  lot  of  money  to  be  a  leader. 

“They’re  going  to  have  to  compete, 
because  those  other  guys  aren’t  going 
to  sit  back  and  do  nothing.  They’re  go¬ 
ing  to  look  at  this  as  their  opportunity 
to  go  forward.” 

Graphic  Systems  may  have  to  look 
no  farther  than  Chicago  to  learn  the 
market’s  initial  reaction  to  its  sale.The 
Chicago  Sun-Times  was  expected  to 
presently  name  the  supplier  of  its  new 
color  presses. 

Frank  Marcangelo,  production  vice 
president  at  the  488,405-circulation 
daily,  told  E&P  that  he  wants  keyless 
offset  with  AC  drives  —  equipment 
now  available  from  Rockwell  and  at 
least  two  other  major  newspaper  press 
makers. 

Earlier  this  month,  Marcangelo  said 
the  choice  had  been  narrowed  to  two 
contenders,  with  selection  dependent 


on  which  offered  the  best  deal.  He 
could  not  be  reached  by  deadline  for 
comment  on  what  bearing,  if  any,  Rock¬ 
well’s  announcement  would  have  on 
the  decision. 

Another  announcement  expected 
soon  has  broader  industry  implications. 
Seven  months  ago,  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems  petitioned  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  levy  anti-dumping  duties  on 
four  foreign  press  makers.  After  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
found  the  evidence  supported 
Rockwell’s  claim  that  it  had  been 
harmed  by  imported  presses  allegedly 
sold  at  below-market  prices,  the  matter 
was  passed  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  (E&P,  Sept.  9,  p.  13). 

The  government’s  own  recent  mon¬ 
ey  problems,  however,  forced  the  Com¬ 
merce  Dept,  to  postpone  announcing  a 
preliminary  determination,  according 
to  acting  deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
investigations  GaryTaverman.  Import 
Administration  analyst  William  Crow 
said  the  finding  will  be  released  on 
Feb.  26. 

One  longtime  industry  observer 
proved  prescient  when,  just  days  after 
Rockwell  filed  its  petition,  he  privately 
remarked:  “They’re  dressing  the  bride.” 


Comment  from  Heidelberg  Harris 


The  only  press  maker  whose 
name  seemed  to  surface  with 
every  rumored  sale  of  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems  was  Heidelberg 
Harris  Inc.,  Dover,  N.H. 

A  supplier  of  presses  that  include 
advanced  direct-imaging  equipment, 
the  U.S.  arm  of  the  German  company 
took  over  the  Harris  press  business 
several  years  ago.The  handful  of 
Rockwell’s  other  major  worldwide 
competitors  for  single-  and  double¬ 
width  newspaper  and  commercial 
press  sales  also  have  parent  compa¬ 
nies  headquartered  overseas. 

At  about  150  sites,  Harris  and 
Heidelberg  presses  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  among  U.S.  dailies  than  any  other 
except  the  Goss  machines  at  some 
1,100-plus  sites  (see  table,  p.  27). 

But  Heidelberg  Harris  marketing 
communications  supervisor  David 
Noel  said  that  while  it  was  “entirely 
possible”  his  company  had  some 
interest,  he  was  unaware  of  any 


moves  to  buy  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems.  Rumors,  he  said,  led  his 
department  to  consider  how  it 
would  deal  with  such  an  acquisition, 
and  whether  a  f)erception  that  it  was 
“buying  up  the  industry”  would 
result  in  some  sort  of  “backlash”  in 
the  market. 

A  decision  to  buy  Graphic 
Systems,  said  Noel,  “would  depend 
on  how  [Heidelberg  Harris]  viewed 
the  newspaper  business  and  how 
badly  they  wanted  to  be  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.” 

For  that  “capital-intensive”  industry, 
he  said,  “the  market  is  not  showing 
significant  growth.” 

Right  now,  Heidelberg  Harris  is 
“not  a  factor,  at  least  in  the  North 
American  market”  for  double-width 
newspaper  presses,  Noel  said,  adding 
that  his  company  would  probably 
“have  its  hands  full”  just  serving  the 
world  market  for  commercial  press¬ 
es.  ■ 
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BHG  completes  two 
planning  projects 

Blevins  HARDING  group  an¬ 
nounced  completion  of  planning 
projects  for  mid-sized  dailies  in  the 
Northwest  and  Southeast. 

The  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Columbian 
commissioned  a  plant  and  office  master 
plan  study  for  meeting  its  long-term  fa¬ 
cility  needs. 

Looking  out  10  years,  the  plan  com¬ 
pared  on-site  expansion  with  greenfield 
construction.  Recommendations  in¬ 
cluded  a  new  two-story  building,  with 
all  offices  on  the  second  level,  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  existing  press  and  packaging 
areas,  with  provisions  for  a  second 
press,  more  inserters,  increased  paper 
storage,  bigger  distribution  dock  and 
parking. 

Production  plans  call  for  integration 
of  the  commercial  operation  and  the 
Columbian's  packaging  operation,  in¬ 
corporation  of  all  support  areas,  accom¬ 
modation  of  future  expansions  and  pro¬ 
vision  of  high-bay  storage  for 
newsprint. 

In  North  Carolina,  BHG  put  together 
a  strategic  plan  for  the  Fayetteville  Ob¬ 
server-Times  to  identify  product  goals, 
evaluate  press  and  packaging  options  to 
satisfy  those  goals  and  reorganize  office 
areas  for  needed  expansion.  An  er¬ 
gonomic  audit  was  included. 

Improvements  addressed  in  the  re¬ 
sulting  master  plan  include  consolidat¬ 
ed  truck  and  distribution  operations, 
employee  parking  that  avoids  truck  traf¬ 
fic  and  a  pedestrian  path  to  a  new  em¬ 
ployee  entrance.  Relocation  of  meeting, 
eating  and  training  rooms  to  the  en¬ 
trance  area  freed  space  elsewhere  in 
the  building  for  office  expansion  and 
reorganization. 

Workshops  for  evaluation  of  press 
and  packaging  options  led  to  agree¬ 
ment  that  a  new,  six-web  double-width 
press  would  best  meet  the  paging  and 
color  demands. 

A  building  expansion  was  planned 
for  the  new  press,  and  the  existing 
press  area  was  remodeled  for  platemak¬ 
ing,  press  support  and  offices.  Packag¬ 
ing  also  was  to  expand,  with  space  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  new,  20-head  inserter  and  a 
future  30-head  inserter.  High-density 
push-back  racks  will  store  freestanding 
inserts.  Product  flow  was  redirected  to 
new  bundle  docks. 


■  ■  w  ■  w  ■  ■  ■ 

For  the  Best  Exposure 
of  Your  Advertising  Message 
to  Newspapers 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

.  A  Special  Editorial  Pullout  Section 'March  2, 1996 


.  I. 


h  Reach  Photojournalists,  Editors,  Technicians 

I  ■  ■  Those  wfth  photo  responsibilities  depend  oh  E&P  to 

[  ■  9et  the  complete  picture  of  what’s  happening  in  the 

I  industry  AND  to  find  out  about  new  developments 

affecting  their  jobs:  what’s  new  in  film  cameras,  dig- 
■  ital  cameras,. photos  online,  photo  archives  ...  to 

learn  about  generational  changes  in  photojournalism 
...  photos  in  classified  sections  ...  equipment,  tech¬ 
niques,  innovations....  , 

'  Special  ADDITIONAL  Targeted  Distribution  '  ,• 

;  ’  Your  ad  in  this  special  photography  edition  will 
I  ^  reach  our  more  than  80,000  readers  ...  PLUS  a  spe- 

.  ;  /  .  cial  mailing  of  this  photogaphy  edition  will  be  made 

‘i  .  to  ALL  PHOTO  EDITORS  at  U.S.  and  Canadi¬ 
an  news'papers.  ALSO,  this  E&P  special  edition  wilt 
■'  be  distributed  in  Miami  Beach  to  attendees  of, the 
NAA  Newspaper  Operations  SuperConference; 

>  .  •  March  3-8..  ■  .  ' 

.  Reserve  Your  Space  Today! 

Photography  in  Newspapers,  with  its  focused  editor- 
.  ;  iai  content  and  additional  targeted  distfibutijon,.is 

your  best  opportunity  to  reach  prime  prospects  ...  . 
efficiently,  effectively.  Make  your  space  reservation 
'  '•  -  today.  Call  E&P  Advertising  Director  Steve  Townsley 

,  .  .  ’  .  at  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  155;  or  contact  your  local 

E&P  advertising  representative. 


Space  Reservation  Deadline:  Friday,  February  16 
.  Ad  Material  Deadline:  Tuesday,  February  20 


Ad  Rates  Color  Rates 


EulJ  Page  . $3,620  Spot  color,  per  color,  per  page,  extra  $575 

2/3  Page  . . . $2,825  '  ■  Faciog  page,  same  coloi:  extra  $400 

1/2  Page  . . $2,135  '  Four-color  process  space  and 

1/3  Page  . . . $1,525  .  ’  colorcharge:  : 

1/4  Page  . .$1,265  One  p^,  $4,920:  Two-page  spread.  $9,090 


or  your  E&P  contract  rate  applies.  (based  on  one-time  space  rate)' 


niH  foi  prii  kstate; 


.  Y  Sales  Dff  ices  ’  ■ 

New  York  (212)  675-438a*  New  York  Fax  (212)  929-1259  •Chicago  (312)  641-0041 
■  Los  Angeles  (310)  378-7075  •  San  Francisco  (415)  421-7950 . 


INTERACTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 


Hearst  cuts  role 
in  Canada’s  UBI 

Hearst  core  has  substantially  cut 
its  role  in  the  Canadian  interactive 
TV  consortium  Universal  Bidirectional 
Interactive  (UBI),  after  IBM  pulled  out. 

Hearst  said  it  made  the  move  after 
technological  development  fell  behind 
schedule,  shrinking  the  venture’s  win¬ 
dow  of  opportunity  for  marketing. 

Hearst,  the  New  York-based  media 
conglomerate,  said  it  will  continue  with 
UBI  “only  as  a  strategic  partner.” 

UBI  was  announced  amid  great 
hoopla  in  January  1994,  with  the  partic¬ 
ipation  of  companies  in  banking,  cable 
TV,  electric  power  and  traditional  me¬ 
dia. 

Telco  news 
service  acquired 
by  Warren 

WARREN  PUBLISHING  INC.  has 
acquired  Washington  Telecom 
Newswire,  a  daily  news  service  covering 
the  telecommunications  industry,  from 
editor  and  publisher  Christine  Valmassei 
for  an  undisclosed  sum.  Valmassei  foimd- 
ed  the  service  in  1993  and  will  continue 
as  its  editor  and  publisher. 

Plain  Dealer 
weaves  Web  sites 


has  hired  the  Cleveland-based  design 
firm  Vantage  One  to  assist  in  site  design. 

“We  are  talking  with  a  number  of  in¬ 
stitutions  and  exploring  together  the 
potential  that  the  World  Wide  Web  has 
to  offer,”  Edelstein  said  in  a  prepared 
statement. 

The  new  company  will  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  rock  museum  site 
(http://www.rockhall.com),  which  has 
received  over  10  million  hits  since  its 
launching  on  Aug.  21. 

N.J.  Online 
makes  debut 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  experience  “the  most 
innovative,  information-rich,  and  inter¬ 
active  local  service”  on  the  World  Wide 
Web,  you’ve  got  to  visit  New  Jersey 
Online  (http//:www.nj.com). 

At  least  that’s  what  the  folks  at  the 
service  say.  Begun  in  January,  the  site 
offers  over  3,000  pages  of  news,  forums 
and  original  content.  And  it  promises  to 
give  every  nonprofit  and  community 
group  in  the  state  the  tools  to  create 
their  own  home  pages. 

The  advertising-supported  service  is 
offered  by  Advance  Publications,  whose 
Newhouse  Newspapers  group  owns 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  Trenton  Times 
and  Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City. 

Recognizing  heavy  Internet  use  from 
office  desktops,  the  Web  site  plans  “spe¬ 
cial  emphasis”  on  serving  business  peo¬ 
ple  and  workers  at  the  state’s  largest 
companies. 


Library  on 
CD-ROM 

The  annenberg  Washington 

Program  has  gathered  more  than  90 
of  its  fellows’  publications  on  a  wide 
variety  of  communications  issues  and 
placed  them  on  an  IBM  and  Macintosh 
compatible  CD-ROM  called  “The 
Annenberg  Washington  Program 
Electronic  Library.” 

The  publications  can  be  read, 
searched,  downloaded  and  cross-refer¬ 
enced  in  this  format. 

Football  mag 
on  newspaper 
Internet  site 

ACKERPLUS  ,THE  MAGAZINE 
devoted  to  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
football  team  that  is  published  34  times  a 
year  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sen  tinel, 
is  now  part  of  the  newspaper’s  Internet 
offerings. 

An  electronic  version  of  the  magazine 
has  been  on  the  World  Wide  Web  since 
Dec.  6. 

For  an  introductory  period,  the  Packer 
Plus  Web  Site  will  be  accessible  at  no 
charge.  The  magazine’s  adress  is 
http;//www.packerplus.com. 


Custom  service 
Offered 


The  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  Dealer  has 
gone  into  the  business  of  setting  up 
sites  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 

The  Newhouse  newspaper  said  it 
formed  a  subsidiary.  Plain  Dealer  New 
Media,  following  the  success  of  the  Web 
site  of  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame 
and  Museum. 

Declaring  that  the  Internet  “is  rapidly 
emerging  as  a  major  communication 
medium,”  Plain  Dealer  president  and 
publisher  Alex  Machaskee  said  the  new 
company  will  assist  Cleveland-area  mu¬ 
seums,  businesses  and  other  institutions 
“in  reaching  out  to  the  world  to  share 
their  wealth  of  resources  and,  in  turn, 
promote  our  city.” 

The  new  media  subsidiary  has  named 
Jane  Edelstein  as  president  and  CEO  and 


Pa.  daily 
on  the  Web 

The  YORK  (PA.)  Daily  Record  took 
advantage  of  the  recent  blizzard  to 
launch  its  Web  page  for  readers  who 
couldn’t  get  the  newspaper  product. 

The  Digital  Record  featured  storm-re¬ 
lated  news  and  other  information  that 
was  included  in  the  newspaper.  As  the 
Web  site  develops,  more  features  will  be 
added. 

“These  unusual  events  have  caused 
us  to  activate  ourWorld  Wide  Web  site 
ahead  of  schedule,”  said  editor  Dennis 
Hetzel  in  an  online  message. “Please  re¬ 
alize  this  is  a  work  in  progress.”  The 
site  is  at  http;//www.ydr.com. 


INDIVIDUAL  INC.,  THE  Burlington, 
Mass.-based  compiler  and  distributor 
of  electronic  information  services,  has 
introduced  Alert,  a  customized  service 
that  matches  stories  from  major  news 
services  to  client  profiles  and  delivers 
them  over  the  Internet. 

“There  is  a  definite  need  for  many  of 
our  customei  s,  such  as  those  in  public 
and  investor  relations,  to  track  breaking 
news  stories  throughout  the  day,”  said 
Yosi  Amram,  Individual’s  CEO. 

Clients  may  select  up  to  40  publicly 
traded  companies  to  gather  news  on, 
with  no  limit  on  the  number  of  stories 
sent  in  a  day. 

Prices  begin  at  $215  a  year  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  user  and  range  to  $1,000  for  a  work 
group  of  up  to  10  users. 
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2  IMPORTANT  REASONS 
YOUR  ADVERTISING 
SHOULD  BE  IN  THIS  SECTION 


Special  Pullout  Section 
February  17, 1996 


Virtually  al^i  newspaper  companies,  whether  they  are 
already  expfrimenting  with  interactive  services  or  still 
taking  a  wait-and-see-attitude,  are  eager  to  learn  more 
abput  successful  Interactive  newspaper  services.  The 
newspaper  industry  has 'always  looked  to  E&P  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  new  technology  and  new  industry  opportu¬ 
nities.  This  section  will  answer  questions  many  of  our 
more  than  80,000  readers  have  about  this  exciting  new 
area  for  newspaper  company  growth. 


This  special  pullout  section  will  be  distributed  to  atten¬ 
dees  of  Interactive  Newspapers  ’96,  The  Kelsey  Group’s 
7th  annual  conference,  being  held  Feb.  21-24  in  San 
Francisco.  Tjjj|p^nfersnce  -  cosponsored  by  The  Kelsey 
Grfup,  Publisher,  International  Newspaper 

Marketinf  AlillKation,  National  Newspaper  Association 
and  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  -  is  considered 
the  definitive  conference  for  information  technology  in 
the  newspaper  industry.  Last  year’s  attendance  topped 
700  from  26  countries  and  this  year’s  conference  is 
expected  to  exceed  800  participants.  They  are  actively 
seeking  the  information  that  this  section  and  your  adver¬ 
tising  will  provide. 


Get  your  marketing  message  into  the  hands  of  decision¬ 
makers.  Make  your  space  reservation  today.  Call  E&P 
Advertising  Director  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380, 
ext.  155,  or  contact  your  local  E&P  representative  today! 


The  Newspaper  Industry  Agrees  E&P  Is  i1  ■ 

E&P  was  rated  the  BEST*  compared  to  other  newspaper 

and  journalism  trade  publications  in  these  areas;  I 

•  Provides  the  most  useful  information  for  your 

newspaper  work:  E&P  #1  ’  ' 

•  Is  the  most'important  industry  publication  for 

a  newspaper  person  to  read:  E&P  #7  *  , 

•  Provides  most  comprehensive  coverage  of 
newspaper  industry:  E&P  #7 

I  •  Most  valuable  for  breaking  news:  E&P  #7  ' 

I  .  'Research  USA,  Inc.  Survey.  Mirch  1995 


Space  Reservation  Deadline:  Friday,  Feb.  2 
Ad  Material  Deadline:  Tuesday,  Feb.  6 


AD  RATES 

Full  Page  . $3,620 

2/3  Page . $2,825 

1/2  Page . $2,135 

1/3  Page . $1,525 

1/4  Page . $1,265 

...or  your  E&P  contract  rate  applies. 


COLOR  RATES 

Spot  color,  per  color,  per  page,  extra  $575 
Facing  page,  same  color,  extra  $400 
Four-color  process  space  and  color  charge; 
One  page,  $4,920;  Two-page  spread,  $9,090 
(based  on  one-time  space  rate) 


SALES  OFFICES 

New  Yorir  (212)  675-4380  •  New  York  Fax  (212)  929-1259  •  Chicago  (312)  641-0041 
Los  Angeles  (310)  378-7075  •  San  Francisco  (415)  421-7950 


SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


BY  DAVID  ASTOR 


An  early  look  at 
a  time-off  policy 


Half  of  the  eligible  cartoonists  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  newspaf)ers  said  they  had 
a  problem  with  it. 

“It”  was  Universal  Press  Syndicate’s 
new  vacation  policy,  which  was  available  for  the 
first  time  in  1995.  Under  the  program,  all  comic 
creators  with  Llniversal  at  least  five  years  could 
take  up  to  four  weeks  off  while  the  syndicate  dis¬ 
tributed  renms  of  their  work. 

Six  of  the  12  eligible  car¬ 
toonists  decided  to  use 
some  or  all  of  their  vacation 
time.  They  included  Garry 
Trudeau  (“Doonesbury”), 
Cathy  Guisewite  (“Cathy”), 
Bill  Amend  (“FoxTrot”),  Bri¬ 
an  Basset  (“Adam”),  Jerry  Bit- 
tie  (“Geech”)  and  Bruce 
Hammond  (“Duffy”).  Togeth¬ 
er,  they  have  about  4,000 
newspaper  clients. 

Only  28  papers  expressed  objections  to 
publishing  reruns  and/or  paying  full  price  for  the 
reruns,  according  to  Universal  vice  president/edi¬ 
torial  director  Lee  Salem. 

“We  tried  to  work  out  solutions  that  appealed 
to  both  sides,”  he  said.  “The  idea  was  not  to  force 
this  down  newspapers’  throats.”  In  some  cases, 
clients  received  rate  adjustments. 

Universal  was  the  first  syndicate  to  institute  an 


Six  Universal 
carioonists  took 
vacations  last 
year,  and  most 
neivspapers 
didn’t  seem  to 
}>et  too  upset 


official  vacation  policy.  Salem  said  one  reason  for 
doing  so  involved  the  sabbaticals  taken  by  creators 
such  us  Trudeau,  Gary  Larson  (“The  Far  Side”) 
and  Bill  Watterson  (“Calvin  and  Hobbes”).  The 
hope  was  that  cartoonists  who  take  regular  short 
breaks  may  not  need  occasional  long  ones. 

Salem  added  that  taking  a  few  weeks  off  each 
year  gives  cartoonists  time  to  think  about  the 
their  comics  or  just  rechai^e  their  batteries. 


Cartoonist  is  happy  with  vacation  policy 


WHEN  BRIAN  BASSET  decided  to  take 

advantage  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate’s 
new  vacation  policy,  he  was  a  little  apprehen¬ 
sive. 

“I  wanted  two  weeks  of  fun  with¬ 
out  dragging  work  along,”  said  the 
“Adam”  creator.  “But  I  wondered  if  I 
was  going  to  come  back  and  find 
that  three  papers  had  dropped  my 
comic.” 

As  it  turned  out,  all  of  Basset’s 
200  clients  stayed  aboard  through 
his  summer  vacation  —  and  he  didn’t 
see  any  decrease  in  income.  Then 
the  cartoonist  took  a  third  week  off 


Brian  Basset 


last  month  to  help  keep  up  with  his  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  holiday  season. 

Basset,  who  started  “Adam”  in  1984,  said  he 
chose  strips  from  the  past  couple  of  years  as 
reruns.  And  he  made  sure  to  time 
his  summer  vacation  so  as  not  to  in¬ 
terrupt  a  story  line  focusing  on 
Adam’s  20th  high  school  reunion. 

The  38-year-old  cartoonist  is  very 
happy  about  Universal’s  vacation 
policy,  noting  that  it  gives  comic  cre¬ 
ators  a  chance  to  take  a  break  like 
other  workers. 

“I  will  definitely  utilize  it  again 
this  year,”  he  said.  ■ 
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Political  cartoonist 
also  doing  column 

Editorial  cartoonist  ted  Rail 

has  started  self-syndicating  a  weekly 
opinion  column. 

He  is  both  serious  and  irreverent  as 
he  discusses  topics  such  as  the  presi¬ 
dential  race,  religion,  child  abuse,  affirm¬ 
ative  action,  boredom  and  Santa  Claus. 
Many  pieces  are  shaped  by  his  perspec¬ 
tive  as  someone  in  his  early  30s. 

The  column  has  six  regular  daily  and 
alternative  weekly  clients  so  far,  and  has 
also  appeared  in  papers  such  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Rail’s  award-winning  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  which  are  syndicated  by  Chroni¬ 
cle  Features,  have  more  than  90  clients. 

The  cartoonist/columnist  (profiled  in 
E&P,  Dec.  18, 1993,  p.  42)  can  be  con¬ 
tacted  at  212-875-9810  or 
TedRall@aol.com.  His  columns  can  be 
seen  on  the  Web  at  http://www  tool- 
user.com/rall/. 


Late  columnist  is 
focus  of  ‘Letters’ 


ZETTERS  TO  MY  Children  has  been 
published  by  Andrews  and  McMeel. 
The  book  features  a  compilation  of 
the  late  Robert  Maynard’s  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  columns;  introductory 
essays  by  his  daughter,  Maynard  Memo¬ 
rial  Project  director  Dori  Maynard;  and 
family  pictures. 

Maynard,  who  died  in  1993,  was  the 


Robert  Maynard 


Ted  Rail 


former  owner  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
and  a  major  force  in  training  journalists 
of  color. 


Major  anniversary 
for  ‘Abby’  column 

Abigail  van  BUREN  has  now  been 
writing  “Dear  Abby”  for  40  years. 

The  advice  columnist  (profiled  in 
E&P,K\ig.  16, 1986,  p.  36)  appears  in 
more  than  1,200  newspapers,  according 
to  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

United  service  for 
creating  Web  sites 

UNITED  MEDIA  IS  offering  a  service 
called  “UMNet”  that  helps  newspa¬ 
pers  create  their  own  sites  on  the  World 
Wide  Web. 

UMNet  —  which  merges  the  re¬ 
sources  of  United  and  UNET,  a  New 
York-based  Internet  services  company 
—  provides  design,  branded  content, 
software  and  the  “Keep  Talking”  chat  sys¬ 
tem.  Newspapers  add  local  news,  sports 
and  features. 


Florida  cartoonist 
moves  to  Tribune 


Orlando  sentinel  editorial 

cartoonist  Dana  Summers  has 
moved  from  the  Washington  Post  Writers 


Group  to  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Summers  is  also  the  creator  of 
“Bound  &  Gagged”  and  the  co-creator  of 
“The  Middletons”  forTMS. 

‘Latino  Voices’  is 
launched  by  KRT 

UT  ATINO  VOICES”  HAS  been 
launched  by  Knight-Ridder/Tri- 
bune  News  Service  and  the  Progressive 
Media  Project  (PMP)  of  Madison,  Wise. 

The  weekly  column  includes  com¬ 
mentary  from  people  such  as  Arturo 
Rodriguez,  president  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America;  Lisa  Puentes,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sociology  and  Latin  American 
politics  at  American  University;  Ray  San- 
tisteban,  an  independent  filmmaker;  and 
Maria  Jimenez,  director  of  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Law  Enforcement  Monitoring  Pro¬ 
ject  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

PMP  is  associated  with  the  Progres¬ 
sive  magazine. 

Trillin  planning  to 
go  back  in  ‘Time’ 

CALVIN  TRILLIN  IS  leaving  newspa¬ 
pers  to  become  a  weekly  columnist 
for  Time  magazine  starting  next  month. 

Trillin,  who  was  with  King  Features 
Syndicate,  worked  for  Time  before  join¬ 
ing  the  New  Yorker  magazine  in  1963. 

The  humorist/journalist/author  will 
continue  to  write  for  the  New  Yorker. 


Calvin  Trillin 
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Book  by  Herblock 


Syndicate’s  Web  area  (http://nytsyn.com) 
to  more  than  a  million  “hits”  a  week. 

Ihe  higlily  rated  new  site  accounts  for 
about  350,000  hits  a  week,  while  its 
“Computer  News  Daily”  sister  site  gets 
about  670,000. 

The  health  site  started  in  November, 
while  the  computer  one  began  last  June. 


Herbert  block  has  written  and 
illustrated  BeUa  and  Me:  Life  in  the 
Service  of  a  Cat  for  Bonus  Books. 

The  short  hardcover  talks  about  the  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoonist’s  relationship  with  a  fe¬ 
line. 

Herblock,  86,  is  with  the  Washington 
Post  and  Creators  Syndicate. 


Twice  in  one  week 


Service  is  offered 


COLUMNIST  JUDY  ERNEST  appeared 
on  both  the  Jan.  1  and  Jan.  7  editions 
of  ABC-TV’s  Good  Morning  America  to 
discuss  the  first  baby  boomers  turning  50 
this  month. 

Ernest  writes  “The  Boomer  Report: 
Midlife  Memos”  for  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices. 


LEPORE  features  has  launched  a  syn¬ 
dication  service  aimed  at  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

It  is  currently  offering  nine  columns, 
including: 

•  “Double  Take”  by  Dave  Lepore,  who 
reviews  movies  on  video.The  syndicate 
owner  also  puts  out  a  monthly  journal 
called  the  Lepore  Report,  serves  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press, 
and  more. 

•  “Building  &  Remodeling”  by  Elaine  i  (N.Y.)  Newspapers  and  United  Feature 
Hobson  Miller,  an  Alabama-based  free-  |  Syndicate, 
lancer  who  has  written  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  since  1992.  The  former  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Herald  staffer  is  also  an  au¬ 
thor. 

•  “Family  Time”  by  Wayne  Kawamoto,  a 
California-based  freelancer  who  offers 
recreation  and  leisure  ideas. 

•  “Insight  from  the  Light”  by  Barbara 
Gay,  a  columnist  for  a  New  Age  publica¬ 
tion  called  the  Door  Opener. 

•  “Job  Search”  by  Brian  Jud,  an  author, 

TV  host  and  teacher. 

•  “Outdoors”  by  Oliver  Shapiro,  who 
writes  on  the  subject  for  the  North  Jersey 
Herald  &  News  and  publications  such  as 
Sports  Afield. 

•  “Religion/Spiritual  life”  by  David  Forti¬ 
er,  an  author,  editor  and  teacher. 

•  “Travel”  by  Lynn  Grisard  FuUman,  an 
author  and  freelancer  for  publications 
such  as  the  Birmingham  News. 

•  “Windowsill  Gardening”  by  Joan  Hus- 
tace  Walker,  a  contributor  to  American 
Horticulturist  and  other  publications. 

The  Bristol,  Conn.-based  Lepore  can  be 
reached  at  203-58S>4l()0. 


SportsTicker  news 

SPORTSTICKER  WILL  SUPPLY  its  news 
and  information  to  the  Data 
Transmission  Network’s  electronic  ser¬ 
vice. 

And  SportsTicker,  which  is  owned 
mostly  by  ESPN,  has  promoted  Ricardo 
(Rick)  Alessandri  to  vice  president/gener¬ 
al  manager. 


PHOTO  BY  DOREE  LOVEL 


Herblock 


Better’  is  donated 


T  YNNJOHNSTON  HAS  given  Ohio  State 
X-<University’s  Caitoon  Research  Library 
the  originals  of  her  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  strips  about  the  death  of  Farley  the 
dog. 

The  Universal  Press  Syndicate  cartoon¬ 
ist  also  donated  more  than  650  letters  she 
received  about  the  highly  publicized 
1995  series. 


News  of  newswire 


PR  NEWSVCTRE  HAS  been  chosen  “Best 
Online  Business  Newswire”  by 
Internetworld  magazine. 

Also,  PR  Newswire  now  offers  jour¬ 
nalists  material  that  is  segmented  into 
more  than  30  high-tech  categories,  in¬ 
cluding  multimedia. 


An  interactive  site 


Graphics  syndicate  of  Toronto 
has  upgraded  its  Web  site 
(http://www.hotgtaphics.com/)  to  incor¬ 
porate  interactive  images  of  its  latest  fea¬ 
ture,  “Doubleclick.” 

The  weekly  newspaper  graphic  guides 
readers  to  the  most  useful  and  interesting 
Web  sites,  and  demystifies  Internet  lingo 
and  technology.  One  of  its  authors  is  Rick 
Broadhead,  co-writer  of  the  bestselling 
Canadian  Internet  Handbook. 


A  naming  contest 

CC^N  THE  FASTRACK”  creator  Bill 

V.,/ Holbrook  held  a  reader  contest  to 
name  Art  and  Wendy’s  baby,  which  is  due 
next  month. 

The  King  Features  Syndicate  cartoonist 
posted  his  e-mail  address  in  his  Jan.  8 
comic  and  announced  that  the  winning 
reader  would  be  mentioned  in  “Fastrack” 
and  receive  the  signed  original  of  that 
strip. 

Holbrook  received  300  responses  with 
about  750  suggestions  in  one  week.  The 
winning  entry,  submitted  by  a  San  Diego 
reader,  was  “Rusty.” 


About  being  black 


Hit  parade  for  site 

pHE  “YOUR  HEALTH  Daily”  Web  site 
L  has  helped  push  the  New  Yoik  Times 


SAUNDRA  SMOKES  HAS  written  a  five- 
part  series,  entitled  “Life  in  the  Race,” 
about  being  black  in  America. 

The  columnist  is  with  the  Syracuse 
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Police  Beat 

Continued  from  page  15 

leafing  through  the  complaint  books  at 
the  county  sheriff’s  office  and  the  city 
police  department,  then  returns  to  the 
Guardian's  offices  in  a  19th  century 
mansion  to  do  his  writing. 

The  Guardian's  headquarters,  con¬ 
structed  of  red  brick  with  a  mansard 
roof,  is  of  Italianate  design  and  was 
built  in  1855  by  a  local  winery  owner.  It 
is  listed  in  both  the  Michigan  and  Fed¬ 
eral  registers  of  historic  buildings. 

Located  on  First  St.  in  this  city  of 
23,000, 35  miles  south  of  Detroit,  it  sits 
directly  across  from  the  building  that 
houses  the  community’s  daily  paper,  the 
Monroe  Evening  News,  prompting  one 
wag  to  describe  the  area  as  Monroe’s 
Fleet  Street. 

The  Guardian  is  part  of  a  seven-pa¬ 
per  chain,  located  in  the  southern  and 
southwestern  Detroit  suburbs. 

Duby  noted  that  he  has  to  be  careful 
in  what  he  writes  about  in  this  conserv¬ 
ative  Midwestern  community  located  in 
the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of 
Michigan  on  the  western  tip  of  Lake 
Erie  —  he  can’t  push  the  envelope  too 
far. 

Nevertheless,  he  sometimes  borders 
on  the  risque.  One  item  reported  that  a 
man  told  police  that  “somebody  had 
stolen  one  of  his  balls.” 

It  seems  the  complainant  had  been  at 
a  local  lanes  bowling  with  two  balls, 
one  of  which  turned  up  missing.  Duby 
concluded  the  report:  “A  diligent  search 
of  the  premises  revealed  no  misplaced 
balls  and  nobody  had  turned  any  balls 
into  the  lost  and  found.  Luckily,  the  man 
had  a  back-up  ball,  and  it  only  takes  one 
to  get  the  job  done.” 

While  that  kind  of  indecorous  writ¬ 
ing  might  not  turn  a  hair  in  many 
places,  this  is  a  community  where  the 
publication  of  a  wire  service  drawing  of 
the  profile  of  a  woman’s  bust  accompa¬ 
nying  an  article  about  breast  implants 
brought  down  the  wrath  of  an  editor  on 
the  wire  desk. 

So,  while  Rowe  believes  that  “if  you 
don’t  push  the  envelope,  it  becomes 
permanently  creased,”  before  printing 
Crimewatch,  he  wields  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “my  editorial  stiletto.” 

Apparently,  Duby’s  pen  and  Rowe’s 
blade  are  doing  the  job.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  in  the  Guardian. 

Although  no  formal  survey  has  been 
taken,  based  on  comments  received  by 
the  paper’s  staffers,  it’s  one  of  the  things 
people  look  for,  said  Rowe.  He  noted 
that  he  has  received  only  two  signifi¬ 


cant  complaints  about  the  column  since 
its  inception,  both  relating  to  its  making 
light  of  a  serious  situation. 

Perhaps  the  best  judges  of  the  value 
of  the  column  are  the  one  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  most  often  referred  to  in  the  re¬ 
ports:  police  agencies.  Rowe  noted  that 
he  has  “never  received  a  complaint 
from  the  cops”  and  has  been  told  that 
the  county  sheriff  thinks  Crimewatch 
reports  “are  hilarious." 

Monroe  County  Undersheriff  Ron 
Cole  thinks  the  column  is  “a  bonus  to 
the  community,”  because  it  sometimes 
gives  a  view  of  law  enforcement  that 
isn’t  conveyed  in  routine  police  news. 

“We  need  the  kind  of  (crime)  report¬ 
ing  we  get  in  the  Evening  News,"  he 
said,  but  this  lighter  treatment  some¬ 
times  makes  a  more  lasting  impression 
on  a  reader  than  the  routine  reporting 
of  facts.” 

While  some  might  quibble  about  the 
Guardian  not  using  names  or  address¬ 
es  of  malefactors.  Undersheriff  Cole  said 
he’s  occasionally  received  suggestions 
from  citizens  for  investigations  based  on 
reports  they  read  in  Crimewatch. 

Rowe  admits  that  being  a  weekly  and 
not  being  the  community’s  paper  of 
record  gives  him  the  luxury  to  report 
about  crime  in  the  way  the  Guardian 
does.  He  makes  no  pretense  about  the 
column;  it’s  “an  entertainment  feature 
and  also  a  social  commentary.” 

Rowe  sums  it  up:  “Crimewatch  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  look  at  the  passing  scene 
with  a  mildly  jaundiced  eye.” 

Calling  all 
h.s.  students 

The  new  YORK  observer  is  covering 
New  York  City  schools  from  both 
ends. 

Sarah  Friedman,  school  reporter  for 
the  Observer,  placed  this  ad  in  the  pa¬ 
per  in  late  November: 

“We  need  young  observers.The  New 
York  Observer  is  expanding  its  cover¬ 
age  of  city  schools.  We  invite  applica¬ 
tions  for  PAID  stringers  (part-time  re¬ 
porters)  positions  from  ninth-  through 
12th-grade  students.” 

A  list  followed  with  about  30  New 
York  City  high  schools  (mostly  private, 
with  some  select  public)  whose  stu¬ 
dents  were  asked  to  apply.  Friedman 
said  these  schools  were  selected  be¬ 
cause  the  program  is  new  and  it’s  more 
managable  to  work  with  a  smaller 
group,  though  the  paper  has  “enter¬ 
tained  applications  from  those  schools 
not  on  the  list,”  she  said. 


Friedman  said  the  ad  will  run  until 
the  position  is  filled  at  each  school. 
And  though  students  will  cover  grades 
kindergarten  through  12th,  only  re¬ 
porters  in  high  school  were  asked  to 
apply. 

These  reporters  will  work  as  a  com¬ 
plement  to  what  Friedman  is  doing  as 
the  Observer's  education  reporter.  She 
explained  that  no  one  really  covers 
what  goes  on  in  schools,  which  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  aspect  of  the  city,  and  the  kids  will 
provide  a  different  perspective. 

Reporters  will  receive  about  $50 
each  week  they  “produce  something,” 
and  they  will  be  responsible  for  only 
one  story  at  a  time.  Published  contribu¬ 
tions  will  compile  to  about  1,500 
words  weekly,  and  the  subject  matter  is 
“anything  of  concern  to  New  York  City 
students,”  explained  Friedman. 

By  year’s  end,  Friedman  said  she  in¬ 
terviewed/received  information  from 
about  20-30  students,  and  has  received 
an  extra  30  or  so  phone  calls.  More  are 
on  student  newspaper  staffs  than  not, 
and  she’s  heard  more  from  some 
schools  than  others.  Students  must  sub¬ 
mit  writing  samples,  along  with  their 
own  original  ideas.  —  Laura  Reina 

100th  birthday 

The  JEWISH  BULLETIN  of  Northern 
California  is  celebrating  its  100th 
birthday,  an  event  that  will  be  observed 
all  year  with  various  events,  it  was 
announced. 

The  San  Francisco-based  weekly 
tabloid  began  in  1895  as  Emanu-El. 
Fifty  years  later,  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Jewish  Community  Bulletin  and 
it  recently  assumed  its  present  title. 

Marc  Klein,  the  independent  news¬ 
paper’s  editor  and  publisher  for  the  past 
12  years,  said  part  of  its  mission  is  to 
bring  a  “very  assimilated  community” 
into  Jewish  life  and  “encouraging  Jews 
to  get  involved  socially,  politically  and 
intellectually.” 

The  first  event  in  the  “100  Years  of 
Jewish  Journalism”  observance  was  a 
January  concert  by  famed  violinist 
Itzhak  Perlman  with  the  Marin  Sympho¬ 
ny  Orchestra. 

Sawyer  moves 

Newspaper  representative  firm 

Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  has  moved 
its  NewYoik  headquarters  to  a  new  loca¬ 
tion  at  90  Parit  Avenue,  New  Yoric  City, 
N.Y  10016-1301. 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

accounts  of  the  game  stressing  the  his¬ 
torical  significance  of  the  game,  includ¬ 
ing  references  to  the  size  of  the  crowd, 
Robinson’s  grace  under  pressure,  and  his 
inability  to  hit  the  curve  ball.  The 
Associated  Press  also  noted  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  game  and  said  that 
Robinson  had  been  applauded  by  both 
whites  and  blacks. 

The  Sporting  News,  the  preeminent 
sports  weekly  of  the  time,  buried  the 
story  in  a  three-paragraph  account  at  the 
back  of  the  issue. 

To  Smith,  who  had  fought  so  long  for 
the  integration  of  baseball,  the  world 
seemed  to  begin  the  moment  Robinson 
took  the  field  in  front  of  three  thousand 
spectators. 

“Six  thousand 
eyes  were  glued 
on  the  mercury¬ 
footed  infielder 
each  time  he  came 
to  bat.  His  perfor¬ 
mance  with  the 
willow  failed  to 
provide  any  thrills, 
but,  his  vicious 
swings  and  air  of 
confidence  as  he 
faced  real  Major 
League  pitching 
for  the  first  time, 
won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  a  crowd 
that  seemed  to 
sense  the  historical  significance  of  the 
occasion.” 

Daytona  Beach  would  be  the  only  city 
that  allowed  Robinson  and  Wright  to 
play  in  games  that  spring.  Other  cities, 
including  Jacksonville,  Richmond,  and 
Savannah,  enforced  their  segregation 
laws,  prohibiting  blacks  and  whites  from 
competing  on  the  same  field  with  one 
another. 

When  Jacksonville  canceled  its  game 
for  March  24,  the  New  York  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  it  had  become  the  first  city 
to  ban  the  ballplayers  during  spring 
training.  Black  sportswriters,  however, 
downplayed  the  incident. To  Smith  and 
others,  the  cause  was  best  served  by 
supporting  integration,  not  condemn¬ 
ing  segregation. 


When  a  day  game  in  DeLand  was  can¬ 
celed  because  the  lights  weren’t  woric- 
ing,  the  United  Press  noted  the  irony  of 
a  day  game  being  canceled  because  the 
lights  weren’t  working. 

The  New  York  Times  included  the 
following  pun  in  their  headline  for  the 
story:  “Good  Night!  Watt  Happens 
Next!" 

But  Fay  Young  of  the  Chicago 
Defender  was  not  amused.  He  said  that 
at  least  Jacksonville  had  been  honest 
enough  to  “come  right  out  with  the  rea¬ 
son”  for  banning  the  players,  while 
DeLand  had  used  the  lights  as  an  excuse. 

When  Jacksonville  canceled  another 
game  when  Montreal  refused  to  leave 
Robinson  and  Wright  behind,  the  story 
received  brief  mention  in  many  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers.  The  Chicago 
Defender,  meanwhile,  praised  Montreal 
for  its  support  of  its  black  ballplayers.  “If 
Montreal  had  capitulated  and  left  the 
Negro  players  behind,  the  setback  would 
have  encouraged  the  obstructionists  to 
close  the  gates  right  against  any  addi¬ 
tional  dark  aspirants.” 

The  Courier's  Smith  attacked 
Jacksonville  as  a  racist  city,  “festering 
from  political  graft  and  vice.” 

Unfortunately,  black  sportswriters,  for 
the  most  part,  wrote  for  a  relatively  small 
readership  that  was  already  convinced 
of  the  need  for  integration.  They  had  lit¬ 
tle  effect  on  population,  as  a  whole, 
which  read  little  on  racial  issues  in  their 
sports  pages. 

As  writer  Jules  Tygiel  has  noted  in  his 
book.  Baseball’s  Great  Experiment,  the 
efforts  of  black  sportswriters  to  inte¬ 
grate  baseball  had  an  element  of  irony. 
“They  too  were  victims  of  Jim  Crow, 
who  held  analogous  positions  to  the 
athletes  they  covered.  Segregation  hid 
their  considerable  skills  from  the  large 
white  audience.” 


Two  Hong  Kong 
dailies  forced 
out  of  business 

Two  HONG  KONG  dailies  have 
been  forced  out  of  business  in  a  bit¬ 
ter  newspaper  price  war,  the  colony’s 
South  China  Morning  Post  reported. 

The  32-year-old  Express  News  folded 
as  well  as  the  pro-Taiwan  United  Daily 
News,  with  a  total  loss  of  550  jobs. 

Their  closures  came  after  the  Orien¬ 
tal  Daily  News,  Hong  Kong  Daily 
News,  Apple  Daily,  Sing  Pao  Daily 
News  and  Tin  Tin  Daily  News  all 
dropped  their  newsstand  prices. 

Howard  Gorges,  a  director  of  the 
South  China  Group,  which  owned  the 
Express,  predicted  the  price  battle, 
which  began  in  mid-December,  will  be 
“bloody,  messy  and  prolonged.” 

According  to  the  Morning  Post,  the 
slashing  began  with  the  mass  circula¬ 
tion  Oriental  Daily  News,  which  low¬ 
ered  its  price  from  $5  to  $2  (Hong 
Kong).  It  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
Apple  Daily,  which  went  to  $4  and  Tin 
Tin  to  $2.  Hong  Kong  Daily  News 
then  sliced  its  price  to  $  1 . 

The  Hong  Kong  Economic  Times  re¬ 
ported,  however,  that  several  dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  United  Daily  News  and  the 
Commercial  Daily, 'were  sticking  to 
their  $5  price. 

Elizabeth  Wong  Chien  Chi-lien,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Hong  Kong  Legislative 
Council’s  recreation  and  culture  panel, 
called  for  monopoly  laws  to  restrain 
bigger  media  companies  from  destroy¬ 
ing  smaller  rivals. 

Wong  told  the  Morning  Post  that  be¬ 
cause  of  mainland  China’s  takeover  of 
Hong  Kong  in  1997,  a  diverse  press  is 
important  to  freedom  of  speech. 

“This  is  something  that  we  have  to 
guard  to  protect  ourselves,”  she  said. 

Wong’s  panel  determines  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  media  policy. 

Ivan  Tong  Kam-piu,  president  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Journalists’ Association, 
commented  about  Wong’s  remarks:  “I 
think  that  kind  of  thing  is  definitely 
worth  looking  into.” 

He  noted  that  in  the  shutdowns, 
journalists  accounted  for  half  the  job 
losses,  including  20  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 


API  plans 
newspaper  survey 

The  AMERICAN  PRESS  Institute  is 
planning  to  survey  about  1 ,0(X)  U.S. 
and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  in  order  to  help  the  training  facili¬ 
ty  shape  its  future  programs  to  best 
meet  industry  needs. 


Newspapers 
that  devote 
most  of  their 
religion 
coverage  to 
Saturday 
listings  of 
chicken 
suppers,  church 
concerts  and 
lectures  by 
spiritual  gurus 
serve  their 
readers  poorly 
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1 1  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  1001 1  •  Phone  (212)  675-1380  •  Fax  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  cor  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


I 


FAX  YOUR  AD 
TO  US  AT 
(212)  929-1259 


AUTOMOTIVE 


100  EVENTS  THAT  MADE  THE  U.S. 
AUTO  INDUSTRY:  A  chronicle  of  the 
most  exciting  highlights  in  the  auto 
industry.  Available  in  late  June  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone-  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


WHEELS  1 0 1 :  A  weekly  column  teaching 
the  basics  of  buying,  owning  and  driving 
a  car  by  automotive  expert  Jayne 
O'Donnell.  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS 
SERVICE,  Phone:  (21 2)  254-0890.  Fax: 
(212)  254-7646. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

"HOLLYWOOD"  -  Lively  gossip  column. 
"Kids  Corner"  -  New  books  reviewed. 
For  information: 

(800)  959-9977. 


WACKY  -  WIT  -  W-EEKLY 
For  a  •SLIGHTLY  OFF*  Perspective 
Deb  Di  Sandro,  (847)  639-1232 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


The  greatest  and  most  important 
problems  in  life  are  all  in  a  certain 
sense  insoluble.  They  can  never  be 
solved,  but  only  outgrown. 

Jung 


It's  a  Classified  Secret- We'//  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  bolder.j 
If  you  don't  wont  your  reply  to  go  lo  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  on  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advising  Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170 


DAVID  R.  STia 
OPITAL  ENDEAVORS,  INC. 
Serving  the  Southeast 
Newspapers  &  Magazines 
Brokerage  and  Appraisals 
Box  895,  Lowrenceville,  GA  30246 
(770)  962-8399  FAX  (770)  962-8640 


KAMEN  &  CO.  (5ROUP  SERVICES 
Consultants/  Appraisals/Brokers 
(516)  379-2797/(81 3)  786-5930 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  N. England  (61 7)  545- 
6175 

Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-0021 
Ron  Flolla,  (Canada  E.  (613)  525-1666 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  qual¬ 
ity  daily  and  >weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 

Do  not  sit  long  with  a  sad  friend.  When 
you  M  to  a  garden  do  you  look  at  the 
weeds?  Spend  more  time  with  the  roses 
and  jasmines. 

Jelaluddin  Rumi 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW  13th  St,,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
41 0  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  364-6533 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL 
NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  22 11 6-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fox  (703)  846-8406 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Dick  Smith,  President 
1 08  Jane  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS 
38614 

(601 )  627-7906  Fax  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker-Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)  289-3254 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Vyhitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ARKANSAS  based  newspaper  group 
of  paid  weeklies.  Good  development 
potential.  Growth  area.  $500,000.  Jim 
Hall  Media  Services,  Box  1088,  Troy, 
AL  36081 .  (334)  566-7198. 


EAST  TENNESSEE  shopper.  Zoned 
circulation  serving  major  city.  Solid 
buy  at  $250,000.  Jim  Hall  Mwia  Ser¬ 
vices,  Box  1 088,  Troy,  AL  36081 . 

(334)566-7198. 


FLORIDA.  Two  profitable  coastal 
weeklies  grossing  $500,000.  Excellent 
expansion  potential.  Box  07656, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


mmsmnrmi 


http://www.unLnet/~jcribb/bcreporthtml 


Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MX  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NICHE  MEDIA  Opportunities:  top 
operating  team  seeks  investors  for 
acquisitions.  Superb  ROI  potential. 

(813)  273-1041 


READY-MADE  WEEKLY  for  ambitious 
editorial  and  ad  team  located  in  the 
beautiful  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont 
with  much  of  the  6,000  circulation 
located  in  ski  areas.  Good  printing  con¬ 
tract  available.  Asking  for  $15,000 
down  and  will  finance  the  remaining 
$15,000.  Reply  to  Box  07658,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REWARD  YOURSELF:  Newspapers  for 
sale,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
is  aggressively  seeking  newspaper 
acquisitions  with  circulations  of  5,000 
or  greeter.  APC  is  owner/operator  of 
420  publications,  including  1 1 2  daily 
newspapers.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 

Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)451-1520 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers 
to  its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBUSHING  OPPORTUNITIES 


j  START  YOUR  OWN  Local  Magazine. 
I  No  start-up  costs  and  low  printing 
j  prices.  Free  information  and  great 
j  ideas  from  the  Small  Publishers  Co- 

i  Op! 

I  Call  Scott  at  (941)  922-0844. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

PREPRESS 

DAYUGHTER  460  for  sale.  2  year  old, 
excellent  condition.  Call  Kim 
(407)  790-6506. 

PARTS  •  PCB'S  •  IMAGESEHERS 

If  the  part  costs  more  than  the 
machine  is  worth  --  call  us! 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 

BWI  is  your  source  for  parts, 
imagesetters,  RIPs  and  film  processors. 
Call  Bob  Weber  @  (800)  399-4BWI 
or  fax  (800)  837-8973. 

PRESSES 

MAILROOM 


MAIL  ROOM 

104  count-o-veyors  rebuilt  with 
alternator.  $1 500  each. 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Idab  stream 
aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218 
Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"WoHdwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI  5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  ^LNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE/Liquidacion: 

1992  8/u  Harris  VI 5D;  4/u  VI 5A  w/ 
JF7;  6/u  VI 5A  w/JF4  folder;  JF25B 
folder  w/double  parallel;  GOSS  Com¬ 
munity  8/u  1 975  with  2  SC  folders; 
Harris  VI 5D  units. 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


If... men  cannot... make  history  have  a 
meaning,  they  can  always  act  so  that 
their  own  lives  have  one. 

Albert  Camus 


GOSS  METRO  Excellent  Condition,  5- 
unit,  22  3/4'  cut-off,  1  full  color  d^k, 
2  half  color  decks,  2  mono  units,  2:1 
double  output  folder.  Peripheral 
mailroom  and  plateroom  equipment. 
Available  Now.  Call  NewsTech  at 
(305)  688-1407. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fox  (770)  552-2669 


Need  an  add-on  for  your  Community 
Press? 

See  VENTURA,  a  high-quality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-high,  and  4-high 
arrangements. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 
(913)  433-5800 


NOW  ON  SALE 
1996 
E&P’s 
Market  Guide 
Contact  E&Fs 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 


PRESSES 


PRESSROOM 

MAN  Rolond  Folders 

1 60  page  double  out  22  3/4'  with  3 
high  formers  arxj  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4' 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42*  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

2  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4'  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CAaUS-WEBUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Konipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5817  Fox  (770)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
V/ia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fox  (816)  887-2762. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 
Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


A  PRO  with  accountability.  All  areas  of 
circulation.  Experience  with  2,000 
paid  weeklies  to  600,000  paid  dailies. 
Need  net  gains?  Management  Train¬ 
ing?  Downsizing?  (409)  721-9365. 
Excellent  refererKes. 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


ADNET  SYSTEMS 
Telemarketing  Specialists 
Quality  Work* Reasonable  Rates 
1  (800)  336-8037 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualilv 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


HEADUNE  PROMOTIONS 

Door-to-Door  Selling  Professionals. 
Guaranteed  Collectians  with  paid-in¬ 
advance  subscriptions.  Experienced 
Managers  Available  to  Relocate  to 
your  market.  Contact  Dennis 
McQuillan  (800)  260-9823 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

'We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)  929-1845 
Our  27lh  Year 


METRO  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

"  ResponseABIUTY" 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
since  1 975 
(800)  950-8475 
Horace  Southward 


THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 

(800)  776-6397 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ymffm 

CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
N!E 

FUNDRAISING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE 
(800)  972-6778 


CONSULTANTS 


A  SERIOUS,  THOUGHTFUL,  Pro¬ 
fessional  approach  to  circulation  cost 
and  revenue.  We  also  introduce  a 
sense  of  urgency.  The  Von  Entress 
Group,  Inc.  (708)  717-5554. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATKDNS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)  487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


INCORPORATION  SERVICES 


INCORPORATE  VYITHOUT  Le^l  Fees! 
Free  Booklet  Tells  How,  Includes 
Forms.  Call  Now! 

(800)  345-2677 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  r<chard.hanson@pcld.com 

There  is  a  certain  relief  in  change,  even 
though  it  be  from  bad  to  worse;  as  I 
have  found  in  traveling  in  a 
stagecoach,  it  is  often  comfort  to  shift 
one's  position  and  be  bruised  in  a  new 
place. 

Washington  Irving 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


HAS  YOUR  BUSINESS  outgrown  your 
Mailroom?  Let  us  handle  your  inserting 
work  on  our  high-speed  9  pocket 
Muller-Martini  and  14  pocket  Harris 
equipment.  We  are  fast,  reliable,  and 
very  affordable.  Convenient  to  1-78  and 
1-287.  Millington,  NJ.  Call  Pete  Con- 
aver,  (908)647-1180. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACnONI 
30  Years  experierKel 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOU  FREE  (800)  657-21 10 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


HICS  I 

Brokering,  Installations,  Dismantles, 
Electrical  Upgrades,  State  of  the  Art 
Designs,  Rebuilding,  Reconditioning, 
(Our  Facility  Or  Yours)  Factory  Trained 
Personnel,  Harris,  King,  Goss 

(904)  383-6615 
Fax:  (904)  735-4152 
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ACADEMIC 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR  -  The  University  of 
Michigan  Business  School  is  seeking  a 
talented  magazine  editor  to  manage 
all  phases  of  a  four-color,  40-page 
publication  that  is  published  three 
times  a  year  and  goes  to  32,000 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  Business 
School.  The  job  requires  excellent 
reporting  and  writing  skills;  good 
editorial  judgment;  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  printing  technology  and 
layout  and  design  principles;  proven 
ability  to  manage  freelance  writers  and 
photographers;  and  strong 
interpersonal  skills.  The  University  or 
Michigan  offers  excellent  benefits  and 
a  competitive  salary  package. 

Send  all  applications  to: 

Keith  Decie 

Director  of  Communications 
University  of  Michi^n 
Business  School 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48109-1 234 

Include  a  cover  letter,  a  resume,  three 
of  your  best  clips,  and  samples  of  any 
magazines  far  which  you  have  had 
major  editorial  responsibility,  either  as 
editor-in-chief  or  as  a  senior  editor. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  March  1, 
and  the  School  expects  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  by  July  1 ,  1 996. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  TEXAS 
Journalism  Department  is  seeking  appli¬ 
cants  for  (2)  teaching  positions:  one  in 
writing,  editing  and  computer  applica¬ 
tions  in  journalism,  especially  desktop 
publishing  on  Macintosh,  and  one  in 
advertising  sales  and  medio. 

Requirements:  doctorate  or  MFA  or 
ABD.  Professional  experience  in 
applicable  field,  five  years  preferred; 
college  teaching  or  equivalent.  Rank, 
assistant  professor;  competitive  salary 
and  benefits. 

The  University,  in  Denton  in  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  metroplex,  is  the  fourth 
largest  in  Texas  with  more  than 
25,000  students.  The  department,  part 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
has  six  sequences  and  a  master's  pro¬ 
gram,  all  nationally  accredited  by  ACE- 
JMC. 

Send  current  vita,  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  and  transcripts  to: 

Search  Committee 
Journalism  Department 
University  of  North  Texas 
Box  5278 

Denton,  TX  76203-0278 

The  University  of  North  Texas  does  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  dis¬ 
ability  or  veteran  status  in  provision  of 
educational  opportunities  and  benefits. 

DEADUNE:  MARCH  1,  1996 


/  take  it  that  what  all  men  are  really 
after  is  some  form  of,  perhaps  only 
some  formula  of,  peace. 

Joseph  Conrad 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  RICHMOND 
journalism  program  seeks  1  996-97 
academic  year  sabbatical  replacement 
with  professional  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  in  print  journalism  and  an  M.A., 
or  equivalent  experience.  Teach  news 
writing,  public  affairs  reporting,  ethics, 
law,  news  media  and  society,  and/or 
course  in  your  expertise.  Competitive 
salary.  Send  E-mail  c  Jdress,  resume, 
writing  samples,  references  to  Steve 
Nash,  Journalism  Program,  P.O.  Box 
RC-36,  University  of  Richmond,  VA 
23173. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DETROIT  MERCY 
seeks  on  energetic  print  journalism 
faculty  member  for  a  tenure  track  posi¬ 
tion  (assistant  professor).  M.A.  and 
teaching/publishing  experience 
required.  Teach  undergraduate  jour¬ 
nalism  courses,  advise  independent 
projects,  develop  SPJ  chapter,  co¬ 
advise  weekly  campus  newspaper, 
advise  twice-annual  campus  maga¬ 
zine,  academic  advising  of  under¬ 
graduate  students.  Pending  approval 
of  funding.  University  of  Detroit  Mercy 
is  a  Catholic  University,  sponsored  by 
the  Religious  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the 
Jesuits,  and  is  still  an  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty/affirmative  action  employer. 
Women  and  members  of  minority  com¬ 
munities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Send  resume,  three  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  and  evidence  of  teaching/ 
publishing  experience  to:  Dr.  Vivian  I. 
Dicks,  Chairperson,  Communication 
Studies  Department,  University  of 
Detroit  Mercy,  Box  1  9900,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  48219.  Deadline  for 
application:  February  1 6,  1 996. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILUNOIS 
AT  URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 

RESEARCH  EDITOR 

The  News  Bureau  within  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  seeks  an  experienced 
reporter  as  Research  Editor  on  the 
physical  sciences  beat.  Will  work  with 
news  media  and  cover  groundbreak¬ 
ing  research  and  innovative  teaching 
in  UlUC's  internationally  known 
science  and  technology  units. 
Bachelor'r  degree  in  journalism, 
science  or  related  field,  minimum  5 
years  experience  in  news  writing/ 
reporting,  or  experience  providing 
requisite  qualifications  and  skills; 
demonstrated  excellence  in  understand¬ 
ing  complex  information  and  com¬ 
municating  it  to  the  public;  established 
contacts  in  national  scientific  media; 
understanding  of  research-oriented 
universities.  Full-time  academic- 
professional  position,  available 
immediately.  Competitive  salary,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications  and  pre¬ 
vailing  market.  To  ensure  full  considera¬ 
tion,  letter  of  application,  resume  and 
clips  should  be  received  by  February 
29,  1996  by  Search  Coordinator,  Ul 
News  Bureau,  807  S.  Wright  St., 
520E,  Urbana,  IL  61820;  tel:  (217) 
333-1085. 

UlUC  is  an  AA/EOE. 
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WRITER/MEDIA  UAISON 
Two  Position  Openings 

The  University  of  Akron  is  seeking  two 
excellent  writer/media  liaison 
specialists  to  join  its  University  Com¬ 
munications  team.  Responsibilities 
include  developing,  writing  and  plac¬ 
ing  news  and  feature  stories  with 
regional,  state  and  national  media  as 
well  as  assisting  in  the  production  of 
UA's  publication  for  faculty  and  staff. 
Both  positions  require  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  journalism,  English  or  com¬ 
munications;  a  minimum  of  three  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  or  a  total 
of  six  years  experience  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  print  journalism  and  higher 
education  communications;  good  news 
judgment;  exceptional  writing  skills; 
demonstrated  ability  to  balance  multi¬ 
ple  projects  under  deadline;  word  pro¬ 
cessing  proficiency  and  hands-on 
experience  with  desktop  publishing  in 
a  Macintosh  platform.  Experience  in 
higher  education  a  plus.  The  deadline 
for  applications  is  February  23,  1996. 
Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
salary  history,  three  references,  and  at 
lease  five  work  samples  to:  Search  Com¬ 
mittee/Writer/Media  Liaison,  Univer¬ 
sity  Communications,  The  University  of 
Akron,  Akron,  OH  44325-0604.  The 
University  of  Akron  is  an  Equal  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Employment  Institution. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Prestigious  New  England  newspaper  is 
seeking  a  Chief  Financial  Officer  for  its 
multi-faceted  operation.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  needs  to  be  well-versed  in  all 
phases  of  accounting,  staff  supervision, 
data  processing  and  benefit  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Position  involves  working  closely  with 
publisher  and  other  department  heads 
in  planning  and  operations.  Being 
associated  with  one  of  the  nation's 
fastest-growing  newspaper  groups 
adds  additional  dimension  and 
opportunities. 

Interested  persons  should  submit 
resume  to  Box  07631,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

"All  Replies  Strictly  Confidential" 


It’s  A  Classified 
Secret! 

We'll  never  reveal  the 
identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go 
to  certain  newspapers  (or  com¬ 
panies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you  do 
not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you're  answering  is 
on  your  list,  We'll  discard 
your  reply. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTERS  and 
EDITORS  is  searching  for  a  coordinator 
for  the  new  Institute  Mexicano  de 
Investigacion  Periodistica,  a  not-for- 
proht  educational  organization  for  Mex¬ 
ican  journalists  funded  with  a  three- 
year,  McCormick  Tribune  Foundation 
grant.  This  is  a  two-year  position  that 
reports  to  the  IRE  executive  director. 
Responsibilities  include  opening  an 
office,  managing  two  staff  members 
and  working  closely  with  Mexican 
journalists  to  recruit  members,  develop 
programs  and  oversee  transfer  of 
Instituto  control  to  Mexican  journalists 
within  two  years.  Applicants  should 
have  investigative  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  familiarity  with  computer-assisted 
reporting  and  proven  organization 
skills.  Fluency  in  Spanish  is  preferred. 
The  chosen  applicant  should  bs  avail¬ 
able  for  six  weeks  of  training  in  Col¬ 
umbia,  MO,  followed  by  frequent 
travel  and  relocation  to  an  office  in 
Mexico.  The  position  pays  $38,000.  A 
letter  and  references  should  be  directed 
to  IRE  Executive  Director  Rosemary 
Armao,  138  Neff  Annex,  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  MO 
65211.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
April  1,  1996. 

PUBLISHER/MARKETER  for  print  and 
on-line  publications.  High  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  bonuses,  fascinat¬ 
ing  business  challenge,  live  in  Prague, 
travel.  Needed:  experienced  publisher 
or  related  executive  to  maximize 
revenues  from  publications;  strong 
strategic  thinker,  able  to  tailor  effective 
business  plan  to  unique  products  and 
audience.  Open  Media  Research 
Institute  is  a  non-profit  organization  pro¬ 
viding  comprehensive  coverage  of  the 
former  East  Bloc  to  leaders  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  business  and  academia. 
Cover  letter,  resume,  3  references  in  con¬ 
fidence  to:  OMRI,  Attn:  Mark  Schoofs, 
Motokov  Building,  Na  Strzi  63,  1 40 
62  Prague  4,  Czech  Republic.  Or  fax 
to  (42-2)  426-396.  Inquiries:  call  (42-2) 
6114-2114  or  6114-3189;  e-mail 
schoofsm@omri.cz.  Equal  Opportunity 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

West  Coast  Daily  Newspaper  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  dynamic,  results-oriented  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  direct  its'  local  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  group.  We  are  seeking  an 
individual  who  has  the  innovative  and 
creative  skills  to  lead  our  sales  team  in 
building  a  strong  and  solid  local 
account  base  in  a  very  competitive 
market.  A  background  of  results 
oriented  achievement  and  success  is  a 
necessity.  Strong  administrative  and 
coaching/training  skills  are  a  must. 

Our  company  is  growing.  We  need  the 
type  of  individual  who  can  meet  the 
challenge  and  enjoy  the  rewords  of  an 
uncapped  income  opportunity,  with 
opportunity  for  advancement  based  on 
results.  This  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
opportunities  in  the  newspaper  industry 
today,  in  one  of  the  most  exciting 
markets  in  the  country. 

Please  send  resume,  sales  history, 
references  and  cover  letter  to  Box  07667, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The  Reno  Gazette  Journal  seeks  2 
experienced  professionals  to  take  lead 
roles  in  its  Advertising  department. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER;  position  reports  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director.  Responsibilities  include: 
planning,  directing  and  controlling 
Classified  sales,  revenue  and  budget 
functions.  Provides  monagement,  train¬ 
ing  and  development  or  sales  staff. 
Analyzes  market,  sets  sales  goals, 
monitors  pricing  structure  and  rate 
cards,  and  ensures  excellent  customer 


We  require  3-5  years'  newspaper 
experience  with  at  least  one  year  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  and  one  year  in  a 
Classified  or  similar  sales  environment. 
College  degree  preferred  or  equivalent 
combination  of  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  successful  candidate  will  hove 
excellent  people  and  communication 
skills,  both  written  and  oral;  will  be  ana¬ 
lytically  and  detail  oriented  and  have 
solid  understanding  of  telephone  and 
computer  systems. 

MAXDR  ACCCXJNTS  MANAGER:  posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  Retail  Advertising 
Manager.  Responsibilties  include: 
handling  seven  key  account  categories; 
nraking  promrational  sales  presentations 
to  decision  makers;  maintaining  rapport 
and  open  lines  of  communication  with 
corporate  and  local  managers;  tracking 


We  require  3  years'  newspaper  sales 
experience  and  one  year  in  a 
supervisory  capacity.  College  degree 
or  equivalent  cambinotion  or  education 
and  experience  desired.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  a  proven  sales 
record  and  ability  to  make  polished,  pro- 
fessional  presentations  to  senior 
account  executives.  Computer  literacy 
is  essential. 

We  are  a  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper 
located  in  a  major  community  market 
that  is  situated  at  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Tourism 
is  the  dominant  industry,  with  recrea¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  playing  equally 
important  roles. 

As  an  equal  opportunity  employer,  we 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  benefits 
of  diversity  in  the  workplace.  Peaple 
who  share  this  belief  and/or  reflect  a 
diverse  background  are  encouraged  to 
send  a  resume  (including  references) 
and  cover  letter  (outlining  skills, 
interests  and  sabry  history)  to:  Adeline 
Hageman,  personnel  department.  The 
Reno-Gazette-Journal,  P.O.  Box 
22000,  Reno,  NV  89502. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a 
71,000  daily  in  Southeastern  NC,  is 
seeking  an  Advertising  Manager  to 
lead  our  45  person  staff.  This  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  successful  Retail  or 
Classified  AAonoger  ready  to  move  up. 
A  proven  track  record  in  meeting 
revenue  targets,  solid  management 
skills,  and  demonstrated  leadership  in 
staff  development  and  account  rela¬ 
tionships  is  essential.  PC  and  ADMARC 
experience  is  desired. 

We  offer  a  challenging  growth  position 
in  a  progressive  family-owned  daily 
and  a  great  place  to  live  and  work. 
Send  letter,  resume,  and  salary  history 
to: 

Ron  Watts 

Director  of  Sales  &  Marketing 
P.O.  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Community  News  group  is 
currently  seeking  an  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  for  the  Highline  Times/Des 
Moines  newspaper  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area.  This  position  will  supervise  and 
motivate  the  sales  efforts  of  5  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives.  Position  offers 
long-term  promotional  opportunities. 
The  Advertising  Manager  will  lead  by 
example  by  maintaining  own  account 
list  of  local  and  major  accounts.  The 
Times  Newspaper  Group's  publications 
are  consistent  General  Excellence 
award  winners. 

Send  resume,  references,  and  salary 
history  to: 

Community  News  Group 
Human  Resources  Manager,  AM 
P.O.  Box  481 19 
Seattle,  WA  981 48 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Can  you  sell?  Are  you  currently  in  a 
number  2  sales  position  and  looking  to 
take  the  next  step?  We  want  to  talk  to 
you!  SnKill  midwest  daily  with  shopper 
positioned  for  growth,  is  searching  for 
a  working  sales  manager.  The  right 
persan  will  reap  large  rewards  in 
wide-open  market.  We  offer  an 
excellent  compensatians  package. 
Send  resume  to  Box  07664,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER  oversee¬ 
ing  80,000  circulated  weekly  shopper. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  package. 
Contact  Mr.  Lesnar,  (800)  843-6805, 
M-F  8-5,  CST. 


E&P*s  Classified 


The  lndiistiy*8  Meeting  Place 
(212)  675^4380 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

GENERAL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Florida's  best  newspaper,  the  St. 
Petersburg  TIMES,  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  advertising  monager  to 
direct  our  General  Advertising 
Division.  You  must  hove  a  proven  track 
record  in  newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agement  at  a  senior  level.  This  person 
will  be  responsible  for  a  10  person 
sales  staff  who  will  work  with  major 
national  and  retail  accounts  and  our 
odvertising  agency.  Please  send  your 
resume  plus  salary  history  to  Jim 
Mignerey,  division  HR  manager,  P.O. 
Box  1 1 21 ,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731 . 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Journal  Sentinel,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel,  is  seeking 
a  well-qualified  individual  for  this 
results-oriented  position  vrhich  includes 
leading  a  large  inside/outside  sales 
staff  as  well  as  several  marragers,  and 
directing  this  team  to  achieving 
revenue  budget.  Requirements  include 
Bachelors  degree  plus  6-7  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  advertising  sales  with  at  least 
5  years  in  supervisory  role.  Must  have 
excellent  customer  relation  skills  and 
an  above  average  ability  to  motivate 
and  inspire  a  sales  team. 

Employee-owned  Journal  Sentinel  Inc. 
offers  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package  including  health  insurance, 
profit  sharing,  401  (k)  and  stock 
ownership  program. 

To  apply  send  resume  and  caver  letter 
to; 

Journal  Sentinel,  Inc. 

Hunxin  Resources-961 71001 
333  West  State  Street, 
Milwaukee,  W1  53203 
or  FAX  (41 4)  224-2897 

Journal  Sentinel,  Inc. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.  newspaper,  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  professional  to  lead  its  Retail 
advertising  staff.  Responsibilities 
include  training  and  developing  sales 
staff,  planning,  directing  and  monitor¬ 
ing  Retail  sales,  revenue  and  budget 
functions.  We  require  3-5  years' 
newspaper  sales  experience  and  one 
year  in  a  supervisory  capacity.  A  col¬ 
lege  degree  or  equivalent  combination 
of  experience  and  education  is 
desired. 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  is  a  34,000 
AM  daily  and  41,000  S  publication 
located  in  the  heart  of  Montana  between 
Glacier  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks. 
If  qualified,  please  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  including  salary  history  and 
references  to:  Terry  Oyhamburu, 
personnel  director.  The  Great  Falls 
Tribune,  205  River  Drive  South,  Great 
Falls,  MT  59405.  We  are  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  that 
recognizes  and  appreciates  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  diversity  in  the  workplace.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  share  this  belief  or  reflect  a 
diverse  background  are  especially 
erKouroged  to  apply. 

January  27, 


_ CIRCUIATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Privately  held  mid-size  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Southeast.  We  are  looking 
for  an  aggressive,  take  charge  person 
who  will  accept  nothing  but  excellence 
from  the  staff.  Candidate  should  have 
proven  organizational  skills  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  areas  of  circulation.  All 
responses  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  Growth- 
oriented  manager  to  oversee  all  circula¬ 
tion  sales  and  distribution  functions  for 
The  Berkshire  Eagle,  a  7-day,  34,000 
circulation  paper.  Thorough  circulation 
marketing  and  organizational  experi¬ 
ence,  computer  literacy,  promotional 
skills  are  musts.  Please  send  resume, 
references  and  letter  of  application 
including  salary  requirements  to  Martin 
C.  Langeveld,  executive  vice  president. 
New  England  Newspapers,  IrK.,  P.O. 
Box  1 1 71 ,  Pittsfield,  MA  01 202. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 

A  great  opportunity  awaits  a  dynamic, 
sales  oriented  individual  to  help  lead 
our  district  sales  managers  to  new 
heights.  We  need  someone  who  can 
energize  our  DM's  to  grow  circulation 
in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  counties 
in  PA  and  to  spoil  our  readers  with  out¬ 
standing  service. 

Qualified  applicant  must  have  strong 
leadership  skills  with  a  proven  record 
in  sales  and  service  and  should  have 
2-3  years  supervisory  experierKe  on  a 
newspaper.  We're  a  Zone  2  AM/PM 
daily  and  SurKloy  newspaper. 

We  offer  an  excellent  benefits 
package:  life  insurance;  medical 
dental;  vision  coverage;  pension  plan; 
401  (k)  plan;  and  modern,  clean  work 
environment. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1328 
Lancaster,  PA  1 7608 


CIRCULATION/MARKETING  pro 
needed  for  unique  community  news¬ 
paper  of  35,000  paid.  What  nrakes  us 
unique?  The  community  we  serve  is 
Agriculture  in  four  NW  slates.  Mailed 
weekly,  averaging  54  broadsheet 
pages,  this  honest  report  of  farm  nevrs 
is  rare  in  a  field  saturated  by  freebies. 
Come  raise  our  market  penetration 
using  your  skills  in  direct  mail  and  tel¬ 
ephone  marketing,  support  our  overall 
marketing  plan  through  database  crea¬ 
tion  and  service  to  other  departments. 
Rapid  grovrth  curve  underway.  Great 
living  in  Salem,  Oregon.  Part  of  a 
smair  group,  we  offer  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  health  plan,  401  (k)  and  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Resume  and  salary  history  to  CK. 
Patterson,  East  Oregonian  Publishing 
Company,  P.O.  Box  1089,  Pendleton, 
OR  97801 . 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  6**  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  is  seeking  an 
aggressive,  goal-oriented  Single  Copy 
Sales  Manager.  The  right  candidate 
will  have  a  proven  track  record  in  all 
aspects  of  single  copy  soles  and  be 
able  to  develop  and  implement  a  sales 
and  marketing  plan  to  maximize  single 
copy  sales.  If  you  have  5  years  of 
single  copy  sales  experience;  proven 
leadership,  organizational  and  sales 
skills;  send  a  letter  with  your  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Palm  Beach 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Attn:  Gary  Evans, 
P.O.  Box  24700,  West  Palm  Beoch,  FL 
33416-4700. 

THE  QUAD-CITY  TIMES  is  seeking  a 
Circulation  Zone  Manager,  who  will 
manage  a  home  delivery  zone. 
Responsible  for  managing  6-8  DMs  to 
maximize  subscription  sales,  provide 
excellent  delivery  service,  and  timely  col¬ 
lection  of  all  carrier  and  subscriber 
accounts.  Will  be  a  member  of  a  ser¬ 
vice  team  that  will  efficiently  coordinate 
the  delivery  process  and  be  responsible 
for  setting  new  standards  for  serving 
our  customers  in  this  competitive  news¬ 
paper  market.  This  is  an  excellent 
career  growth  opportunity.  The  ideal 
candidate  must  possess: 

•2-3  years  prior  circulation  experience 
or  equivalent  management  experience 
•excellent  planning  &  organizational 
skills 

•good  communication  skills 
•strong  leadership  skills 
•a  high  degree  of  initiative 

Should  be  a  team  player  that  can  iden¬ 
tify,  analyze  and  solve  problems  with 
the  ultimate  customer  in  mind.  Previous 
experience  in  production  is  also  a  plus. 

Please  send  resume/ application  to: 

Quad-City  Times 
Human  Resources  Department 

P.O.  Box  3828 
Davenport,  lA  52808 
E.O.E. 

DESKTOP  PUBUSHING 

DESKTOP  PUBLISHING  ASSISTANT 
needed  at  the  oldest  British  Virgin 
Islands  weekly  newspaper.  Must  be  a 
very  efficient  and  flexible  self-starter 
with  command  of  English  language, 
willing  to  work  late  hours  and  holidays 
when  needed.  Journalism  skills  for 
reporting  of  local  events  a  plus.  We 
offer  a  beautiful  relaxing  environment 
and  a  modest  salary.  Write  to:  The 
Island  Sun,  Rushit  Box  11156,  St. 
Thomas,  V!  00801  or  fax  (809)  494- 
4540. 

EDITORIAL 

A-1  REPORTER 

We  need  a  reporter  with  at  least  two 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience. 
Fluff-free  clips  MUST  show  success  with 
investigative  reporting,  preferably 
using  computer  and  other  records 
research.  We're  a  26,000-circulation 
daily  in  a  university  city.  Include 
references  and  send  to  Steve 
Pradorelli,  city  editor,  Oshkosh  North¬ 
western,  P.O.  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl 
54904. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITORS 

New  Times  is  looking  for  writer-editors 
to  fill  immediate  openings  at  our 
award-winning  weekly  newspapers  in 
Phoenix,  Miami  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires 
fine  writing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit 
reviews,  news  and  feature  material. 
(Phoenix  applicants  need  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  the  arts;  Houston  applicants 
should  be  news-oriented.)  We  want 
editors  who  can  craft  a  compelling  nar¬ 
rative,  work  well  with  writers  and  help 
us  maintain  the  high  quality  of  our 
publications. 

Qualified  applicants  will  have  at  least 
two  years  of  post-college  editing  expe¬ 
rience;  those  with  liberal  arts  back¬ 
grounds  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  -  The  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times  is  looking  for  an 
assistant  news  editor  who  would  play 
an  important  role  in  the  production  of 
the  39,000  circulation  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Candidates  should  have  several 
years  of  desk  experience  and  estab¬ 
lished  supervisoty  skills.  We're  looking 
for  someone  with  strong  credentials;  a 
sound  copy  editor  and  lively  headline 
writer  with  solid  news  judgment. 
Pagination  and  production  room  expe¬ 
rience  a  plus.  Applicants  should  send  a 
cover  letter,  resume  and  samples  of 
their  work  to  News  Editor  David 
Vizard,  31 1  Fifth  Street,  Bay  City,  Ml 
48708. 


AWARD-WINNING  Hartford  Courant 
sports  department  has  two  openings, 
one  for  a  layout  editor  and  one  for  a 
copy  editor.  Layout  editor  must  have 
five  years  experience,  be  creative, 
MAC  literate,  and  willing  to  maintain 
composure  during  hectic,  seven-edition 
shift.  Copy  editor  needs  to  be  a  self¬ 
starter  who  can  quickly  trim  a  story  but 
still  add  information.  Copy  editor  does 
not  need  to  know  layout,  but  it  doesn't 
hurt.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  layout 
examples  to: 

Jeff  Otterbein 
Sports  Editor 
285  Broad  Street 
Hartford,  a  061 15 


Increase  Awareness 
With  Our  Low 
Contract  Rates. 
CaU  (212)  675-4380 


The  Fresno  Bee,  Central  California's 
largest  and  best  newspaper,  is  looking 
for  a  business  editor  to  lead  a  thriving 
department  to  greatness.  Our  business 
staff  prides  itself  on  producing  regular 
daily  stories  that  earn  front  page  play 
(and  we  wouldn't  want  that  to  change). 
Fresno  County,  America's  most  beauti¬ 
ful  agricultural  county,  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  beautiful  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Our  business  reporters  cover 
everything  from  airlines,  actuarial  and 
administrative  geniuses  to  zucchini, 
zero  coupons  and  zinfandels.  We're 
looking  for: 

*  Someone  with  experience  running  the 
business  section  of  a  doily  newspaper. 

*  A  strong  leader/ manager  who  (eaves 
the  lead  pipe  at  home  and  believes  a 
collaborative  management  style  is  best. 

*  A  word  editor  who  can  teach--on 
deadline. 

*  A  team  player  who  enjoys  regular 
and  positive  interaction  with  peers. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter,  and  3-5  cur¬ 
rent  business  clips  by  February  5  to: 
THE  FRESNO  BEE  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  1626  "E"  Street,  Fresno,  CA 
93786.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

You've  excelled  as  a  business  reporter. 
You've  helped  shape  a  daily  business 
section  as  an  editor.  Now  you're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  new  challenge.  Give  us  a  call. 
The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  Califor¬ 
nia's  third-largest  newspaper  at 
380,000  daily  and  450,000  Sunday, 
is  seeking  a  business  editor  to  join  our 
two-edtior  team  and  help  lead  a 
motivated  1 5-member  staff.  For  more 
details,  call  Steve  Prosinski,  senior 
editor  for  business  and  sports,  at  (619) 
293-1303. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

Lively  100,000  daily  wants  to  get 
livelier  by  hiring  a  business  writer  vvho 
can  bring  business  people  and  subjects 
to  life.  Experience,  accuracy  and 
balance  are  musts.  Send  resumes  to 
Dick  Dunkel,  executive  editor.  The 
News-Journal,  P.O.  Box  2831, 
Daytona  Beach,  FL  32120-2831 . 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  skilled  reporter 
needed  to  produce  clean,  crisp  copy 
and  quality  photographs  for  small, 
feisty  Caribbean  weekly.  Must  be  Mac 
savvy,  and  have  pleasant  personality 
to  fit  in  with  small  team.  Salary  $225/ 
week.  Rush  resume,  clips  to  Box 
07339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  southeastern  NM  AM 
daily  (8,500  circ.)  in  the  heart  of  Sun 
Country  looking  for  an  experienced 
copy  editor  to  turn  good  copy  into 
clear,  concise  stories.  Duties  also 
include  business  reporting.  Applicants 
should  have  prior  reporting/editing/ 
layout  experience,  QuarkXPress  expe¬ 
rience  a  plus,  as  we  are  going  to 
pagination  in  1  996.  Resumes, 
references  and  clips  to  Hal  Miller, 
managing  editor,  Carlsbad  Current- 
Argus,  P.O.  Box  1629,  Carlsbad,  NM 
88221-1629. 
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COPY  EDITOR 

Needed  for  national  monthly  news  and 
feature  publication  that  covers  furniture 
making,  cabinet  shops,  architectural 
millwork  and  crafts.  We  are  looking 
for  a  responsible  individual  able  to 
manage  editorial  production  and  copy 
flow  for  multiple  editions  on  a  Macin¬ 
tosh/Quark  system.  Must  have  a  flair 
for  design  and  write  sharp  heads;  2-3 
years  of  layout  experience  necessary. 
QuarkXPress  experience  a  must;  id- 
color  knowledge,  woodworking  expe¬ 
rience  are  pluses.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  samples  of  layout  work  to: 
Ian  C.  Bowen,  editor,  Woodshop 
News,  35  Pratt  Street,  Essex,  CT 
06426. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  La  Crosse  Tribune,  an  award¬ 
winning  newspaper  with  an  aggressive 
and  creative  news  desk,  is  seeking  a 
team  playing,  energetic  copy  editor 
with  demonstrated  design,  headline 
and  editing  skills. 

At  the  Tribune,  we  pride  ourselves  on 
innovation  and  encourage  all  members 
of  our  desk  to  reach  for  new  heights. 
Copy  editors  at  the  Tribune  know  no 
set  routing,  because  every  day  their 
job  changes  due  to  rotating  Page  1 , 
wire,  metro  and  feature  front  assign¬ 
ments. 

Tribune  copy  editors  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  a  four-day,  40- 
hour  week  part  of  the  year. 

Experience  as  a  reporter  is  a  plus  as  is 
experience  in  Harris  and/or  QuarkX¬ 
Press  pagination.  At  least  two  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  desired.  College 
degree  or  equivalent  required 

The  Tribune,  a  36,000-circulation 
daily,  is  moving  toward  the  21st  Cen¬ 
tury  as  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
small  newspapers.  Get  on  board. 

La  Crosse  is  a  beautiful  community  on 
the  Mississippi  River  with  many 
amenities,  good  schools  and  lots  of 
things  to  enjoy. 

If  interested  in  this  challenge,  please 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  a  minimum 
of  three  work-related  references  and 
non-returnable  samples  of  your  best 
work  to: 


Meribeth  Catania 
Human  Resources  Manager 
La  Crosse  Tribune 
401  North  Third  Street 
La  Crosse,  Wl  54601 
Deadline:  February  1 2,  1 996. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  copy  editor 
who's  a  little  irreverent,  anything  other 
than  politically  correct  and  enjoys  a 
good  fight.  We're  a  73,000  circulation 
tabloid  taking  on  a  broadsheet  in  one 
of  the  nation's  few  head-to-head 
newspaper  wars  and  we  need 
someone  who  con  push  the  quality  of 
our  headlines  and  news  copy. 

Contact  Gale  Baldwin,  editor.  The  Tren- 
tonian,  at  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ, 
08602,  or  fax  your  resume  and  clips  to 
(609)  393-6072. 


EDITORIAL 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

DESIGN  EDITOR 

Full  pagination  i$  coming  (very  soon) 
and  w3  need  on  energetic,  creative 
editor  to  help  us  get  our  arms  around 
this  latest  technological  advance  while 
keeping  up  page  quality  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market.  This  is  a  hands-on  posi¬ 
tion  requiring  expertise  in  both  design 
and  copy  editing,  and  involves  guiding 
design  for  the  entire  paper.  Qualified 
candidates  must  have  management 
experience.  Send  page  and  editing 
samples  to  Leo  Joint,  Post-Tribune, 
1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN  46402.  The 
Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder  newspa¬ 
per,  encourages  women  and  minorities 
to  apply. 

DESIGN/COPY  EDITOR  and 
REPORTERS  needed  at  aggressive 
doily  in  Northern  Virginia.  Apply  to 
Ellen  Mitchell,  Potomac  News,  P.O. 
Box  2470,  Wo^bridge,  VA  22193. 


DON'T  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY 
Two  experienced  page  design  editors 
are  needed  to  join  our  copy  desk  in 
this  growing  Lake  Michigan  com¬ 
munity.  One  will  supervise  weekend 
shifts  from  the  slot  and  the  other  will 
handle  the  early  nxjming  shift  oversee- 
ing  national  and  world  news. 
Energetic,  creative  poge  design,  spark¬ 
ling  neadlines  and  graceful  ecliting 
skills  coupled  with  QuarkXPress  expe¬ 
rience  will  help  you  get  the  job.  Pleose 
send,  by  January  29,  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume  and  variety  of  samples  to 
Paula  Holmes-Greeley,  news  editor, 
Muskegon  Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  59, 
Muskegon,  Ml  49443. 

EDITOR 

Award-winning  business  weekly  seeks 
Editor  to  continue  tradition  of 
excellence  and  growth.  Will  plan, 
coordinate,  direct  and  ensure  integrity 
of  all  editorial  activities  and  staff  to 
research,  select  and  prepare  materials 
for  publication  in  The  Business  Journal 
and  related  publications.  Will  develop, 
implement  and  maintain  cost-effective 
budget,  editorial  and  operating 
policies  and  procedures  and  internal 
training  activities. 

Candidates  should  have  5  years 
editarial  management  experience, 
sound  understanding  of  business  and 
financial  issues,  evidence  of  outstand¬ 
ing  editing  or  reporting  work  and  suc¬ 
cessful  circulation  growth. 

Journalism  degree,  experience  with 
desktop  publishing  and/or  editorial 
pagination,  business  editing  and/or 
reporting  experience  preferred.  A  solid 
record  of  community  involvement  a 
plus. 

Please  send  resume,  work  samples  and 
complete  salary  history  in  confidence 
to: 

Renee  Dries 
The  Business  Journal 
600  W.  Virginia  St.,  Suite  #500 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53204 

No  phone  calls,  please 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR 

Experience  the  mountains  of  Aspen,  Col¬ 
orado.  Strong  leadership,  editing,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  page  design  skills  required. 
We  are  an  established  1 2,000  AM 
daily  that  cavers  local  news  with  a 
passion.  For  immediate  consideration, 
call  the  Aspen  Daily  News  between 
10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  at  (970)  925-2220. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-f  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box 
40550,  5136  MocArthur,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  2001 6;  (703)  506-4400. 


EDITORS  WHO  WANT 
TO  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 

Gannett  Co.,  IrK.  is  accepting  resumes 
for  mid-level  editing  roles  at  our  92 
daily  newspapers.  Candidates  will  be 
considered  for  city-desk,  copy-desk, 
features,  sports,  graphics  and  photo 
opportunities  at  newspapers  ranging  in 
size  from  5,000  to  100,000-i-  circula¬ 
tion.  We're  looking  for  experienced 
journalists  who  are  imaginative  and 
aggressive  on  behalf  or  readers.  In 
return,  we  offer  opportunities  to  make 
a  difference  in  Gannett  communities 
and  chances  for  advancement 
throughout  our  company.  In  a  cover  let¬ 
ter,  we'd  like  your  thoughts  --  in  a  par¬ 
agraph  or  two  --  on  a  newspaper's 
role  in  the  community.  Send  the  letter 
with  a  resume,  samples  of  your  work 
and  any  salary  ar  geography  require¬ 
ments  to  Kate  Kennedy,  manager/ 
news  staff  recruiting.  Dept.  EPN-11, 
1100  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA 
22234  or  E-mail  to  recruil@gcil.gan- 
nett.com.  Gannett  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  that  values 
workplace  diversity. 

ENERGETIC,  experienced  reparter  with 
strong  writing  skills  for  news  bureau  in 
Lake  Placid,  home  of  the  1 932  and 
1980  Winter  Olympics.  Familiority 
with  environmental  issues  a  plus. 
24,000-circulation  doily  with  Sunday 
edition,  part  of  Ottaway  Newspaper 
Group.  Health  package.  Recreational, 
cultural  opportunities  abound.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Editor  James  Dynko,  Press 
-Republican,  P.O.  Box  459,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  NY  12901. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  journalism  graduate 
needed.  Allan  Evans,  Russell  (Kan.) 
Daily  News,  (913)  483-21 16. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  rrar-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-131 3. 

ENTRY-LEVEL,  general  assignment 
reparter  for  13,000  circulation 
southern  Indiana  daily.  We  are  noted 
nationally  for  in-depth  features  and 
photography. 

Send  letter,  resume,  your  best  clips  and 
daytime  phone  numbers  of  your  three 
most  recent  editors/  supervisors/teachers 
to:  Fred  Smith,  city  editor.  The  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  3 1 ,  Jasper,  IN  47547-003 1 .  No 
phone  calls. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

We  are  an  award-winning,  nationally- 
known  community  newspaper  group 
committed  to  the  highest  level  of 
community  jounxilism  in  Zone  2  in  the 
upper  Mid-Atlantic  region.  We  are 
seeking  a  hands-on  news  professional  to 
motivate  our  20-person  news  depart¬ 
ment  (reporters,  freelancers,  photo¬ 
graphers,  coordinate  assignments,  edit 
copy,  and  oversee  news  production). 
The  successful  candidate  is  strong  in 
people  management.  We  offer  an 
attractive  salary,  good  benefits  and  a 
pleasant  work  environment.  Send 
resume  and  recent  copy  of  your  news¬ 
paper  to  Box  07659,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Family  owned  (12,000  circ.)  daily 
newspaper  seeks  an  outstanding  can¬ 
didate  for  managing  or  executive 
editor.  Applicant  must  be  a  team 
player,  very  strong  in  local  community 
news,  capable  of  writing  solid  local 
editorials,  willing  to  work  with  other 
newspaper  departments,  involved  in  com¬ 
munity  activities.  Layout,  design  and 
pagination  experience  helpful.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  be  an  excellent  motivator, 
teacher,  leader  and  manager.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  salary  and  one 
sample  of  newspaper  to  Box  07661, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FIRST-RATE  BUSINESS 
FREELANCERS 

Newsletter  publisher  seeks  polished 
writers  who  can  report  and  advise  on: 
■Legal  topics. 

•Tax  strategies. 

•Management  trends. 

•Business  news. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  rates  to  NIBM, 
Dept.  BC,  Miller,  1101  King  Street, 
Suite  400,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


EDITORIAL 


FT 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 

The  Lincoln  Journal  Star,  a  newly 
merged  paper  seeking  to  sharpen  its 
'edge'  is  looking  for  an  investigative 
super  general  assignment  reporter. 
Candidates  must  have  experience  in 
investigative  and  in-depth  reporting.  If 
're  o  digger  who  knows  what  to  dig 
,  a  giftea  writer  and  reporter  who  can 
stay  on  course  with  high  impact  projects, 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Send 
resume  and  clips  by  Febnxjry  9,  1996 
to  the  Lincoln  Journal  Star,  2nd  Floor, 
926  'P'  Street,  Lincoln,  NE  68508. 

EOE 


HIGH  TECH/BUSINESS:  Are  you  a 
business  reporter  seeking  a  high- 
impact  beat  at  an  up-and-coming 
paper  with  big  plans  for  the  future? 
Positions  are  now  open  in  the  Silicon 
Valley  office  of  the  nation's  fastest- 
growing  paper.  Experience  covering 
computers  is  not  essential,  but  appli¬ 
cants  must  have  strong  writing  skills, 
high  energy  and  a  desire  to  track  the 
high-tech  companies  and  products 
changing  all  business  and  society. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Susan 
Warfel,  senior  editor.  Investor's  Busi¬ 
ness  Daily,  12655  Beatrice  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90066. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  sought  for 
1 5,000  circulation,  seven-dety  paper  in 
heart  of  Cajun  country-good  people, 
good  fishing,  great  food!  We've  been 
"Newspaper  of  Year'  two  consecutive 
years  in  state  press  association  contest. 
Want  to  get  even  better.  Quolity  staff 
of  1 4.  Need  experienced  pro  who  can 
teach  and  lead  others  to  excellence. 

We  offer  competitive  pay,  401  (k), 
other  benefits.  Apply  to  Will  Chapman, 
publisher.  The  Daily  Iberian,  P.O.  Box 
9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562. 


EDITORIAL 


Editor/Writer 

Experienced  journalist  needed  to  write  and  edit  quarterly  publi¬ 
cation  and  special  reports  for  Klanwatch,  a  project  of  the 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  that  provides  police  and  human 
relations  agencies  with  information  on  hate  crime  and  white 
supremacist  activities.  Duties  include  writing  articles  and  special 
reports,  planning  publications,  making  story  assignments,  editing 
news  and  feature  articles,  and  managing  production  process.  This 
is  a  full-time,  permanent  position  that  would  require  relocating  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  Excellent  benefits  and  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Strong  writing  and  editing  experience 
required.  Send  writing  and  publication  samples  and  resum6  to: 
Joe  Roy,  The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center;  400  Washington 
Avenue;  Montgomery,  AL  36104. 

The  Southern  Poveity  Law  Center 
and  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  | 
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HELP  WANTED 


THE  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE  in  Marion, 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award¬ 
winning  six  day  daily  newspaper  with 
circulation  of  1 3,000.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  comfortable  with 
team  building,  will  possess  a  sense  of 
leadership  and  direction,  will  be  oble 
to  motivate  and  inspire  a  quality  staff 
of  10.  Strong  editing,  writing  and 
layout  abilities  a  must.  Send  Tetter, 
resume,  salary  history  and  copies  of 
current  newspaper  where  you  are  now 
currently  employed  to:  Stephen 
Woody,  publisher,  Daily  Herald,  Box 
520,  Roanoke  Rapids,  NC  27870. 
EOE 


NEWS  EDITOR  -  news  veteran  with  a 
commitment  to  excellence  sought  to 
help  make  our  award-winning,  twice- 
weekly  community  newspaper  even  bet¬ 
ter.  Exceptional  editing,  headline¬ 
writing  and  story  development  skills  a 
must.  Send  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  that  reflect  your  work  to  Randy 
Bergmann,  managing  editor.  The  Prin¬ 
ceton  Packet,  Inc.  (E&P),  P.O.  Box  350, 
Princeton,  NJ  08542.  EOE/M/F/D/V 


National  Sports  Jobs  Weekly,  PO  Box 
5725  Glendale  AZ  85312,  (602)  933- 
4345,  http://www.sportsjobs.com,  4 
Issues  for  $39,  1 3  Issues  (or  $89. 


PAGE  DESIGNER,  paginator  for 
28,000  AM  (34,000  Sunday)  in  warm, 
dry,  sunny  part  of  Zone  6.  Join  rotation 
on  5-person  design  desk.  Job  requires 
editing  and  headline  writing  skills.  Pre¬ 
fer  experience,  but  will  consider  sharp 
beginner.  Send  resume  to  Alicia  Hof¬ 
fman,  Odessa  American,  222  E.  4th 
Street,  Odessa,  TX  79760  or  Fax  to 
(915)  333-7742. 


REPORTER  FOR  60,000  circ.  weekly, 
in  Warren,  Ml.  Must  have  government 
reporting  experience  and  Journalism 
degree.  Excellent  opportunity  (or  hard 
warking,  self-motivated  individual. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to:  "Reporter",  C 
&  G  Publishing,  8204  E.  Nine  Mile, 
Warren,  Ml  48089. 


REPORTER  WANTED  for  16,000- 
circulation  AM  daily  in  Shenandoah 
Valley  af  Virginia.  Position  includes 
government,  court,  feature,  and  gen¬ 
eral  and  breaking  news  writing.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Joseph  E. 
Strohmeyer,  managing  editor.  North¬ 
ern  Virgina  Daily,  P.O.  Box  69, 
Strasburg,  VA  22657.  Or  fox  to  (540) 
465-9388. 


REPORTERS  --  Do  you  believe 
thoughtful,  thorough,  objective  journal¬ 
ism  makes  a  difference?  Come  practice 
it  with  us  here.  Bright,  energetic, 
educated  individuals  needed  by  quality 
34,000  daily.  Write  Reporter  Srorch, 
The  Republican,  Box  209,  Pottsville, 
PA  17901. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTERS, 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Burlington  County  Times,  a  42,000- 
circulation  daily  serving  New  Jersey  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Philadelphia,  has  opening  for 
an  assistant  city  editor  and  experi¬ 
enced  and  aggressive  reporters.  Fax  or 
mail  resume,  clips  and  letter  to  Jennie 
Phipps,  editor,  Burlington  County 
Times,  Route  130,  Willingboro,  NJ 
08046  (609)  871-0490  or  e-mail  to 
bctimes@bctimes.com.  Women  and 
minorities  urged  to  apply. 

REPORTERS 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  seeking 
reporters  (or  projected  openings  in  its 
twice-weekly  suburban  community 
newspapers.  These  jobs  are  well-suited 
to  recent  college  grads  or  reporters 
with  a  year  of  experience  at  a 
smalltown  newspaper. 

These  jobs  last  24  months  and  are  a 
chance  to  cover  news  and  write 
features  while  building  a  solid  clip  file. 
Starting  salary:  $355/week.  Standard 
company  benefits. 

Candidates  should  have  a  college 


pleted  at  least  one  summer  internship. 
Our  most  successful  applicants  have 
had  summer  jabs  on  both  smalltown 
papers  and  metros.  Women,  minorities 
and  disabled  persons  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume,  list  of 
references  and  copies  of  your  1 0  best 
clips  (no  originals,  please)  to  Michael 
Nelsan,  managing  editor/Johnson 
County,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  8455 
College  Blvd.,  Overland  Park,  KS 
66210. 

No  telephone  calls,  please 
REPORTERS 

The  Watedoo  Courier  has  openings  for 
a  cityside  police  reporter  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  on  the 
regional  desk. 

Applicants  (or  the  police  beat  should 
have  at  least  two  years  of  experience 
covering  cops  and  the  ability  to  meet 
tight  morning  deadlines  for  a  PM 
paper. 

Entry-level  applicants  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  (or  the  g.o.  beat,  which 
involves  covering  five  rural  counties. 
We're  looking  for  a  solid  all-around 
reporter,  who's  curious  and  knows 
how  to  tell  a  story,  whether  it's  gov¬ 
ernment,  business  or  a  feature. 

The  Courier  is  a  50,000  PM  daily  in 
Northeast  Iowa.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Soul  Shapiro,  editor,  Waterloo 
Courier,  P.O.  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 


One  sentence  should  suffice  for  modem 
man,  he  fornicated  and  read  the 
papers. 

Albert  Camus 


Indiana,  is  interviewing  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  positions: 

FEATURES  EDITOR:  Writing,  editing, 
layout,  and  page  design  experience 
required.  QuarkXPress  experience 
desirable. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Trained  and/or  expe¬ 
rienced  copy  editing,  page  layout  and 
design.  QuarkXPress  training  desira¬ 
ble. 

REPORTER:  Trained  and/or  experi¬ 
enced  writer.  General  assignment, 
news  and  features. 

We're  a  20,000  circulation  AM 
(25,(X)0  circulation  Sunday)  Gannett 
newspaper.  Hoosier  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Blue  Ribbon  Award  winning 
paper.  Managing  Editor,  Randolph  D. 
Brandt,  would  like  to  see  resume,  a 
hoK-dozen  examples,  and  names  and 
phone  numbers  of  three  references. 
Please  send  to:  Chronicle-Tribune,  HR 
Department  (E&P),  610  S.  Adams 
Street,  Marion,  IN  46953. 

The  Chronicle-Tribune  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  that  values 
workplace  diversity. 

THE  IDAHO  STATESMAN,  a  65,000- 


BUSINESS  EDITOR:  Seeking  proven 
editor  with  background  in  business 
news  and  strong  planning  skills  to  help 
improve  the  business  section  in  a  city 
that  is  home  to  major  corporations 
such  as  Morrison  Knudson,  Micron 
Technology,  Albertson's  and  others. 
Candidates  must  be  able  to  provide 
effective  leadership  far  a  team  of  four 
reporters  and  produce  an  imaginative 
daily  report.  Send  a  resume,  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  a  half  dozen  work  samples  to 
Karen  Baker,  managing  editor. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  Seeking  experi¬ 
enced  business  writer  with  strong 
reporting  and  analytical  skills  to  cover 
some  of  the  biggest  corporations  in 
America.  Send  a  resume,  cover  letter 
and  a  half  dazen  writing  samples  to 
Karen  Baker,  nKinoging  editor. 

FEATURES  REPORTER:  Seeking 
energetic  features  writer  who  can  focus 
on  family  and  home-related  stories,  con¬ 
sumer  issues  and  entertainment.  Must 
have  Strang  writing  background  and 
lots  of  ideos.  Send  a  resume,  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  a  half  dozen  writing  samples  to 
Michael  Deeds,  features  editor. 

COPY  EDITOR:  Seeking  wordsmith  and 
creative  headline  writer  with  pagina¬ 
tion  experience  and  design  skills  to  join 
a  talented  universal  desk.  Send  a 
resume,  caver  letter  and  a  half  dozen 
work  samples  to  Holly  Anderson. 

Please  respond  to  The  Idaho 
Statesman,  1 200  North  Curtis  Road, 
Boise,  ID  83706. 

The  Statesman,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer  that 
values  workplace  diversity. 


degree.  They  also  should  have  spent  a 
year  on  a  small  town  paper  or  have  corn- 


circulation  daily  (85,000  Sunday)  AM 
Gannett  newspaper  in  Boise,  a  vibrant, 
growing  community  is  seeking  to  fill  the 
following  positions: 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  (or  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard  hitting  weekly  papers  In  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explore  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 
awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily 
papers,  if  your  copy  is  as  much  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  it  is  well 
researched,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
There  are  immediate  openings  for 
serious,  issue-oriented  news  writers  in 
Denver,  Houston  and  San  Francisco. 
We  also  need  another  Spanish¬ 
speaking  reporter  (news  or  feature)  in 
Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective 
and  tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 

SMALL  CARIBBEAN  weekly  requires 
desktop  publisher  to  assume  all  prod¬ 
uction  duties  including  pasteup,  ad 
design  and  photo  processing.  Mac 
savvy,  photo  skills  a  must;  journalism 
degree  an  asset.  Salary  $225/week. 
Box  06880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOU  KNOW  AND  ENJOY  THE 
TENSIONS  anxjng  resource  managers, 
users  and  preservationists.  Your 
balanced  and  thoughtful  editorial  voice 
is  independent,  fair  and  objective. 
You'd  like  to  edit  a  weekly  in  a  NW 
jewel  of  a  community  where  feedback 
is  immediate,  work  is  abundant,  staff  is 
limited  and  the  wilderness  starts  at  the 
edge  of  town.  We  know  quality  jour¬ 
nalism  and  how  to  let  it  flourish  while 
providing  the  pay  and  benefits 
package  or  a  small  daily:  401  (k),  profit 
sharing,  health  plan,  paid  vacations. 
Part  af  a  small  NW  group.  Fully  com¬ 
puterized,  paginated,  e-mailed  and 
wired  into  today's  technology.  Resume 
and  cover  letter  detailing  current  salary 
to  Box  07660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEE  THE  SITES!! 

Run  Your  Ad  on 
Our  Web  Site. 

Call 

(212)  675-4380,  ext.  170 

http://www.mediainfo.coin/edpub 


Editors 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 
agree... 

That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
publication !  * 

Editor  &  Publisher  -  77% 
Presstime  -  21% 
Newspapers  &  Technology-2. 3% 

*  1995  survey  conducted  by  ResearchUSA,  Inc. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


The  SUN-SENTINEL  is  looking  for 
talented  and  creative  journalists  to 
work  in  the  fast-paced  South  Florida 
market.  We  are  a  270,000  daily/ 
370,000  Sunday  circulation  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  highly  competitive  and  grow- 
ing  market.  We're  looking  for 
aggressive  reporters  and  writers  com¬ 
mitted  to  doing  the  kind  of  work  that 
makes  people  think,  talk  and  care 
about  what  they  read  in  their  paper 
every  day.  We  need  jaurnalists  who 
get  results  and  are  committed  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  difference  in  readers'  lives.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  send  a  letter  of  interest 
indicating  the  job  for  which  they  are 
applying,  a  resume  and  a  sampling  of 
up  to  1 0  clips  showing  a  wide  range  of 
their  best  work. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  WRITER- 
Emphasis  on  reporting  about  issues  - 
such  os  crime  ond  education  -  focing 
children  and  teenagers  from  all  social 
levels.  Must  hove  beat  and/or  general 
assignment  reporting  experience  at  a 
medium-  to  large-sized  daily.  Must 
demonstrate  an  ability  to  write  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  and  respond  quickly 
to  breaking  news  while  juggling 
longer-term  weekend  stories  and  pro¬ 
jects.  Proven  ability  in  enterprise  report¬ 
ing  a  must. 

CONSUMER  WRITER-One  of  two 
reporters  on  an  award-winning  team 
covering  consumer  issues  locally, 
regionally  and  natianally.  Proven 
ability  to  develop  sources  a  must. 
Investigative  and/or  consumer  report¬ 
ing  background  a  plus  but  not  man¬ 
datory. 

MUSIC  WRITER-Covering  the  pop 
music  beat  encompassing  rock,  hip- 
hop,  country,  rhythm  &  blues  --  every¬ 
thing  from  Snoop  to  Frank.  Must  hove 
experience  and  skills  in  news  report¬ 
ing,  filing  reviews  on  deadline,  ana¬ 
lytical  writing  and  knowledge  of  not 
only  music  but  also  the  entertainment 
industry. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER-Position  covering 
economic  development,  real  estate  and 
banking.  Must  hove  ability  ta  concep¬ 
tualize  insightful  stories  that  are  rele¬ 
vant  to  readers  interested  in  these 
topics.  Should  have  record  of  breaking 
stories  arxl  reporting  on  complex  issues 
in  an  informative  way.  Must  have 
strong  communications  skills  to 
coordinate  coverage  with  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  several  offices. 

COPY  EDITOR-Dedicated  wordsmith 
with  excellent  headline  skills.  Work  on 
both  local  and  wire  copy  on  a  fast- 
paced  desk.  Versatility  is  key.  Design 
and  computer  skills  ore  pluses.  Report¬ 
ing  background  helpful.  Minimum 
three  years'  experience. 

Send  application  to: 

Kathy  Pellegrino 
Recruitment  Coordinator 
200  East  Las  Olas  Blvd. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301 


Just  because  you're  paranoid,  don't 
mean  they're  not  after  you. 

Kurt  Cobain 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED:  Two  full-time  reporters  for 
weekly  news  magazine  that  covers  the 
cable  and  telecommunications  industry 
worldwide.  First  position:  technology 
reporter  whose  beat  will  primarily  cen¬ 
ter  on  cable  industry  companies,  but 
also  include  regional  Bell  operating  com¬ 
panies  and  industry-related  trade 
organizations.  Second  position:  finan- 
ciol  reporter  to  cover  Wall  Street  and 
U.S. /global  financial  markets.  Each 
position  reauires  at  least  two  years 
beat-related  experience,  preferably 
with  a  daily  newspaper,  news  maga¬ 
zine,  trade  magazine  or  wire  service. 
Send  resume,  clips,  unedited  hard 
copy  and  references  to  Box  07668, 
Edilw  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT  dPP<:>RTUf4ltlE$ 


$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Reading  books.  Toll  Free  1  (800)  898- 
9778  Ext.  R-51 89  for  details. 


$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 
(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  for  list¬ 
ings. 


FREELANCE  OPPORTUNITIES 


FREELANCE  REPORTERS.  State  health 
policy  newsletter  seeks  writers  with 
experience  in  managed  care, 
Medicaid,  insurance  to  write  news/ 
analysis.  Send  resume/clips  to  SHW, 
704  Stony  Hill  Rd.,  Suite  154,  Yordley, 
PA  19067. 


INTERNSHIPS 


SPEND  SIX  MONTHS  interning  with 
crack  professional  journalists  in  the 
Illinois  Stotehouse  pressroom  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Springfield's 
one-year  MA  Public  Affairs  Reporting 
program.  Excellent  placement  record. 
Tuition  waivers,  $3,000  stipends  dur¬ 
ing  internship.  Applications  due  April  1 . 

Contact 

Charles  Wheeler 
PAC418,  UlS 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243 
(217)  786-7494 


It’s  A  Classified 
Secret! 

We'll  never  reveal  the 
identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to 
go  to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in 
an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
E&P  Classified  Advertising 
Department  with  an  attached 
note  listing  the  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want 
the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box 
Number  you're  answering  is  on 
your  list,  We'll  discard  your 
reply. 
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PRESSROOM 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 


HELP  WANTED 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

MANAGER  INFORAAATOM  SYSTEMS 
FOR  LEADING  CENTRAL  PA 
NEWSPAPER  COMPANY 

A  leading  Central  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
paper  company  wilfi  500  full  and  part- 
time  employees  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  Manager  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems.  Several  exciting  projects 
on  near  horizon. 

The  individual  will  report  to  senior 
management  and  be  responsible  for  all 
publishing  and  production  information 
systems.  Experience  with  networking; 
DEC;  SUN;  Macintosh;  PC's; 
telephony;  database  building;  etc.  are 
desirable.  Appreciation  of  critical 
deadlines  and  full  redundancy  is  a 
necessity. 

The  individual  will  be  responsible  for 
leading  a  staff  of  programmers,  ana¬ 
lysts  and  technicians.  Must  have  out¬ 
standing  interpersonal  skills  for  project 
planning  and  problem  solving  with  all 
other  departmmts  on  our  team.  Verbal 
and  written  communication  skills 
important. 

Qualified  candidates  should  have  col¬ 
lege  degree  and  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Salary  will  be  based 
on  experience  with  an  outstanding 
benefit  package  included. 

This  is  a  vibrant  progressive  newspa¬ 
per  company,  with  longstanding  com¬ 
mitment  and  dedication  to  its  employee 
workforce.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  For  consideration  please 
send  resume  to:  Box  07669,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
60,000-t-  circulation.  Zone  4  newspa¬ 
per  and  commercial  printer  seeks 
experienced  hands-on  leader  to  assist 
supervising  and  managing  our  diverse, 
24-hour  operation.  Applicants  will 
possess  instructional,  motivational  and 
supervisory  ability.  Organizational, 
interpersonal,  communications  and 
time  management  skills  are  essential. 
Working  knowledge  of  Muller  (or 
similar)  insert  machines  preferred.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  competitive  salary  and  compre- 
hensive  benefits  package  with 
opportunity  for  advancement  at  a 
dynamic  newspaper  and  a  highly 
desirable  market.  Interested  persons 
should  submit  a  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  07662,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  EOE 

MARKET/RESEARCH 


A4ARKETING  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Major  suburban  daily  newspaper 
group  seeks  energetic  person  to  lead 
corporate  marketing  research  efforts. 
Primary  responsibilities  include  the 
extensive  analysis  arrd  interpretation  of 
syndicated  and  secondary  research, 
and  the  development  of  sales 
materials.  You  will  work  closely  with 
our  sales  team  to  plan  and  execute 
advertising  sales  strategies.  A  four- 
year  college  degree  and  two  to  five 
years  of  media  research  experience  is 
essential.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  07650, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKET/RESEARCH 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
MARKET  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE 

The  Boston  Globe  is  seeking  a  Market¬ 
ing  Research  Associate  to  work  in  its 
Marketing  Services  Department.  A 
broad  base  of  marketing  research 
knowledge  for  both  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  is  necessary.  Ideal  candidate 
should  have  3  years  experience  with 
major  syndicated  and  secondary 
marketing  information  sources  includ¬ 
ing  Scarborough  and  Claritas. 

Primary  functions  will  be  to  analyze 
market  and  media  research  data  and 
create  sales  presentations  and  sales 
support  materials  for  all  advertising 
sales  teams  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
national.  Ability  to  access,  process  and 
compile  information  from  on-line  data¬ 
bases  requires  candidate  with  strong 
computer  skills  using  Macintosh  word¬ 
processing  systems  and  spreadsheet 
programs  as  well  as  Microsoft  Power- 
point  application  and  GIS. 

Good  interpersonal,  written  and  oral 
communication  skills  a  must,  as  candi¬ 
date  will  be  working  with  sales  person¬ 
nel  and  clients.  Candidates  will  be 
reauired  to  supply  recent  samples  of 
sales  presentations  and  support 
material. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resume  to: 

Madeline  Wallis 
Personnel  Director 
The  Boston  Globe 
P.O.  Box  2378 
Boston,  MA  02107-2378 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

PRESSROOM 

SOUTH  WEST  FLORIDA  Newspaper 
seeking  offset  pressman  with  minimum 
6  years  experience  in  web  offset  print¬ 
ing.  Goss  urbanite  experience  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  necessary.  Send  resume 
to: 

The  Charlotte  Sun  Herald 
231 70  Harborview  Road 
Chadotte  Harbor,  FL  33980 
Attn:  Steve  Loock,  Press  Manager 


PROGRAMMER 


We  are  searching  for  a  press  main¬ 
tenance  mechanic  and  a  press 
electrical  technician  who  want  to  live  in 
on  exciting  city  and  work  for  the  state's 
largest  newspaper.  Experience  on 
GossMetro/Metro  color  units  pre¬ 
ferred.  We  offer  excellent  benefits 
including  health/dental  insurance  and 
a  retirement  savings  plan.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  by  February  1 6, 
1996.  No  phone  calls,  please.  Pre- 
emplayment  drug  testing  required.  Jim 
Hannah,  director  of  human  resources. 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  P.O.  Box 
70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125-0070.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

The  Desert  Sun  in  Palm  Springs,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
pressroom  manager.  This  hands-on 
position  requires  knowledge  of  Goss 
Headliner,  double-width,  four-color 
press.  The  qualified  candidate  will 
possess  the  ability  to  work  productively 
in  a  team  environment,  improve 
reproduction  quality,  set  high 
performance  standards,  implement  an 
aggressive  maintenance  program,  and 
maintain  a  safe  and  cleon  pressroom. 
Previous  experience  in  double-width 
press  operations,  plus  pressroom  man¬ 
agement  of  3  or  more  years.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Lotus  1-2-3  and  college  pre¬ 
ferred. 

As  a  member  of  the  Gannett  Corpora¬ 
tion,  we  offer  an  excellent  base  salary 
and  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package. 

Interested  applicants  moy  send  a 
resume  with  salary  history,  to: 

The  Desert  Sun 

Human  Resources  Department  (PM) 
750  Gene  Autry  Trail 
Palm  Springs,  CA  92262 

The  Desert  Sun  acmreciates  the  benefits 
of  a  diverse  workforce  through  a  com- 
mitment  to  equal  employment 
opportunity. 


PROGRAMMER 


Offset  Pressroom  experience  required. 
Experience  as  a  manager/supervisor 
working  in  a  newspaper  production 
atmosphere  is  desirable.  Proven  ability 
establishing  rapport  with  pressroom 
manager,  employees,  other  department 
managers  and  employees.  Solid 
interpersonal  and  organizational  skills. 
Ability  to  manage  several  projects  at 
one  time.  Must  be  flexible  in  work 
hours.  Must  have  good  writing  skills  for 
report  preparation.  Willingness  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  productivity  and  quality 
improvements  through  additional  edu¬ 
cation  and  training.  Some  PC  know¬ 
ledge  desired.  Ability  to  analyze  and 
troubleshoot  mechanical  and  personnel 
problems.  Must  be  able  to  create  and 
sustain  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
and  job  satisfaction  through  employee 
involvement.  We  are  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  located  45  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco  and  offer  a  competitive 
compensation  and  benefit  package. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  ta: 

(ATTN:  Pressroom  Manoger 
Steve  Shook) 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  951 90 
(re:  Trainee  position) 

An  Equal  Oppcxtunily  Employer 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

DIREaOR  OF  OPERATIONS 

$5  Million  Nebraska  printing  opera¬ 
tion  seeks  tap  level  operating  manager. 
Candidates  shoulcl  possess  several 
years  of  management  experience,  be 
totally  knowledgeable  in  all  aspects  of 
commercial  web  printing  and  Goss 
press  equipment,  and  have  a  proven 
track  record  in  developing  solid  operat¬ 
ing  margins.  Candidate  must  have 
strong  management  skills,  be  com- 
mitlecT  ta  continuous  improvement  and 
operate  in  a  proactive  manner,  as  this 
position  will  have  full  responsibility  for 
all  aspects  of  plant  operations. 

To  apply  in  strict  confidence,  send 
resume  including  salary  history  to  W. 
R.  Welsh,  presic^t,  1 23  W.  1 7th,  Box 
O,  Syracuse,  NE  68446.  Resumes  not 
including  salary  history  will  NOT  be  con¬ 
sidered; _ 

_ TRAINING _ 

SALES  TRAINER 

Trainer  needed  for  the  ImMEDIAte  (aka 
The  Ad  Director®  software)  sales  auto¬ 
mation  and  presentation  software. 
Charismatic  stage  presence  and  train¬ 
ing  experience  necessary.  Advertising 
sales  experience  a  must.  Join  the  indus¬ 
try  leader  and  teach  soles  concepts 
and  techniques  to  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Extensive  travel 
required.  Attractive  salary  plus  bonus 
opportunity.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  or 
fax  resume  with  cover  letter  to  Clifford 
Fewel,  Media  Marketing,  Inc.,  5749 
Araphoe  Ave.,  Boulder,  CO 
80303. 

•Fax  (303)  440-8035 

You  thought  I  was  strange?  Just  look  at 
me  now. 

V.  Femmes 


Bemgcmt  ani>  (Cbranictc 

TIMES-UNION 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 
We  need  a  special  programmer/analyst  to 
work  with  the  latest  AS400  in  RPG/COBOL 
Environment. 

If  you  like  a  fast  pace  environment  where 
you  can  design,  test  and  install  computer¬ 
ized  solutions  to  user  request,  send  your 
Resume  to: 

Employment  Mgr 

Democrat  &  Chronicle/Times-Union 
55  Exchange  Blvd. 

Rochester,  NY  14614 

_ EOE  M/F/H/V _ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


FofeIgn/PosHlons  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1 1996 


UNEADS 

1  week-S8.60  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6,65  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  SI 0.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.30  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.c>0  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$3.00  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  S5.00  per  hserlion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Hlustrotions,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $96 
6  to  13  times.  $90;  14  to  26  times  $86;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8tP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upxjn  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  ore  received. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PRIME  SALES  MOVER:  Publisher/GM 
with  multi-media  experience  will  grow 
your  weekly/ shopper  group  or  daily 
operation. 

(770)  473-8944 

PUBLISHER  or  Ad  Manager  with 
extensive  administration,  team¬ 
building,  strategic  planning,  com¬ 
munity  skills,  plus  sales  management 
experience.  Directed  shad  of  up  to  40, 
including  web  press.  Motivated,  goal- 
oriented  newspaper  pro  with  outstand¬ 
ing  track  record  in  highly  competitive 
markets.  Dan  Zimmerman,  1105  SW 
17th  Street,  F-5,  Hermiston,  OR 
97838.  (541)567-4685. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT;  Expe¬ 
rience  in  all  areas,  including  Target 
Marketing,  Zone  Distribution  and 
Alternative  Product  Delivery.  Strong 
training,  administration  and  people 
skills.  Impressive  track  record.  Let's 
talk.  (519)979-2189. 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  - 
Versatile  and  Experienced.  Seeks  short 
or  long  term  op^xartunity  with  doily  or 
strong  weekly  in  Eastern  Zone  2.  Fax 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-\MINNING  Sportswriter,  col¬ 
lege  to  pros,  seeks  beat  or  column  at 
mid  to  metro  daily.  (216)  283-6192 

GAY  ISSUES  Columnist  seeks  post  on 
mainstream  paper.  Will  relocate.  For 
samples/resume  call 

(305)  759-4029 


INTERNET  PROJEaS  EDITOR 
Veteran  newspaper  journalist  with 
World-Wide-Web  skills  seeking  posi¬ 
tion  with  print  news  organization 
expanding  into  Internet  publishing.  Cur¬ 
rently  building  both  news  feature  and 
business  feature  web  sites  for  web  site 
development  firm.  Unusual  mix  of  tro- 
ditional  editorial  experience  and 
practical  Internet  savvy.  Zone  2. 

(609)  354-0742 


IS  ANYBODY  OUT  THERE?  Reporter 
with  over  a  year's  experience  working 
(or  a  small  daily  is  looking  to  move  to 
a  paper  of  15-30,000  circulation. 
Experienced  covering  local  politics/ 
business,  along  with  feature  writing, 
assisted  in  copy  editing.  Wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  covering  local  government  along 
with  g.a.  stories.  Calf  Mike  (419)  683- 
4744  lor  dips/ resume. 


Name - 

Company - 

Address - - — - 

City - 

State - 

Zip - 

Phone - 

Classification - 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


or  Call  (516)588-2735. 

SHORT-TERM  consulting  pays  YOU 
BIG  dividends  without  expensive 
employee  benefits  or  long-term 
workers. 

Telemarketing,  Crew  Training,  Carrier 
Promotions,  Motivation,  Direct  Mail, 
NIE,  Single-Copy,  down-sizing  or 
restructuring. 

Call  (or  ttie  PRO  with  accomplishments 
to  accompany  experience.  From  2,000 
paid  weeklies  to  over  600,000  paid 
dailies.  Excellent  references.  Name 
your  need  and  get  quick  results.  (409) 
721-9365. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ATLANTA  JOURNALIST.  8-f  years 
experience  in  NYC,  SE  Iowa  and 
Atlanta  seeks  freelance  or  full-time 
work.  Covers  most  topics,  including  the 
arts,  business  and  scierKe  issues.  Anne 
Melfi  (404)  365-9582.  Call  for  strong 
clips,  refererKes. 

A  rose ,  is  a  rose,  is  a  rose. 

Geiliude  Stein 


JOURNALISTIC  TEMP.  Will  fill  in  as 
needed  (independent  contractor).  5 
years  reporting/feotures  Zone  5  dailies 
(120K  circ.)  Excellent  refererKes.  Have 
laptops  and  cameras.  Will  travel. 
Energetic,  Self-Starter.  Phil  Jacobs 
(500)  437-1937  or  (217)  421-5809. 

POSITION  SOUGHT  AS  Entertainment 
Writer  in  Zones  3  or  4.  Excellent  clips 
and  1 1  years  experierKe.  Greg  (205) 
534-7429. 

WINNER  OF  1 1  Washington  Press 
Association  collegiate  awards  (for  wrrt- 
ing,  cartooning  and  layout)  wants  to 
fielp  newspaper  or  magazine  tap  into 
a  '20-something'  readership  base. 
Editorial  columns  and  cartoons,  A&E 
reviews,  features,  caricatures  etc. 
Freelance  or  staff.  Call  for  clips 
Andrew  Wahl,  (206)  742-9338,  Fox: 
(206)  334-6000. 


YOU  REQUIRE  quality  copy  editor/ 

designer  with  5-»-  years  experience 

60,000  daily.  Peter  Barnes,  20 
Woodrow,  Staten  Island,  NY  10312. 


Credit  Card  # 


Exp. 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


Editon 

PUBLISHER 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  b  y  c  h  r  i  s  .  l  a  m  b  a  l  e n  b  ljes  k 


Covering  the  integration 
of  baseball — a  look  back 


Baseball  became  integrated 
during  the  spring  training  of 
1946.  It  was  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  deep  in  the  Jim 
Crow  South,  where  the 
inequalities  and  prejudices  of  a  racist, 
segregated  society  came  together  with 
the  inequalities  and  prejudices  of  the 
national  pastime.  This  drama,  which  had 
ramifications  far  beyond  the  baseball 
field,  failed  to  capture  the  imagination  or 
attention  of  most  of  the  nation’s  press. 

Baseball’s  first 
integrated  spring 
training  offered  an 
opportunity  to 
explore  differ¬ 
ences  in  how  the 
story  appeared  in 
the  mainstream 
press  compared 
with  how  it 
appeared  in  the  black  press.  At  the  risk 
of  being  cliche,  the  differences  were  as 
simple  as  black  and  white.  In  short,  the 
black  press  realized  the  story’s  signifi¬ 
cance  far  better  than  the  mainstream 
press. 

While  a  few  white  sportswriters 
op>enly  questioned  the  merits  of  segrega¬ 
tion  during  the  1930s  and  1940s,  most 
of  them,  like  the  readers  they  wrote  for, 
either  ignored  the  issue  or,  as  the 
Sporting  News  did  in  1942,  simply  said 
that  no  good  would  come  from  “raising 
the  race  issue.” 

By  contrast,  for  the  black  press,  the 
story  transcended  sports  and  touched 
on  racial  issues  neglected  by  both  the 
mainstream  press  and  the  society  at 
large.  Black  sportswriters  wrote  with 
more  emotion,  emphasized  the  historical 


Lamb  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Old  Dominion 
University.  Bleske  is  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  California 
State  University,  Chico. 


significance  of  the  story,  and  included 
more  personal  insights  on  how  the 
prospects,  Jackie  Robinson  and  Johnny 
Wright,  were  coping  in  their  tryout  with 
the  Montreal  Royals,  the  top  minor 
league  team  in  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers’ 
organization. 

Black  sportswriters,  such  as  Wendell 
Smith  of  the  Baltimore  Afro-American, 
and  Fay  Young  of  the  Chicago  Defender, 
had  actively  campaigned  for  years  for 
the  integration  of  baseball  in  their 
columns,  appealing  to  sympa¬ 
thetic  whites,  pressuring 
owners  of  baseball  teams,  and 
sometimes  organizing  public 
protests  to  voice  their  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  baseball’s 
“unwritten  law,”  which  had 
kept  blacks  out  of  organized 
baseball  since  the  1880s. 

In  an  autobiography, 
Robinson  said  he  would  always  be 
indebted  to  Smith,  who  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  Branch  Rickey,  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  who 
signed  him  to  a  contract  in  1945.  Rickey 
hired  Smith  and  Billy  Rowe,  a  photogra¬ 
pher  with  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  to 
provide  companionship  for  Robinson 
and  Wright  at  spring  training  in  March. 

Robinson  arrived  three  days  late  to 
spring  training  because  he  was  twice 
bumped  from  planes  and  replaced  with 
white  passengers,  and  then  forced  to 
ride  the  last  16  hours  of  the  trip  in  the 
back  of  a  bus. 

The  Associated  Press  and  other  news¬ 
paper  stories  quoted  Rickey,  who  said 
the  ballplayer  had  been  delayed  by  bad 
weather.  The  Chicago  Defender  ques¬ 
tioned  the  official  story. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  Smith  said 
Robinson  was  bumped  off  two  planes 
and  had  to  ride  a  bus.  Several  weeks 
later,  he  told  readers  he  had  withheld 
certain  details  for  fear  of  jeopardizing 
the  integiation  of  baseball. 


Montreal  began  spring  training  in 
Sanford,  40  miles  to  the  west  of  Daytona 
Beach.  The  press  corps  included  the 
Brooklyn  beat  reporters  from  the  New 
York  City  dailies,  wire  service  reporters, 
and  several  black  reporters.  In  his  story 
in  the  Baltimore  Afro-American,  Lacy 
said  that  Robinson  lined  the  first  pitch 
from  the  batting  machine  into  left  field; 
his  second  swing  produced  a  weak 
roller;  and  in  his  third  at-bat,  he  hit  an 
impressive  fly  to  center  field. 

According  to  Tommy  Holmes  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  however,  Robinson 
bunted  twice  and  swung  at  three  or  four 
others  in  his  first  appearance,  making  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  contact. 

Shortly  after  Montreal  moved  to 
Daytona  Beach,  Robinson  played  seven 
innings  in  a  scrimmage  game.  If  there 
was  any  significance  related  to  this 
game,  very  few  newspaper  readers  were 
aware  ot  it.  But  it  was  more  than  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  Lacy,  who  wrote  that  “it  was  the 
first  time  in  history  that  a  colored  player 
had  competed  in  a  game  representing  a 
team  in  modern  organized  baseball.” 

In  one  column.  Smith  praised  the 
ballplayers  for  “their  determined  bid  for 
sports  immortality.” 

According  to  Lacy,  Robinson  wasn’t 
just  playing  for  himself,  he  was  playing 
for  something  bigger. 

“It  is  easy  to  see  why  I  felt  a  lump  in 
my  throat  each  time  a  ball  was  hit  in  his 
direction  those  first  few  days;  why  I 
experienced  a  sort  of  emptiness  when¬ 
ever  he  took  a  swing  in  batting  practice.” 

It’s  doubtful  a  white  sportswriter 
could  have  or  would  have  written  with 
this  emotion.  As  Lacy  explained  in  an 
interview;  “It  came  from  my  heart.  I  did 
feel  it.  I  was  emotionally  involved  in 
everything.” 

On  March  17,  Robinson  went  hitless 
in  his  first  official  game.  The  New  York 
City  newspapers  provided  first-hand 
(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  37) 


In  shoif  the  black 
press  realized 
the  stoiy’s 
significance  far 
better  than  the 
mainstream  press 
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ONE  OF  THE  BEST  MULES  IN  THE  SOI  RCEB(X)KS  ...  ”  • 


tdata 


OUR  MEDIA  KITS 


MARKET  GUIDE  TODAY! 


Exclusive  Market  Ranking  Tables 
U.S.  Newspaper  Markets 

Canadian  Newspaper  Markets  . 

Comprehensive  Maps 

.  Exclusive  Population,  Income,  Households  and  Farm 
Products  Tables  '  , 

Exclusive  Retail  Sales  Census  and  Estimates 

O  Includes  data  for  all  1,694  daily 'newspaper  market  cities  in  the  U.S. 

and  iCanada,  all  3,141  counties  in  the  U.S.  '  ' 

O  The  latest  census  figures  and  exclusive  1996  E&P  projections  f()r  demo¬ 
graphics  and  retail  sales.  •  ,  • 

O  Quantitative  and  quplitative  data.  ■. 

Reliable  Forecasts  Give  You  The  Edge!  .  ' 

The  E&P  Market  Guide  forecasts  demographic  composition  and  I'etail 
sales  with  proven  accuracy.  The  f()recasting  model  developed  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  based  on  an  an-ay  of  economiyindicatora  pravided  by  thy> 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  state  data 
centers  and  chambers  of  commerce.  Our  economejtric  model  uses  91 
vartables  to  project  the  year’s  retail  sales,  income  levels  and  demo¬ 
graphic  composition  of  the  United  States.  The  accuracy  of  forecasting 
in  past  years  has  shown  that  projections  do  not  deviate  more  than  3' 
•  percentage  points  of  the  actual  figures! 


ORDER  TODAY 


the 


Only  $l00.  (Also  available  on  CD-ROM  for  $395.  )  To 
order  look  for  the  convenient  order  card  bound  in  thi.'^ 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Or  call  (212)  675-4380. 
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